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PROGRESS 


ll  1  had  foreseen  all  the  weight  of  opposiiion  that  ha.  arisen  against  me, 
I  would  have  left  to  others  the  pursuit  of  fame,  M'bich  is  an  empty 
shadow :  hut  the  reflection  of  being  of  service  to  mv  fellow  creatures, 
affords  a  return  for  the  inquietudes  ever  attendant  upon  literary  exer* 
tions/  '— — /Tf/i-  Sir  Isaac  Newton'^  I.etfer  to  Dr.  Beniley. 


.Z^S  long  as  PHILOSOPHY  was  buiit,  not  upmi  the  sub- 
stantial basis  of  actual  experiment,  but  imagined  pro- 
perties, which  were  assumed  as  data,  it  was  putting  on 
new  forms  almost  every  day  ;  for  one  fanciful  opinion  had 
alwa3^s  a  right  to  supplant  another.  Hence  the  best  phi- 
losopher in  those  days  was  him  who  could  reason  most 
ingeniously  on  occult  qualities,*  either  invented  by  him- 
self, or  by  some  favourite  writer. 

Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  was  the  first  who  discovered 
the  fallacy  of  this  sort  of  philosophy.  He  rejected  ail 
that  chimerical  nonsense,  which  had  usurped  the  name  of 

*  Hence  we  shall  omit  the  history  of  the  early  periods  of  medicine^ 
^fvhich  may  be  seen  in  our  former  edition.  v 
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philosophy,  and  wisely  exclaimed,  "  Non  fingendum,  aut 
"  ex(?ogitaiidum,  quid  Natura  feret  et  faciat,  sed  invenien- 
dum  est."  That  the  operations  of  iiature  were  not  to 
be  fancied,  but  diligently  scrutinized.  Hence,  in  less  than 
the  space  of  a  century,  the  principle  of  philosophizing 
bung  altered,  more  light  was  thrown  upon  every  branch 
of  science,  than  it  had  received  for  above  two  thousand 
years  before. 

The  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  first  im- 
mortalized the  name  of  Harvey.  It  may  appear  won- 
derfal,  and  at  the  same  time  not  a  little  mortifying  to  the 
vanity  of  mankind,  that  a  motion  in  the  frame,  which  con^ 
stitutes  the  basis  of  life,  and  which  chance  must  have  made 
us  sensible  of  a  thousand  times,  should  have  escaped  the 
eyes  of  all  who  imagined  themselves  to  be  observers,  and 
some  of  whom  were  actually  such.  When  tl>e  doctrine 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  could  no  longer  be  resisted, 
various  unsuccessful  attempts  were  then  made  to  prove 
that  it  was  known  long  before;  so  was  it  with  Columbus 
wdio  discovered  a  new  world,  which  occasioned  him  to 
make  this  simple  proposal  to  his  opposers,  namely,  "  to 
place  an  egg  upright,''  All  attempted,  but  in  vain.  This 
illustrious  navigator  then  himself  broke  the  end,  and  **  the 
egg  stood  7(p'*  *^  The  thing says  he,  is  very  easy  • 
when  known,''  and  ENVY  itself  was  abashed.  Thus 
attraction,  the  weight,  and  elasticity  of  the  air,  shewed 
themselves  to  the  senses  every  day;  but  it  required  a 
ToRRicELLi  and  a  Np:v^ton  to  illustrate  them. 

The  discovery  of  the  next  importance  is  irritability,  a 
property  essential  to  all  animals,  likewise  to  all  plants, 
and  which  henceforth  will  justly  be  ranked  amongst  the 
principal  qualities  of  all  organized  animated  beings.  This 
discovery  confirms  the  more  honour  on  Baron  de  Haller, 
as  it  waB  made  in  an  enlightened  period,  and  upon  a  sub- 
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ject  so  much  searched  after  as  the  human  body.  This 
discovery  also,  like  the  other,  met  at  first  with  violent 
opposition,  and  from  similar  motives:  indolenge,  to 
avoid  the  trouble  of  an  examination;  vanity,  to  shun  the 
imputation  of  ignorance ;  and  envy,  to  deprive  the  dis- 
coverer of  his  praise.  Hence  its  existence  was  first  flatly- 
denied  ;  and  after  it  was  confirmed  b}^  the  strongest  facts, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  most  stubborn  preposses- 
sion to  challenge  the  truth  of  it,  the  merit  of  the  discovery 
was  then  attempted  to  be  wrested  from  the  author. 

In  like  manner  the  science  of  chemistry  has  had  its 
revolutions,  and  one  error  succeeded  to  another,  until  the 
illustrious  Dr.  Phies^ley  discovered  vital  air,  the  ^ 
sine  qua  non  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  life.  With  that 
greatness  of  mind,  so  peculiar  to  this  philosopher,  he  had 
-±he  courage  to  inhale  this  factitious  air.  He  declares  he  ' 
felt  for  some  time  afterwards  his  breast  peculiarly  light 
and  easy."  He  conjectures  from  the  greater  strengtii  and 
vivacity  of  the  flame  of  a  candle  in  VITAL  AIR,  "that 
"  it  might  be  peculiarly  salutary  in  all  cases  of  weakness, 
"  or  a  want  of  energy  in  the  system. — -Hitherto,"  he  adds, 
"  only  two*  miv^t  and  myself  have  had  the  privilege  of 
"  breathing  it." 

Speaking  of  factitious  airs  in  general,  he  says,  "  I  can- 
"  not  help  flattering  m.yself,  that,  in  time,  very  great 
"  medicinal  use  will  be  made  of  the  application  of  these 

different  kinds  of  air  to  the  animal  system.  Let  ING'E- 
"  NIOUS  PHYSICIANS  attend  to  this  subject,  and  lay 

hold  of  the  ?iew  handle,  which  is  now  presented  them, 

before  it  be  seized  on  by  RASH  EMPIRICS;  who,  by 
"  an  indiscriminate  and  injudicious  application,  often  ruin 

the  credit  of  things  and  processes,  which  might  other- 

wise  make  an  useful  addition  to  the  materia  and  ars 

medica.'* 
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It  is  not  in  the  order  of  tliis  work  to  trace  here  mi- 
nutely the  progress  of  the  pneumatic  practice  of  physic, 
we  shall  therefore  pass  over  the  testimonies  of  Dr.  Perci- 
VAL,  &c.  respecting  the  salutary  effects  of  FIXED  AIR 
in  consumption,  mortification,  and  ulcers,  and  hasten 
briefly  to  record  the  introduction  of  the  OXYGENATED 
NITROUS  ACID  VAPOURS,  for  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  contagious  fever. 

In  the  year  1782  an  infectious  fever  broke  out  among 
the  prisoners  in  Winchester.  This  excited  the  attention 
of  Parliament,  and  many  eminent  physicians  in  London 
were  applied  to,  to  take  charge  of  the  prisoners  there  ;  but 
they  refused  venturing  upon  so  hazardous  an  office.  The 
late  Dr.  Fotiiergill  then  waited  on  Dr.  Smith,  and 
requested  him,  in  the  most  urgent  manner,  to  accompany 
the  commissioner  to  Winchester.  Two  hundred  and 
forty  persons  had  already  perished  by  this  dreadful  ma- 
lady, whose  violence  seemed  daily  increasing.  Most  of 
the  officers  and  servants  belonging  to  the  hospital  had 
fallen  victims  to  this  fatal  distemper.  But  such  was  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  NITROUS  ACID  VAPOUR, 
the  number  was  reduced  to  9,  5,  3,  and  2, — and  afterwards 
none  died.  Dr.  Carmichael  Smith  himself  was  seized 
with  this  disorder,  and  confined  to  his  bed,  yet,  like  a  true 
hero,  he  would  not  yield  to  his' disease,  but  continued  to 
give  directions.  In  a  memorial  which  he  afterwards  sent 
to  the  minister  of  state,  in  mentioning  these  circun)stances, 
he  says,  "  But  these,  my  lord,  are  only  the  sufferings  of 
"  an  individual.  I  readily  complied  with  your  lordship's 
"  wishes,  and  as  to  the  conditions  of  my  attendance  I 

made  none:  convinced  that  no  pecuniary  recom pence 

could  be  an  adequate  compensation  to  me,  circum- 
"  stanced  as  I  then  was,  for  the  risk  I  ran ;  and  that  if  I 

was  fortunate  enough  to  survive,  and  succeed,  I  was 


certain  of  the  first  of  all  rewards,  the  consciousness  of 
"  having  discharged  a  duly  to  which  1  was  called  by  the 
"  voice  of  my  country,  and  in  the  event  of  which  the 
"  national  as  well  as  my.  own  honour  was  involved.  My 
"  endeavours  have  been  attended  with  a  success  which 
"  even  my  friends  could  hardly  expect,  and  which  I  be- 
"  lieve  stands  without  example  in  the  annals  of  physic.  I 
"  have  already  received  from  the  pz^6/zc  the  fullest  appro- 
"  bation  of  my  conduct,  and  make  no  doubt  that,  in  con- 
"  sequence  of  your  lordship's  favourable  representation  of 
"  it  to  the  king,  I  shall  receive  from  his  Majesty,  ever 
"  attentive  to  reward  merit  in  the  lowest  of  his  subjects, 
"  some  mark  of  his  Majesty's  royal  favour."  Inconse- 
quence of  which  discovery,  he  was  appointed  physician 
extraordinary  to  the  king. 

This  antiseptic  vapour  was  afterwards  applied,  in  the 
year  1795,  by  the  order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty,  on  board  the  Union  hospital  ship,  and 
with  the  same  happy  success.* 

Near  about  the  same  time  in  France  a  very  important 
discovery  was  made.  Mons.  De  Morveau,  the  associate 
of  Lavoisier  and  Fourcroy,  employed  for  the  same 
purpose  the  OXYGENATED  MARINE  ACID  in  the 
form  of  air,  or  vapour,  and  purified  the  infected  hospital 
at  Dijon.  This  method  was  afterwards  extended  to  the 
different  military  hospitals  by  a  decree  of  the  national 
assembly. 

Since  there  is  no  disorder  to  which  human  nature  is 
subject,  more  destructive  or  more  alarming  than  contagious 
fever,  the  humane  reader  will  not  require  an  apology  for 

■*  Vide  An  Accourd  of  the  Eitperiment  made  on  hoard  the  Union  hospital 
ship,  to  determijie  the  Effect  of  the  Nitrous  Acid  Vapour  in  destroyi^ig- 
Contagion^  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  By 
James  Carmichael  Smithj  M,D> 
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delaying  bis  attention  upon  so  important  a  point,  more 
especially  as  it  confers  the  highest  honour  on  the  present 
enlightened  age,  and  holds  out  a  pra^pecl  that  one  of  the 
greatest  scourges  to  mankind  will  be  at  last  banished  from 
the  earth,  never  again  to  rear  its  truly  formidable  head. 

As  Dr.  Crawford,  brother  to  the  late  celebrated  Dr, 
Adair  Crawford,  of  whom  we  may  justly  say, 

 — — ~  Par  nobile  fratruriij 

was  returning  to  England  from  India,  in  the  year  1770, 
on  board  the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  an  epidemic  fever  broke 
out  among  the  crew,  which  seemed  to  threaten  an  alarm- 
ing Hiortality.*  Thirty  of  the  men  were  seized  with  the 
characieristic  symptoms  of  this  disease.  Three  of  the~ 
unhappy  suherers  early  perished^  On  each  side  the  eye 
was  now  saddened  with  the  despondence  which  was 
visible  in  every  countenance:  and  the  ear  was  distracted 
with  the  groans  and  difficult  respiration  of  those  who  suf- 
fered, or  by  the  foreboding  of  such  as  had  hitherto  escaped. 
Nor  was  the  situation  of  this  compassionate  physician  less 
lamentable  than  the  rest.  The  uplifted  eye  implored  for 
help  in  vain !  He  had  no  clue  to  conduct  him  in  his  pre- 
sent difficulty.  But  the  man  of  science  does  not  soon 
yield  up  to  despair.  He  investigates  the  hidden  causes  of 
disease,  and  2^'ature  in  her  bounty  not  unfrequently  blesses 
the  laudable  endeavour.  From  the  accurate  and  ingenious 
experiments  of  Dr.  JVdair  Crawford,  it  appears,  that 
when  an  animal  is  immersed  in  hot  water,  the  veins  pour 
out  upon  Venesection,  not  a  black,  but  florid,  blood  ;  and 
other  observers  have  also  noticed,  that  blood  taken  from 
the  arm  in  summer  is  of  a  brighter  hue  than  in  winter. 

*  For  an  account  of  this  fever,  vide  Jn  Essay  on  Fever,  accompanied 
wiih  a  Disease  of  tha  Liver,  hitlier to  but  little  hiown,  though  very  fr€<o.(ent 
and  fatal  in  warm  Climates. 


Hence  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  as  the  liver  is  an 
organ  destined  by  nature  to  receive  black,  or  venal  blood, 
that  this  dark  blood  is  intended  to  be  a  sufficient  stimulus; 
but  when,  on  the  contrary,  tjiat  organ  receives  florid  or 
arterial  blood,  that  the  stimulus  is  then  too  great,  and 
inflammation  of  that  viscus  ensues.  Perhaps  under  this 
persuasion  (for  the  Earl  of  Middlesex  was  now  near  the 
tropic),  or  from  its  acknowledged  utility.  Dr.  Crawford 
opened  one  of  the  dead  bodies,  and  had  a  demonstrative 
proof  that  the  liver  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  present 
disease.  It  was  not  only  enlarged,  but  externally  shewed 
a  florid  appearance.  Upon  this  discovery  he  had  instant 
recourse  to  bleeding  and  mercurial  cathartics,  and  he  obr- 
served,  that  where  the  mercury  produced  salivation,  the 
recovery  was  more  striking,  and  he  therefore  exhibited 
mercury  also  with  this  intention. 

On  the  ^Oth  of  May  this  fever  attacked  John  Mason, 
a  strong  athletic  sailor.  I  ordered,  says  Dr.  Crav^^ford, 
sixteen  ounces  of  blood  to  be  taken  from  him.  The  pulse 
rose  immediately  in  fulness,  and  his  respiration  became 
easy.  Three  of  the  aperient  pills  (these  were  composed 
of  mercury,  aloes,  soap,  and  jalap)  were  administered,  and 
the  same  quantity  repeated  in  the  evening,  which  pro- 
duced a  sufficient  effect.  These  were  continued  each  day, 
so  that  he  had  taken  now  about  half  a  drachm  of  calomel. 
On  the  25th,  his  mouth  was  a  good  deal  affected,  and  all 
uneasiness  in  breathing  was  instantly  removed.  On  the 
27th,  the  salivation  abated  considerably,  when  his  respi- 
ration became  proportionably  oppressed,  he  therefore 
returned  to  the  use  of  the  pills.  On  the  28th,  the  salivary 
discharge  was  again  abundant,  and  it  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable, Dr.CRAWFORD  adds,  "  that  as  this  increased, 
"  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  all  the  other  symptoms 

Qf  the  disease,  diminished,"    This  observation  led  me^ 
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he  adds,  to  keep  up  the  spitting  for  a  few  days,  at  the 
same  time  care  was  taken  to  prevent  it  from  being  too 
copious.*  On  the  29lh,  30th,  and  31st,  the  soreness  of 
the  mouth  was  the  only  disease,  and  this  decreasing,  the 
sailor  was  soon  restored  to  sound  health. 

This  practice  has  been  since  pursued  with  equal  success 
by  Dr.  Wade,  in  Bengal,  in  the  year  1791,  and  by  Dr. 
Chisholm  in  the  island  of  Grenada,  for  the  cure  of  the 
yellow,  or  bilious  autumnal,  fever.  Dr.  Wade  did  not 
lose  one  patient,  and  Dr.  Chisholm  lost  only  one  out  of 
forty-eight  patients,  in  whom  the  mercury  affected  the 
salivary  glands.  The  latter  gave  150  grains  of  calomel, 
and  applied  the  strongest  mercurial  ointment  below  the 
groin  on  each  side  in  several  cases.  He  declares,  that 
not  only  the  cure  was  speedy,  but  that  not  a  single  relapse 
occurred  where  the  fever  was  cured  by  salivation. 

I  prescribed,  says  Dr.  Pcush,  speaking  of  the  late  pesti- 
lential fever  in  Philadelphia,!  bark  in  large  quantities ;  in 
one  case  I  ordered  it  to  be  injected  into  the  bowels  every 
four  hours.  I  directed  buckets  full  of  cold  water  to  be 
thrown  frequently  upon  my  patients.  The  bark  was 
offensive  to  the  stomach,  or  rejected  by  it,  in  every  case 
in  which  I  prescribed  it.  The  cold  bath  proved  grateful, 
but  no  otherwise  salutary.  Three  out  of  four  of  my 
patients  died  to  wdiom  the  cold  bath  was  administered  in 
addition  to  the  tonic  remedies  before  mentioned.  Baffled 
in  every  attend pt  to  stop  the  ravages  of  this  fever^  I  anti- 

*  When  violent  salivation  came  on,  this  able  practitioner  had  recourse 
to  opium.  This  often  occasioned  violent  torment  in  the  bowels which 
"vs  as  as  instantly  removed  by  juice  of  limes. 

f  Vide  Dr.  Rush's  account  of  the  bilious  remitting-  yellow  fever,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1793.  Also  Vol.  11.  p.  174, 
fifth  edition  of  our  work,  where  the  history  of  this  fever  is  given,  and  its 
relation  to  the  state  of  the  a.tmssphere  is  set  forth. 
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cipated  al!  the  Dunierous  and  complicated  distresses  in  our 
city,  which  pestilential  diseases  have  so  often  produced  in 
other  countries.  The  fever  had  a  malignity,  and  an  obsti- 
nacy which  I  Ivdd  never  before  observed  in  any  disease,  and 
it  spread  with  a  rapidity  and  r^iortality,  far  beyond  what  it 
did  in  the  year  1762.  Nevertheless  I  did  not  abandon  a 
hope  that  the  disease  was  curable,  for  I  had  long  believed 
that  good  was  commensurate  with  evil,  and  that  there  does 
not  exist  a  malady  but  would  yield  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  the  animal  ceconomy.  Under  the  impression  of 
this  belief,  I  applied  myself  with  fresh  ardour  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  present  disease.  I  ransacked  my  library,  and 
pored  over  every  book  that  treated  of  the  yellow  fever. 
The  result  of  my  researches  for  a  while  was  fruitless. 
The  accounts  of  the  symptoms  and  cure  of  the  disease,  by 
the  authors  I  consulted,  were  contradictory  and  uncertain* 
Before  I  desisted  from  the  inquiry  to  which  I  had  devoted 
myself,  I  recollected  that  I  had,  among  some  old  paperSj, 
a  MS.  account  of  the  yellow  fever  as  it  prevailed  in  Virgi- 
nia in  the  year  1741,  which  had  been  put  into  my  hands 
by  Dr.  Franklin,  a  very  short  time  before  his  death.  I 
had  read  it  formerly,  and  made  extracts  from  it.  I  now- 
read  it  a  second  time.  I  paused  upon  every  sentence ; 
even  words  in  some  places  arrested  and  fixed  my  attention. 
In  reading  the  history  of  the  effects  of  different  modes  of 
treatment,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  following  passages: 
It  must  be  carefully  noted,  that  evacuations  are  more 
necessary  in  the  yellow  fever,  than  even  in  the  inflam- 
matory.  The  abdominal  viscera  are  the  parts  princi- 
pally  affected  in  this  disease,-^:\nd  by  this  timelv  eva~ 
•*  cuation,  their  feculent,  corruptible,  and  irritating  con- 
**  tents  are  discharged  before  they  overpower  the  whole 
constitution.  They  always  require  some  evac?wtion  to 
bring  them  to  a  perfect  crisis.    Where  the  nrimse  via\ 
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but  especially  the  stomach/  is  loaded  with  the  poison  of 
"  the  contagion,  and  convulsed  with  the  irritation  of  this 
**  stimulus,  there  is  no  procuring  a  desirable  sweat,  until 
**  this  is  removed.  Also  by  evacuating  the  bowels,  the 
*V  seeds  of  the  disease,  which  is  mixed  with  the  bilious 

and  inguinile  matters  in  the  intestinal  canal  is  nipped 
**  in  its  birth,  and  a  breathing  sw^eat  then  breaks  out  of 

its  own  accord.    1  can  affirm,  that  I  have  often  given 

evacuants,  when  the  pulse  has  been  so  low  that  it  could 

be  hardly  felt,  and  the  debility  extreme,  yet  both  one 

and  the  other  have  been  restored  by  it." 

In  my  attendance  upon  the  military  hospitals  during  the 
late  war,  I  had  often  seen,  continues  Dr.  Rush,  calomel 
combined  with  jalap,  administered  in  the  bilious  autumnal 
fever  by  Dr.  Young.  His  usual  dose  was  ten  grains  of  each 
of  them.  This  was  given  once  or  tv/icea  day,  until  it  pro- 
cured large  evacuations  from  the  bowels.  It  was  adopted 
by  several  of  the  surgeons  of  the  hospitals,  and  was  univer- 
sally known,  and  sometimes  prescribed,  by  the  simple 
name  of  ten  and  ten,  I  resolved,  therefore,  after  mature 
deliberation,  to  prescribe  this  purge  in  the  present  fever. 
Finding  ten  grains  of  jalap  insufficient  to  carry  the  calo- 
mel through  the  bowels  in  the  rapid  manner  I  wished,  I 
added  fifteen  grains  of  the  former  to  ten  of  the  latter.  I 
then  issued  three  doses,  each  consisting  of  fifteen  grains  of 
jalap,  and  ten  of  calomel ;  one  to  be  given  every  six  hours, 
until  they  procured  four  or  five  large  evacuations.  The 
elfect  of  this  powder  not  only  answered,  but  far  exceeded 
my  most  sanguine  expectations.  It  perfectly  cured  four 
out  of  the  first  five  patients  to  whom  I  gave  it,  notwith^ 
standing  some  of  them  were  advanced  several  days  in  the 
disorder!  Mr.  Richard  Spain,  a  block-maker,  in'Third- 
street,  took  eighty  grains  of  calomel,  or  rather  more,  with 
rhubarb  and  jalap  mixed  with  it^  on  the  last  day  of  A^gwgt, 
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and  on  the  first  day  of  September.  He  had  passed  twelve 
hours,  before  I  began  to  give  him  this  medicine,  without  a 
pulse,  and  with  a  cold  sweat  on  all  his  limbs.  His  rela- 
tions had  given  him  over,  and  one  of  his  neighbours  com-= 
plained  to  me,  of  my  not  advising  them  to  make  prepara- 
tion for  his  funeral.  But  in  this  awful  situation  I  never- 
theless gave  them  hopes.  My  medicine  operated  well. 
His  pulse  immediately  rose,  and  an  universal  moisture  on 
his  skin  succeeded  the  cold  sweats  on  his  limbs.  In  a  few 
days  he  was  out  of  danger,  and  he  now  lives  in  good  health, 
as  the  first  fruits  of  the  efficacy  mercurial  purges  in  the 
yellow  fev-er.  After  such  a  pledge  of  the  safety  and  suc- 
cess of  my  new  medicine,  I  gave  it  afterwards  with  confi- 
dence. I  imparted  the  prescription  to  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians on  the  third  of  September,  and  endeavoured  to 
remove  the  fears  of  my  fellow  citizens,  by  assuring  them 
that  the  disease  was  no  longer  incurable.  Mr.  Lewis,  Dr. 
M'llvaine,  Mrs.  Bethel,  her  two  sons,  and  a  servant-maid, 
and  Mr.  Baynton's  whole  family,  nine  in  number,  were 
some  of  the  first  trophies  of  this  new  remedy.  The  credit  it 
acquired  brought  me.an  immense  accession  of  business.  It 
was  uniformly  effectual  in  all  whom  I  attended,  either  in 
my  own  person,  or  by  my  pupils.  Dr.  Griffith,  Dr. 
Say,  Dr.  Pennington,  and  my  former  pupils,  who  were 
settled  in  the  city,  Drs.  Leib,  Porter,  Annan,  Wood- 
house,  and  Mear,  were  among  the  first  physicians  who 
adopted  it.  In  my  note-book  I  put  down,  Thank  God  ! 
"  out  of  one  hundred  patients,  whom  I  have  visited,  or 
"  prescribed  for,  this  day,  I  have  \(ystnone\'  nor  shall  I 
ever  forget  the  transport  with  which  Dr.  Pennington  ran 
across  the  street  to  inform  me,  a  few  days  after  he  began 
to  give  strong  purges,  that  the  disease  yielded  in  every 
instance.— -But  I  did  not  rely  on  purging  alone  to  cure  the 
disease.    Conceiving  it  to  depend  upon  a  morbid  stimu- 
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hs,  acting  upon  and  overpowering  the  system,  I  was  led  t@ 
use  those  remedies  which  we  know  abstract  stimuH  in 
general.    These  were  blood-letting,  cool  air,  cold,  watery, 
and  sub-acid  drinks,  low  diet,  and  the  application  of  cold 
water  to  the  body.    My  success  with  this  pr^ictice  was 
beyond  measure  great,  never  before  did  I  experience  such 
sublime  joy.    It  repaid  me  for  all  the  toils  and  studies  of 
my  life ;  and  the  conquest  of  this  disease  was  not  the  effect 
of  accident,  nor  of  the  application  of  a  single  remedy ; 
but  it  was  the  triumph  of  a  PRINCIPLE  in  Medicine! 
During  the  course  of  my  extensive  practice,  the  exhi- 
bition  of  calomel  purges  produces  frequently  sulivation, 
"  By  this  accidental  effect  of  mercury,  I  w^as  taught  to 
"  administer  it  with  other  views,  than  merely  to  cleanse 
"  the  bowels,  and  with  a  success  which  added  much  to  my 
"  confidence  in  the  power  that  this  medicine  has  over  the 
disease*.    I  began  by  prescribing  the  calomel  in  small 
doses,  at  short  intervals,  and  afterwards  I  directed  large 
"  quantities  of  the  ointment  to  be  rubbed  upon  the  limbs. 
The  eflects  of  it,  in  every  case  where  the  mouth  was 
affected,  was  very  salutary  and  speedy,  and  even  several 
"  persons  appeared  to  be  benefitted  by  the  mercury  intro- 
"  duced  in  the  system  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  where 
"  it  did  not  produce  salivation.    In  the  lowest  stage  of  the 
*'  fever  I  ordered,  in  one  case,  an  ounce  of  mercurial  oint- 
"  ment  to  be  rubbed  in.    The  next  day  the  gentleman 
complained  of  a  sore  mouth,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
"  four  hours  he  w<is  in  a  moderate  salivation.    From  this 
"  time,  his  pulse  became  full  and  slow,  and  his  skin  moist. 
"  His  sleep  and  appetite  suddenly  returned,  and  in  a  day 
"  or  two  he  was  out  of  danger.    Dr.  Woodhouse  im» 

*  Vide  Vol.  HI.  p.  650,  fifth,  edition  of  our  work,  where  mercury  "is 
shewn  to  he  a  cure  of  hijdrophohia,  and  hereafter  it  may  be  found  to  he 
the  5overej2;n  aiitklole  against  all  other  animal  and  most  vegetable  poisons. 
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proved  upon  Dr.  Rush's  method  of  exciting  salivation, 
"  by  rubbing  the  gums  and  inside  of  the  cheeks'  with  calo- 
"  me!,  in  the  manner  directed  by  Mr.  Clare,  and  it  was 
"  observed  to  be  more  speedy  in  its  operation  this  w^ay, 
"  and  equally  successful/' 

Since  the  discovery,  that  mercurial  oxyds  (me4'cury  com- 
bined with  oxygen)  is  of  great  efficacy  in  the  cure  of 
putrid  fever,  another  remedy  has  been  much  recommended 
by  Dr.  Wood.    "  From  the  accurate  observations,  which 
"  have  been  lately  made,*'  says  this  ingenious  physician, 
"  on  the  effects  of  VITAL  AIR  on  the  blood,  both  in  the 
"  state  of  circulation,  and  when  drawn  from  a  vein,  and 
"  allowed  to  cool;  from  the  difference  of  colour  of  the 
"  returning  blood,  with  that  which  lias  just  passed  through 
"  the  lungs;  and  from  our  knowledge,  that  the  red  glo- 
"  bules  are  oxydes ;  and  from  the  similar  appearance^ 
"  which  the  blood,  in  a  person  labouring  under  typhus, 
"  has  with  the  returning  venous  blood  ;  and  from  the 
"  anxiety  of  respiration,  which  they  who  labour  under 
"  typhus  fever  always  discover, — we  can  have  little  doubt, 
"  I  think,  for  supposing  that  the  deficienrjr  of  OXYGEN 
is  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  of  typhus,  the  principal  of 
"  which  are,  besides  those  above-mentioned,  universal 
"  debility,  and  a  rapid  tendency  to  a  putrescent  state. 
Hence  we  may  conclude  that  OXYGEN  is  the  general 
and  only  corrector  o^  this  state,  that  it  is  the  grand  anti- 
septic  of  nature,  atid  therefore  with  the  decrease  of 
"  OXYGEN,  will  increase  the  tendency  to  putrefaction, 
and  with  the  increase  of  the  tendency  to  putrefaction, 
will  the  irritability  be  exhausted,  and  symptoms  of  debt" 
"  lity,  in  both  body  and  mind,  be  progressively  evident 
"  The  proximate  cause  of  typhus  fever  can  therefore  only 
"  be  removed,  as  must  appear  from  what  has  preceded,  by 
the  apphcation  of  OXY'GEN  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
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"  correct  this  deficiency,  and  to  restore  the  state  of  eqiiili- 
*'  brium.    OXYGEN  taken  into  the  stomach  in  the  com- 
"  bined  state  of  many  different  acids* ^  may  answer  this 
"  intention  ;  but  in  the  state  of  nitre-\  it  seems  to  me  the 
"  most  powerful  form  of  exhibiting  it;  the  process  for 
"  obtaining  OXYGEN  in  tiie  state  of  gas^  in  order  to 
"  throw  it  into  the  system  by  the  lungs,  is  not  only  tedious 
'  "  but  difFicuit.     In  the  state,  therefore,  of  combination 
"  with  nitre,  it  appears  to  me  at  present  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  throwing  it  into  the  system.    I  have  lately,  con- 
"  tinues  Dr.  Wood,  exhibited  nitre  to  more  than  fifty 
"  patients  labouring  under  typhus  ;  many  of  whom,  when 
"  1  saw  them,  had  ail  the  symptoms  of  this  disease  in  a 
most  violent  degree.    I  did  not  give  any  previous  anti- 
monial ;  but  I  exhibited  immediately  the  solution  of 
"  nitre.    In  some  of  the  patients,  the  pulse,  which  was 
from  100  to  130,  w^as  diminished  in  frequency,  and 
increased  in  strength,  before  the  expiration  of.  the  first 
24  hours  ;  the  change,  indeed,  was  often  so  great  and 
"  sudden,  that  I  could  scarcely  credit  my  own  senses, 
"  until  repeated  experience  stampt  the  firmest  conviction 
"  upon  my  mind.    Previous  to  the  practice  which  I  now 
"  pursue,  I  never  visited  in  typhus,  without  experiencing 
some  of  those  feelings,  which  the  physician  is  obliged  to 
"  suffer,  who  expects  an  unsuccessful  issue;  but  now  I 
"  have  no  fears,  and  I  trust  that  one  of  the  most  crowded 
"  avenues  to  the  grave  is  at  length  closed,  and,  judging 

*  The  yellow  fever  prevailed  at  the  Caraccas,  in  South  America,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1793,  with  great  mortality.  Nearly  ail  died  who  were  attended  by 
physicians.  Recourse  was  finally  had  to  an  old  woman.  Her  remedy  was 
a  liquor  called  narexicado,  a  species  of  lemonade.  With  this  she  drenched 
her  patients  for  the  first  two  or  three  days.  It  induced  plentiful  sweats, 
and  probably,  after  correetiug',  discharg^ed  the  acrimony  of  the  bowels.— 
Dr.  Rush. 

f  Vide  Vol.  L  page  44,  Mth  edition  of  our  work, 
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"  from  the  rapid  progress  acquired  in  the  knowledge  of 
*^  philosophy  and  medicine  within  a  very  few  late  years,  I 
"  may  venture  to  predict,  that  by  similar  attempts,  every 
"  disease,  whose  nature  is  at  present  obscure,  will  be  at 
"  last  clearly  explained,  and  the  professors  of  medicine 
"  be  finally  in  possession  of  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  their 
**  science/' 

In  these  trials  the  vital  principle  was  attempted  to  be 
restored  as  fast  as  it  was  consumed  by  the  excessive  stimu- 
lus of  the  contagious  matter  taken  into  the  system,  and  pro- 
ducing the  putrid  fever,  or  this  stimulus  was  attempted  to 
be  evacuated  ;  but  this  enlightened  age  has  also  produced 
another  philosophical  method,  namety,  its  correction. 
"  Seventeen  years  ago  I  went,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cart- 
wright,  *'  to  reside  at  Brampton,  a  very  populous  vil- 
"  lage  near  Chesterfield.  I  had  not  been  there  many 
"  months  before  a  putrid  fever  broke  out  among  us.  Find- 

ing  by  far  the  greater  number  of  my  new  parishioners 
"  much  too  poor  to  afford  themselves  medical  assistance,  I 
"  undertook  by  tlie  help  of  such  books  on  tlie  subject  of 
"  medicine,  as  were  in  my  possession,,  to  prescribe  for  them. 
"  I  early  attended  a  boy  about  14  years  of  age,  who  was 
"  attacked  by  this  fever.  He  had  not  been  ill  many  days 
"  before  the  symptoms  were  unequivocally  putrid.  I  then 
"  administered  bark,  wine,  and  such  other  remedies  as  Thy 
"  books  directed.  My  exertions,  however,  were  of  no  avail ; 
"  his  disorder  grew  every  day  more  untractable  and  malig-- 
"  nant,  so  that  I  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  his  dissolution, 
"  Being  under  the  absolute  necessity  of  taking  a  journey 

before  I  set  off  I  went  to  see  him,  as  I  thought  for  the 
"  last  time,  and  I  prepared  his  parents  for  the  event  of  his 

death,  which  I  considered  as  inevitable,  and  reconciled 
"  them  in  the  best  manner  I  was  able,  to  a  loss  which  I 

knew  they  would  fee!  severely.    While  I  was  in  con- 
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Vetsat'loa'  on  this  distressing  subject  with  his  motlief,  I 

observed,  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  a  small  tub  of  wort 

working.  The  sight  brought  to  my  recollection  an 
"  experiment  I  had  son:ie\vhere  met  with,  of  a  piece  of' 
"  putrid  meat  being  made  sweet  by  being  suspended  over  d 
"  tub  ofiuort  in  the  act  offennentatioii.  The  idea  instantly 
"  flashed  into  my  mind  that  the  yeast  might  correct  the 
"  putrid  nature  of  this  disease,  and  I  instantly  gave  him 
"  two  large  spoonfuls.    I  then  told  the  mother,  if  she 

found  her  son  better,  to  repeat  this  dose  every  three 
"  hours.  1  then  set  out  for  my  journey.  Upon  my 
"  return  after  a  few  days,  I  anxiously  enquired  about  the 
"  boy,  and  wa&  informed  he  was  recovered.    I  could  not 

repress  my  curiosity,  though  I  was  greatly  fatigued 
"  with  my  journey,  and  night  was  come  on;  I  went 
"  directly  to  where  he  lived,  which  was  three  miles  off, 

in  a  wild  part  of  the  moors.  The  boy  himself  opened 
*'  the  door,  looked  surprisingly  well,  and  told  me  he  felt 
"  better  from  the  instant  he  took  the  yeast. 

After  I  left  Brampton  I  lived  in  Leicestershire.  My 
"  parishioHers  being  tl^ere  few  and  opulent  I  , dropped  my 

medical  character  entirely,  and  would  not  even  prescribe 
"  for  any  of  my  own  family.  One  of  my  domestics  falling 
"  ill,  accordingly  the  apothecary  was  sent  for.  His  com- 
"  plaint  was  a  violent  fever,  which,  in  its  progress, 
"  became  putrid.  Having  great  reliance,  and  deservedly, 
"  on  the  apothecary's  penetration  and  judgment,  the  man 
"  was  left  solely  to  his  management.  His  disorder,  how- 
"  ever,  kept  daily  gaining  ground,  till  at  length  the  apothe- 
"  cary  considered  him  in  very  great  dangt;r.  At  last> 
**  finding  every  effort  to  be  of  service  to  him  baffled,  he 
"  told  me  he  considered  it  as  a  lost  case,  and  that,  in  his 
"  opinion,  the  man  could  not  survive  four  and  twenty 
"  hours.    On  the  apothecary  thus  giving  him  up,  I  deter- 


^'  mined  to  tiy  the  effects  of  the  yeast.    I  gave  bim  two 
'^^  large  table  spoonsful.    In  fifteen  minutes  from  taking  the 
yeast  his  puise,  though  still  feeble,  began  to  get  com- 
posed  and  full.    He,  in  thirty-two  minutes  from  his 
*^  taking  the  yeast,  was  able  to  get  up  from  his  bed,  and 
"  walk  in  his  room.    At  the  expiration  of  the  second  hour, 
"  I  gave  bim  a  bason  of  sago,  \vith  a  good  deal  of  lemony 
"  wine,  and  ginger  in  it ;  he  eat  it  with  an  appetite:  in 
"  another  hour  I  repeated  the  yeast :  an  hour  afterwards  I 
"  gave  the  bark  as  before:  at  the  next  hour  he  had  food 
"  next  he  had  another  dose  of  yeast,  and  then  went  to  bed^ 
"  it  was  nine  o'clock.    I  went  to  see  him  the  next  moro- 
ing  at  six  o'clock  ;  he  told  me  he  had  a  good  night,  and 
was  recovered.    I  however  repeated  the  medicine,  and 
"  he  was  able  to  go  about  his  business  as  usual. 

About  a  year  after  this,  as  I  was  riding  past  a 
"  detached  farm-house,  at  the  out-skirts  of  the  village,  I 
"  observed  a  farmer's  daughter  standing  at  the  door,  appa- 
rently  in  great  affliction.    On  enquiring  into  the  cause 
"  of  her  distress,  she  told  me  her  father  was  dying.    I  dis» 
"  mounted  and  went  into  the  house  to  see  liira.    I  found 
him  in  the  last  stage  of  a  putrid  fever;  his  tongue  was^ 
"  black ;  his  pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible ;  and  he  lay 
stretched  out,  like  a  corpse,  in  a  state  of  drowsy  insen- 
sibility.    I  immediately  procured  some  yeast,  which  I 
"  diluted  with  water,  and  poured  it  down  his  throat, 
I  then  left  him  with  little  hopes  of  recovery.    I  returned 
*'  to  him  in  about  two  hours,  and  found  him  sensible  and 
"  able  to  converse.    I  then  gave  him  a  dose  of  bark.  He 
"  afterwards  took,  at  a  'pioper  interval,  some  refresh- 
.  *'  ment.     I  staid  with  him  till  he  repeated  the  yeast, 
and  then  left  him  with  directions  how  to  proceed.  I 
called  upon  him  tlie  next  morning""  at  nine  o'clock.  I 
Vol.  n.  C 
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found  liim  apparently  well,  walking  in  his  apartment 
**  He  was  an  old  man,  upwards  of  seven t3^ 

I  have  since  administered  the  yeast  to  above  fifty 
*'  persons  labouring  under  putrid  fever,  and  what  is  singu- 
"  lar,  continues  this  benevolent  clergyman,  I  have  not  lost 

one  patient.'* 

Dr.  Thornton,  whose  opportunities  have  been  great  ia 
putrid  fever,  having  the  superintendance  of  a  dispensary*, 
which  includes  the  poor  of  nine  parishes,  and  is  situate  ia 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Giles,  has  made  frequent  trials  of  yeast, 
and  speaks  highly  in  its  praise. 

One  day,  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tovvn&end,  by  accident,  as 
Dr.  Thornton  went  past  a  shopf  in  Tottenham-court 
Road,  he  heard  the  screams  of  a  mother,  who  was  ago- 
nized on  seeing  her  child  expire.  These  screams  renewed 
the  struggles  of  the  child,  and  the  nurse  who  attended, 
threatened  to  take  away  at  this  moment  the  child,  that  it 
miaht  die  in  quiet.  Dr.  Thornton  got  down  immediately 
some  tartar  emetic,  which  quickly  acted  as  a  vomit ;  and 
after  the  operation  was  over,  he  gave  rhubarb,  w^hich 
cleared  the  intestines ;  he  then  ordered  the  child  every 
two  hours  yeast  and  water,  wnth  wine  and  bark,  and  in 
three  days  the  dying  child  was  up  and  v/ell. 

The  infection  had  spread  to  two  others  in  the  same  house. 
In  this  child,  and  in  another,  the  putrid  fever  vt^as  attended 
"witli  swelled  glands,  which  suppurated,  and  threatened 
gangrene.  In  a  robust  servant  girl,  it  took  the  form  of  a 
dreadful  putrid  sore  throat.  She  had  an  emetic,  and 
afterwards  some  rhubarb,  then  yeast  and  water  every  two 
hours.  The  first  effects  of  this  newly  discovered  remed}^ 
was  that  of  rendering  the  pulse  fuller  and  fifteen  beats  le^s 

*  The  St.  Mary-le-Boue  General  Dispciisarj. 
f  Mr.  Burford's. 
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in  a  minute,  and  her  black  tongue  soon  assumed  a  clean 
and  red  appearance.  Without  bark  or  wine  she  was 
speedily  recovered. 

In  Dr.  Beddoes*  Considerations  there  are  the  following 
extraordinary  cures.  Mr»  Caidwail,  engraver,  requested 
Dr.  Thornton  to  go  into  Green-street,  Leicester-fields,  to 
attend  Mr.  Hadril,  who,  he  said,  it  was  supposed  would 
not  out-live  the  day.  He  found  him  labouring  under  a 
dreadful  putrid  sore  throat;  the  tongue  was  black  and 
thick  coated,  and  the  pulse  quick  and  fluttering.  Evacua- 
tions being  first  premised,  yeast  and  bark  in  porter,  were 
exhibited  every  two  hours.  His  sister,  who  nursed  him, 
was  soon  after  attacked  by  the  same  fever,  but  the  throat 
was  not  affected.  She  was  not  like  her  brother,  confuied 
to  her  bed,  but  her  w^eakness  was  so  great  that  she  could 
not  walk  across  the  room,  nor  even  stand  up  half  a  minute 
without  sy])port.  In  both  these  cases  the  relief  from  the 
yeast  was  very  striking,  and  tlsey  were  soon  cured.  The 
wife  was  also  infected,  who  received  a  similar  benefit  from 
yeast. 

The  most  extraordinary  cases,  however,  are  the  follow- 
ing : — In  Husband-street,  a  small  confmed  situation,  near 
Berwick-street,  a  fever  broke  out,  which  in  the  short  space 
of  a  fortnight,  in  three  houses  only,  swept  away  six  per- 
sons. Dr.  Thornton's  assistance  was  at  this  time  called 
in  to  Mrs.  Woolcott,  No.  1,  in  that  street,  who  hy  deli- 
rious and  comatose,  with  her  two  children,  all  in  the  same 
bed.  She  refused  medicine  and  food,  and  was  obliged  to 
be  drenclied,  in  order  to  get  either  down.  An  emetic  and 
cathartic  being  premised,  they  were  all  put  upon  the  same 
plan,  that  is,  were  to  "take  every  three  J;iours  two-thirds  of 
a  glass  of  fresh  porter,  v/ith  two  table  spoonfuls  of  yeast, 
and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  and  the  food,  at  intervals. 
Was  the  whites  of  eggs,  which  Dr.  Thornton  judged,  of  all 
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things,  were  least  subject  to  putrify*,  beat  up  with  some 
sugar  and  water,  and  as  it  was  the  commencement  of 
summer,  strawberries  were  also  ordered  ;  and  without  any 
fartlier  medicine  from  the  apothecary  than  the  emetic  and 
purge,  although  the  woman  was  at  first  obliged  to  be 
drenched,  yet  she  and  her  whole  family  recovered,  and  this 
very  rapidly. 

Among  the  poor  in  St.  Giles's  nothing  is  administered 
by  Dr.  Thornton,  after  cleansing  the  primye  viae,  than  two 
table  spoonfuls  of  in  some  porter,  every  two  hours  ; 

and  out  of  alxjve  forty  cases  not  one  has  died  under  this 
treatment ;  and  when  we  consider  the  dilficulty  there  often 
is  to  make  children  take  bark,  and  its  frequent  inefficacy, 
yeast  must  be  considered  as  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  ars  medendi. 

Another  method  of  cure,  combining  all  the  three  fore- 
going, is  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Thornton,  and  recorded  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend  in  the  Elements  of  Therapeutics^. 
Dr.Thornton  considers  the  contagious  matter,  productive  of 
putrid  fever,  as  a  violent  stimulus,  which  resembles  the 
operation  of  wine+  or  opium §,  first  increasing  the  action  of 

*  We  know  tliat  eggs  are  kept  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  the  white, 
even  under  the  heat  of  the  hen's  hody,  does  not  putrify,  and  it  serves  as 
milk  to  the  embryo  in  the  egg.  ' 

-f^  This  admirable  work  treats  of  the  symptoms  and  nature  of  diseases , 
and  their  cure. 

X  I  once  saw  an  instance,  says  Dr.  Beddoes,  in  which  I  could  not  doubt 
that  complete  intoxication  was  produced  by  the  contagion  of  typhus,  to 
which  the  person  had  been  much  exposed.  Oiie  morning,  immediately 
upon  rising,  and  I  knew  he  had  <jlrank  nothing  the  niglit  before,  I  was 
astonished  to  observe  that  flighty  vivacity  and  disposition  to  wild  disjointed 
talk,  together  with  the  other  signs  which  infallibly  denote  a  certain  degree 
of  intoxication,  especially  when  you  are  well  acquainted  beforehand  with 
the  manners  of  the  party,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  during  which  I  saw 
him  frequently,  he  became  heavy,  had  febrile  shivering?,  and  complaintv^s 
of  head-ach.    The  next  day  he  became  more  feverish,  hut  was  not  ecu- 
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*^  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  after  a  few  days,  having 
"  worn  down  the  excitability,  the  sthenic  diathesis  is  suc- 
**  ceeded  by  the  asthenic  or  putrid.  He  therefore  advises 
"  to  expel  this  morbid  and  excessive  stimulus  by  evacua- 
"  tions*  ;  secondly,  to  correct  this  stimulus,  which  may 
"  be  accomplished  by  antiseptics!;  and  thirdly,  to  supply 
"  the  principle  of  irntabiNty,  which  may  be  done  by 
*^  oxyds,  or  the  inhalation  of  factitious  vital  air. 

*'  When  my  physician  Dr.  Thornton,"  says  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Townsend,  **  who  had  recovered  me,  when  in  the 

worst  stage  of  a  putrid  fever,  was  returned  to  town,  he 
"  was  called  in  for  his  advice,  respecting  two  children 
**  labouring  under  the  same  species  of  fever.  As  the 
**  eldest  child  appeared  to  be  in  the  greatest  danger,  with 
**  a  becoming  diffidence  of  a  new  practice^,  he  desired  the 
"  father  to  allow  him  to  accept  her  only  as  his  patient, 
"  and  that  the  apothecary  should  go  on  with  the  youngest. 
**  He  gave  instantly  an  emetic  of  tartarized  antimony  and 
"  ipecacuanha  ;  and  after  the  operation  was  fully  over, 

and  a  little  nourishment  got  down,  he  followed  it  up 

with  rhubarb  and  tartarized  kali,  supporting  the  patient 
*^  at  intervals  with  wine.    When  the  bowels  were  clear, 

he  ordered,  at  regular  intervals,  an  infusion  of  bark  in 

fined  till  the  fifth  day,  though  the  head-ach  and  other  symptoms  never 
quitted  him.  He  then  passed  into  putrid  fever,  which  continued  until 
the  twenty-first  day,  when  he  recovered.  Does  not  the  alkaiine  urine  in 
such  persons  denote,  continues  Dr.  Beddoes,  a  deficiency  of  the  oxygen  ? 

I  Vide  VoL  IIL  p.  625,  Sect.  LIL  Of  Jspht/xia  from  opium,  fifth  edi- 
tion of  Medical  Extracts, 

*  During'  the  late  war  in  America,  an  emetic  seldom  failed  of  prevent- 
ing an  attack  of  putrid  fever,  when  g;iven  in  its  forming,-  stage.  Vide  Rush 
an  the  Yellow  Fever,  p.  336. 

f  Chiefly  such  as  impart  fixed  air. 

X  Evacuations  in  putrid  fever.  This  practice  was  followed  previous  to 
the  appearance  of  the  yellow  fever  iis  America.  Vide  the  Letters  of  Ds\ 
TitsoKNToN;,  &c.  to  Dr.  Beddoes. 
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"  port  wine,  impregnated  with  FIXED  AIR,  and  hey 
"  drink  was  water  acidulated  with  FIXED  AIR  and 
"  tamarinds.  Mild  cathartics  were  exhibited  each  night, 
*•  and  the  antiseptic  rernediesj  were  lessened,  and  his 
"  patient  inhaled  air  blended  with  factitious  VITAL  AIR, 
*'  T)y1  Thornton  then  went  into  the  country  to  see  some 
"  particular  friends,  and  on  his  return  he  hastened  to  visit 

these  children.  He  found  his  little  patient  in  perfect 
"  health  and  blooming;  but  the  situation  of  the  other 
"  child  was  far  different.  As  he  entered  the  house,  the 
"  father  informed  him,  that  his  child  was  at  the  point  of 
"  death,  and  all  he  could  hope  from  him  now  was,  in 
"  some  degree  to  palliate  her  sufferings.  For  three  days 
**  and  as  many  nights,  every  thing  taken  into  her  stomach 
"  had  been  rejected.  During  this  time  she  had  had  no 
"  sleep.  WhenDr.Thornton  entered  the  room  she  had  beea 
"  just  convulsed,  was  speechless,  and  gasping  for  breath, 
"  Her  eyes  v^^ere  fixed  and  sunk,  and  surrounded  with  a 

circle  of  a  darkish  colour.  The  aiuscles  of  the  face  still 
"  quivered.    He  immediately  opened  the  window,  for  the 

room  had  but  one,  and  ordered  the  fire  to  be  put  out, 
"  The  room  was  then  darkened,  and  fdled  with  fine  sprays 
"  of  vinegar,  which,  by  absorbing  the  heat  of  the  room, 

cooled  the  chamber,  and  became  aeriform,  when,  to  the 
"  great  surprise  and  satisfaction  of  the  persons  who  were 

present,  she  revived,  and  her  speech,  after  a  few  minutes, 
*'  returned  to  her.  As  she  seemed  exhausted  for  want  of 
"  food.  Dr.  Thornton  ordered  her  the  white  of  an  egg, 
**  which,  of  all  nutritious  substances,  he  judged  the  least 

subject  to  putrefaction,  mixing  it  with  white  wine,  warm 
^'  water,  cinnamon,  and  lemon  juice-,  he  gave  her  very 
"  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  finding  it  remained, 
"  he  soon  after  tried  bark  and  red  wine,  which  was  im« 
^*  pregnated  with  FIXED  AIR^  directing  the  same  man- 
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"  ner  of  administration,  namely,  to  stop  whenever  the 
*'  smallest  inclination  to  vomiting  came  on.  She  had 
"  water  impregnated  with  FIXED  AIR  to  drink,  and  was 
"  recovering  fast  under  this  treatment,  when  some  offi- 
"  cious  ignorant  nurse  interfered,  and  the  fire  was  renewed 
in  the  apartment,  and  the  child  was  loaded  with  flan- 
nels,  in  consequence  of  which  she  was  again  seized 
"  with  similar  convulsions,  and  became  speechless ;  -but 
*'  in  less  than  five  minutes  she  was  restored  as  before,  by 
*'  breathing  a  superoxygenated  air.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
"  days,  from  the  evacuant,  antiseptic,  and  tonic  treatment, 
'*  she  was  out  of  danger,  and  able  to  leave  her  bed.'* 

In  Dr,  Beddoes*  Considerations  of  the  Medicinal  Power  " 
of  Factitious  Air*,  we  have  the  following  communication 
from  Dr.  Thornton,  in  a  letter  to  that  patriotic  physician. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

*'  It  seems  reserved  for  the  honour  of  the  present  en- 
lightened age,  to  discover  a  scientific  and  successful 
method  of  treating  putrid  fever.  The  contagion  has  been 
represented  as  a  stimulus  exhausting  the  irritability  of  the 
system,  which  depends  upon  the  oxygen  in  the  blood ;  and 
a  method  of  cure,  hypothetically  deduced,  was  to  supply  this 
as  fast  as  it  was  consumed  by  the  excessive  and  morbid  sti^ 
mulus.  You  justly  reprobate  the  common  practice  of 
drenching  patients  labouring  under  typhus,  with  wine  and 
opiates,  until  they  are  not  unfrequently  stimulated  to 
death.  *  If  I  have  imputed  the  debility,'  you  say,  *  to  its 
real  cause,  our  chief  aim  should  be  to  restore  the  principle 
of  excitability  ;  and  stimulants  should,  in  the  mean  time, 
be  exhibited  with  a  more  sparing  hand.*    Under  this  per- 


See  Part  IV.  and  V.  of  this  interesting  Tfork, 
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suasion  I  liave  conducted  my  practice,  and  with  what  sik;* 
cess  the  present  case  will  disclose. 

"  John  Lewis,  chairman,  living  at  No.  4%  Compton- 
street,  was  seized  with  head-ach ;  rigors,  terminating  in 
violent  sweat ;  great  thirst ;  a  very  unpleasant  taste  in  his 
mouth;  delirium  at  night;  a  sense  of  burning  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach  ;  spirits  exceedingly  depressed  ;  so 
weak  as  to  feel  his  legs  sink  under  him  ;  his  countenance 
was  extremely  vacant ;  his  answers  were  incoherent ;  he 
complained  of  incipient  deafness ;  being  desired  to  put  out 
his  tongue,  it  appeared  coated,  and  very  brown  ;  and 
there  was  a  crackling  noise  in  respiration  ;  the  pulse  was 
feeble,  tense,  and  very  quick.  In  order  to  diminish  the 
excitement,  I  directed  an  emetic,  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
cathartic.  The  former  was  repeated  twice;  the  latter 
every  night. 

"  To  impart  oxygen  to  the  blood,  which  was  consuming 
by  the  excess  of  morbid  stimulus,  I  made  him  inhale  each 
day  ten  quarts  of  vital  air  to  thirty  of  atmospheric ;  and 
besides  oxyd  emetics  and  aperients,  I  gave  him  nitre 
adding  a  little  bark  and  myrrh  to  keep  up  his  strength. 

From  my  journal  it  appears,  that  he  progressively 
grew  better,  and  in  a  fortnight  was  restored  ;  when,  by  my 
advice,  he  went  into  the  country.  In  another  easel  com» 
bined  the  acetum  nitrosum  (nitrous  acid)  with  the  happiest 
eiTect 

I  am,  &c. 

R,  J.  Thosnton.^ 

In  the  Philosophical  Magazine  we  have  also  the  follow* 
ing  interesting  cases : 

-  "  After  attending  a  family  labouring  under  putrid  fever, 
I  was  seized  myself!>"  says  Dr.  Thorntons  "  w^th  the  same 
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fever,  but  it  was  prevented  formiYig  by- an  emetic  and  calo- 
mel cathartic.  It  assailed  next  my  wife,  who  being  ad- 
vanced in  pregnancy,  the  same  remedies  could  not  be 
employed,  and  the  fever  actually  formed  itself.  The 
symptoms  became  so  alarming,  that  mustard  cataplasms 
Were  applied  to  the  feet,  and  there  arising,  towards  the 
close  of  the  disease,  violent  startings  of  the  tendons,  and  a 
cold  clammy  sweat,  with  a  fluttering  and  sunk  pulse,  I  was 
induced  to  make  trial  of  the  oxygen  air  nearly  in  a  pure 
state,  and  Mrs.  Thornton  was  immediately  revived  by  this 
remedy,  and  after  a  fever,  which  lasted  one  and  twenty 
days,  recovered.  A  servant  in  the  house,  and  a  nufse^ 
were  next  seized,  and  I  had  the  maid  taken  out  of  bed, 
and  made  her  inhale  thirty  quarts  of  vital  air,  mixed  with 
twice  that  quantity  of  atmospheric,  which  being  repeated 
for  a  few  days,  she  was  completely  restored.  The  nurse 
went  home  and  died  of  this  fever.  My  two  children  were 
afterwards  seized  with  the  same  fever,  and  being  .declared 
by  the  gentleman  who  attended  them,  past  all  hopes,  I 
ordered  a  carriage  to  be  procured,  and  took  them  imme- 
diately  to  the  top  of  Highgate  Hill,  where  they  were 
composed  to  sleep  by  the  keen  country  air,  and  came 
home  greatly  mended,  which  excursion  being  repeated 
daily,  they  both  recovered,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one* 
Seeing  the  good  effects  of  air,  and  of  the  factitious  oxygen 
air,  I  adopted  both  in  the  fullest  manner  in  the  instance 
about  to  be  recorded,  the  result  of  which  the  reader  will 
gee  from  the  following  letter  from  an  eminent  surgeon 

To  Dr,  Thornton. 

"  Barnet,  June  11,  179^. 

Dear  Sir, 

My  daughter  was  taken,  the  <27th  of  February,  1798., 
with  chills,  followed  by  shiveriugs,  considerable  loss  of 
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stMgth  and  depression  of  spirits.  She  continued  suffer- 
ing much  from  chills  for  about  four  or  five  hours,  after 
which  she  complained  of  heat  and  flushing  in  her  face, 
not  attended  with  much  thirst,  and  was  a  little  delirious 
th&t  night.  The  next  day  the  symptoms  increased,  and 
the  debility  was  so  great,  that  I  was  obliged,  after  the 
first  passages  had  been  thoroughly  cleansed,  to  have  re- 
course to  wine  and  bottled  porter,  together  with  cordial 
antiseptic  medicines,  which  plan  was  pursued  under  a 
physician  during  the  progress  of  the  disease;  towards  the 
close  of  which  the  poor  child  was  so  shockingly  debili- 
tated, that  we  expected  every  minute  wotdd  be  her  last, 
which  induced  you  to  direct  vital  air*  hy  which,  and  the 
constant  use  of  strong  vinegar  thoroughly  sprayed  with  a 
he«irth-brush  all  over  the  room  and  curtains  of  the  bed, 
revived  her  astonishingly ;  but  the  manner  in  which  she 
constantly  revived,  after  inhaling  the  vital  air,  must  be 
chiefly  attributed  to  it,  as  the  vinegar  had  been  used  in 
the  way  before-mentioned  almost  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  disease,  and  was,  I  believe,  not  only  of  great  use  to 
the  patient,  but  prevented  the  fever  spreading  in  my 
famjly.  No  poor  human  being,  I  believe,  ever  had  a 
narrower  escape  from  death,  and  I  shall  always  feel  myself 
undcH'  the  highest  obligations  possible  to  you  for  your 
attention  and  extraordinary  skill  'in  restoring  my  dear 
chiklj  with  God's  assistance,  to, 

"  Dear  Sir, 
*'  Your  much  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

-  "  John  Corpe. 

■*  P.S.  I  had  almost  forgot  to  observe,  that  the  door 
and  windows  of  my  dear  child's  room  were  kept  almost 

*  Sixteen  quarts  of  vital  air,  mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of  atmos^ 
jpheric  air,  were  administered  in  the  evening. 
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constantly  open,  and  being  exactly  opposite  to  each  other, 
naturally  created  a  free  circulation  of  fresh  air." 

Observations  on  this  case  hy  Dr.  Thornton. — This 
patient,  when  I  .^aw  her,  was  convulsed,  and  the  nurse  said, 
*  That  if  it  was  her  child,  nothing  more  should  be  given.* 
Even  her  mother  requested,  '  If  there  really  was  no  hopes, 
that  she  miglit  not  be  disturbed  by  medicine/  What 
increased  the  alarm  was,  a  tradesman,  a  few  doors  off,Jiad 
lately  died  of  this  same  fever,  under  two  eminent  physi- 
cians, leaving  behind  a  wjdow  and  six  children.  The 
case,  indeed,  seemed  deplorable,  but  despair  should  never 
be  allowed  while  there  is  life,  and  it  authorised  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  vital  air,  which,  undoubtedly,  contributed 
much  to  the  recovery  of  this  amiable  young  lady." 

We  shall  not  detain  the  reader  with  any  fuller  detail 
concerning  putrid  fever,  as  the  subject  will  be  again  re- 
sumed,* but  shall  hasten  briefly  to  relate  the  new  trials 
which  have  been  lately  made  in  scurvy.  From  the  resem-. 
blance  of  the  blood  taken  from  the  arm  with  that  of  a 
person  labouring  under  a  putrid  fever  (for  the  blood  does 
not,  or  very  feebly  coagulates),  from  the  sallowness  of  the 
countenance, — the  black  and  blue  spots  suffused  over  the 
surface, — the  coldness  of  the  body,  &c.  the  illustrious  Dr. 
Beddoes  first  conjectured  that  in^ scurmj  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  OXYGEN  in  the  blood,  and  suggested  a 
plan  of  treatment  according  to  this  theory.f    Soon  after, 

*  We  shall  then  do  justke  to  the  discovery  of  Sh*  William  Fordyee,  and 
relate  the  extrao?dinary  recovery  of  the  son  of  Lord  Bute,  by  means  of 
the  MURIATIC  ACID  ;  and  we  shall  then  likewise  consider  the  practice 
of  Dr.  James,  and  enter  fully  into  the  merits  of  his  justly  celebrated 
powder. 

t  Vide  Ohservations  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Calculus ^  Sea  Smrvi/, 
Chmumptioni  Catarrh,  and  Fever;  by  Thomas  Beddoes,  M.D. 
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a  practical  treatise*  appeared,  written  by  Dr.  Trotter. 
"  It  is  our  duty,"  says  this  learned  and  humane  physi- 
cian, **  to  draw  philosophy  from  the  laboratory  of  the 
"  chemist,  and  make  her  subservient  to  the  practical 
"  purposes  of  Hfe.  Whilst  I  had  the  advantage  of  collect- 
"  ing  facts  on  the  subject  of  scui  vy.  Dr.  Beddoes  had 
•*  superior  advantages  to  me,  in  improving  and  extending 
"  the  doctrine  which  I  had  adopted.  A  situation  infi- 
"  nitely  more  favourable  to  philosophical  retirement,  a 

knowledge  of  chemistry  inferior  to  none  in  our  age,  a 
"  love  for  the  study,  and  a  desire  to  reduce  it  in  practice, 
"  to  the  relief  of  his  fellow>creatures,  have  brought  us  to 
"  an  era  in  the  history  of  medicine,  that  has  unfolded  to 
"  our  view,  secrets  of  nature,  on  which  our  predecessors 

in  science  were  not  even  able  to  form  a  plausible  con-  \ 
"  jecture.  In  February  1793,  1  was  removed,"  says  Dr. 
Trotter,  from  the  Centurion  to  the  Vengeance  of  74 
*'  guns,  then  at  Spithead,  and  fitting  to  receive  the  broad 
"  pendant  of  Commodore  Charles  1'homson,  now  Rear- 
"  Admiral ;  and  intended  for  the  Leeward  Island  station. 
"  The  work^  of  DhBeddoes  was  at  this  time  put  into 
"  my  hands.  The  company  of  the  Vengeance  had  a 
**  quart  of  cocoa  a  man,  with  sugar  enough  to  sweeten  it, 
"  for  breakfast,  in  lieu  of  oatmeal,  butter,  and  cheese.-— 
"  They  had  for  dinner  excellent  salt  meat.  Yet  scurvy 
"  was  not  prevented  from  making  its  inroad.  The  officers 
"  of  this  ship,  who  at  first  had  always  plentifully  shared 

*  Medical  etnd  Chemical  Essays:  containing  observations  on  scurvy ? 
communications  from  South  Wales:  the  case  of  a  blue  boy ;  and  .thoughts 
fin  the  chemical  nature  and  decomposition  of  watery  with  a  certain  method 
of  preserving  it  pure  and  sweet  in  long  voyages.  By  Thomas  Trotter,  M.D^ 
phj'sician  to  his  Majest^^'s  fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Richard 
Earl  Howe. 

*  Observations  ©n  Calculus,  Sea  Scurvy^  &c. 
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**  their  fresh  slock  with  the  sick,  could  in  the  present 
**  instance  afford  them  no  assistance,  for  they  had  but  a 
•*  very  small  store  on  board,  not  sufticient  to  last  them  a 
"  third  of  the  present  voyage.  Many  persons  were  in 
**  consequence  violently  afflicted  with  sea-scurvy. 

"  Robert  Bell,  aged  thirty,  was  a  seaman,  and  im- 
"  pressed:  his  symptoms  of  scurvy  were  spungy  gums, 
"  hardened  and  contracted  hams,  livid  spots  on  the  thighs 
"  and  legs,  very  much  depressed  in  spirits,  and  apprehen- 
"  sive.  He  was  ordered  vitriolic  acid  diluted  in  water, 
"  in  as  great  a  quantity  as  his  stomach  and  bowels  would 
"  bear  without  pain.  For  the  first  two  or  three  days  Bell 
"  had  better  spirits,  and  looked  more  lively ;  but  the 
*'  benefit  did  not  continue,  for  he  grew  much  worse  at 
*'  the  end  of  a  week.  It  was  then  changed  for  juice  of 
*'  LIMES,  which  in  a  few  days  elfectodlly  cured  him.  The 
"  effect  of  LIME  JUICE,  as  I  have  had  many  occasions 
"  since  to  observe,  was  apparent  always  in  less  than 
*'  twenty-four  hours.  Five  cases  of  nearly  the  same  de- 
**  scription  foilovved  the  above ;  and  the  result  was  uni- 

formiy  the  same.  In  the  fond  attachment  to  the  phi- 
*'  losopliy  of  [)hysic,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  scientific  en- 
*'  quiry,  one  may  be  sometimes  betrayed  into  fallacious 
*'  conclusions.  But  divesting  myself  of  all  partiality  for  a 
*'  favourite  opinion,  I  can  have  no  doubt,"  continues  Dr. 
Trotttr,  "  that  the  good  effects  of  the  ciTiiic  acid  in  the 
*'  cure  of  scurvy,  are  entirely  owing  to  its  imparting 
"  OXYGEN  to  the  blood,  however  difficult  it  is  to  re- 

conciie  it  with  the  want  of  eilicacy  in  the  other  acid  in 
*'  curing-  tliis  disease. 

*'  In  December  1793,  I  wasappcinted  physician  to  the 
*'  royal  lio-pital  at  Haslar,  Portsmouth.  'I'his  hospital 
"  is  attended  by  two  physicians.  The  south  side  fell  to 
"  the  lot  of  Dr.  Joim  Lind,  and  the  north  to  me.  The 
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first  patient  in  scurvy  who  came  under  my  care  was 

John  Driver,  belonging  to  the  Queen  Charlotte,  the 
*'  flag-ship  of  Earl  Howe.    His  symptoms  were  invete- 

rate,  and  the  hams  so  contracted  that  he  could  not 
*'  walk.    He  was  by  the  assistant  dispenser  put  on  the 

vimmi  aMiscorhutiam  of  the  hospital,  the  same  as  pre- 

scribed  by  Lind,  senior.  At  the  time  I  visited  him,  he 
*'  had  taken  his  medicine  for  two  days,  and  was  on  a  diet 

of  mutton  and  greens;  yet  he  found  himself  worse. 
"  He  was  immediately  ovdered  two  ounces  of  the  cixiac 
"  ACID  three  times  a  day.  On  calling  to  see  him  next 
*'  morning,  I  found  him  still  worse,  and  ordered  him  two 
**  ounces  of  the  same  acid  four  times  a  day.  On  the  deiy 
"  following  I  was  yet  more  surprised,  that  his  complaints 
"  were  not  beginning  to  yield.  He  was  now  yellow  or 
"  Jivid  all  over,  and  his  pains  at  night  tormenting.  The 
"  nurse,  and  other  people  in  the  ward,  assured  me,  that 
"  his  medicine  was  faithfully  taken.  From  this  I  was  led 
"  to  examine  the  bottle  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  where, 
*'  instead  of  lime  juice,  it  was  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
"  There  were,  it  appeared,  no  lime  juice  in  the  dispensary, 

and  the  suvccdaneum  had  nearly  cost  tlie  man  his  life. 
*'  I  now  supplied  him  witli  sixteen  ounces  of  the  citric 
"  ACID,  concentrated  by  congelation.    With  this  prepara- 

tion  he  recovered  in  a  few  days ;  and  was  soon  after 
"  discharged  to  his  ship." 

*'  While  a  surgeon  in  the  royal  navy,  I  have,  oftener 

ihan  once,  had  occasion*,"  says  Mr.  Patterson,  to 
"  lament  the  limited  power  of  medicine,  and  in  no  parti- 
* 

*  Vide  A  Treatise  on  the  Scurvy ;  co7itaining  a  new,  easy,  and  effectual 
method  of  curing  that  disease ;  the  cause,  and  indications  of  cure,  deduced 
from  practice ;  and  observations  connected  with  the  subject ;  with  anAppert' 
dix  consisting  of  five  letters.,  respecting  the  success  of  a  new  antiscorbutic 
medicine.    By  Mr.  Patterson,  Surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
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cular  instance  more  than  in  scurvy.  In  various  stations, 
"  and  in  opposite  climates,  I  have  had  frequent  opportu* 

nity  of  observing  this  disease,  in  all  its  variety ;  and,  at 
**  times,  obliged  to  witness  it,  in  all  its  hideous  shapes, 
"  without  having  it  in  my  power  to  put  a  stop  to  its 

destructive  career.  Such  scenes  as  these  are  well  cai- 
"  culated  to  make  a  medical  man  attentive.  I  could  not 
*'  fail  to  observe  the  great  desire  that  scorbutic  patients 
"  have  for  acids.  People,  labouring  under  this  disease, 
"  have  been  known  to  use,  in  the  way  of  drink,  and  in 
"  seasoning  their  food,  one  pint  of  vinegar  in  the  course  of 
"  the  day,  and  with  impunity.  One  patient  drank,  during 
"  a  night,  a  whole  quart,without  any  painful  or  disagreeable 
**  symptoms  supervening.  Having  seen  the  good  effects 
"  of  nitre  (nitrous  acid  combined  v/ith  alkali)  in  several 
"  cases  of  scurvy,  and  knowing,  from  the  discovery  in  che- 
^  mistry,  that  it  contained  a  vast  quantity  of  the  acidifying 
"  principle,  or  VITAL  AIR,  I  was  led  to  make  a  solution 
"  of  this  salt  in  cinegar.  Before  I  administered  this  new 
'*  remedy,  1  made  the  following  experiments  out  of  tha 
"  body,    I  took  the  blood  from  a  patient  in  scurvy,  and 

from  a  man  in  health,  and  having  cut  off  the  florid  sur- 
*'  face  of  the  coagulum,  I  poured  some  diluted  vitriolici 
"  acid  on  the  dark  coloured  coagulum,  and  it  assumed  a 
"  blacker  appearance  in  both  cups.  On  the  contrary, 
*'  Vvdien  I  poured  this  solution  of  7iitre  in  vinegar,  the 
"  colour  of  the  coagulum  was  immediately  changed  to  a 
•*  beautiful  red,  more  bright  than  even  arterial  blood,  it 
"  even  turned  to  a  bright  red  that  dark  coagulum  which 
"  the  diluted  vitriolic  acid  had  nearly  rendered  black. 
"  Upon  the  hrst  favourable  occasion,  I  was  resolved  to 
"  try  this  solution,  and  I  had  soon  occasion  to  put  it  to  the 
*'  test  of  experiment;  and  with  inexpressible  pleasure  I 
"  found  it,  in  a  vast  variety  of  cases,  succeed  beyond  my 
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"  most  sanguine  expectation.  By  means  of  the  riitrofii 
"  vinegar,  the  belly,  in  general,  is  kept  gently  lax  ;  th« 
**  discharge  of  urine  is  increased,  and  changes  from  a?i 
"  alkaline  to  a  healthy  nature;  the  skin  becomes  open, 
*'  and  more  agreeable  to  the  touch  i  the  chilliness  is^ 
*'  changed  to  a  pleasing  -warmth  ;  and  the  pulse  acquires 

steadiness  and  heaithy  strength.  Sleep  comes  to  be 
*'  more  natural.  The  sallow  and  the  gloomy  countenance 
"  is  gradually  changed  into  the  cheerful.  The  gums  heal 
"  and  grow  firm.  The  lower  extremities  lose  faster  than 
**  could  be  supposed  their  livid  hue";  they  gradually  be- 

come  softer,  less  painful,  and  more  flexible  ;  and  ulcers 

put  on  an  healthy  appearance,  and  soon  skin  over.  The 
"  great  oppression  about  the  breast  gives  way  ;  and  the 

cough  and  breathing  become  legs  laborious.  The  appe- 
*'  tite  and  the  sense  of  taste  is  restored.  The  depression  of 
*'  spirits  and  the  lassitude  are  forgot.  The  strength  increases; 
*'  and,  at  last,  health  is  re-established.  In  the  month  of 
"  July,  1794,  I  made  comparative  trials  with  this  solution, 
"  and  the  juice  of  limes,  and  after  having  duly  weighed 

all  circumstances,  I  am  inclined  to  decide  in  favour  of  the 
"  former;  one  advantage,  however,  it  certainly  possesses- 
*'  over  the  latter,  as  it  consists  of  articles  which  may  at  all 
"  times,  and  with  very  little  expence,  be  obtained,  and 
"  W'ithout  difficolty  preserved  ;  in  short,  it  is  the  des/dera- 

turn  which  Dr.  Beddoes  has  attempted  to  establish.'* 

V/e  are  now  arrived  at  the  most  brilliant  sera  in  physic. 
The  different  factitious  airs  were  soon  after  tried  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu  in  Paris,  many  of  which  proved  successful,  but 
some  turning  out  inauspicious,*  and  tlie  revolution  suc^ 
ceeding,  with  the  tyranny  of  Robiespierre,  who  put  to 
death  Lavoisier,  and  many  other  literary  characters,  a  veil 
was  drawn  over  this  new  branch  of  science  for  a  time,  but 


*  The  trial  of  vital  air  in  consumption. 
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as  Fonrcroy  justly  observes,  "  the  analogy  of  action  which 
has   been  discovered   between   digestion,  respiration, 
circulation,  and  insensible  perspiration,  has  begun  to 
establish  on  new  views,  more  solid  than  were  heretofore 
**  possessed,  a  system  of  animal  physics,  which  pro- 
mise  an  abundant  harvest  of  discoveries  and  improve- 
"  mehls.     Unquestionably  it  will  be,  in  pursuing  the 
**  chemical  changes  that  are  undergone  in  the  system, 
that  an  edifice  equally  novel  and  solid  will  be  erected." 
Whilst  the  progress  of  the  pneumatic  practice  of  phy- 
sic wa«  stopped  in  France  by  the  revolution.  Dr.  Beddoes, 
the  celebrated  professor  of  chemislry  at  Oxford,  endea- 
voured to  turn  the  attention  of  the  faculty  in  England,  to 
this  new  branch  of  science.    He  settled  at  Bristol  Hot 
Wells,  with  a  view  of  curing  consumption  by  a  reduced 
atmosphere,  and  the   abstraction   of  oxygen   from  the 
system.    His  works  soon  passed  into  the  hands  of  every 
one;  for  he  possessed  the  rare  art  of  diffusing  through  his 
writings  that  lively  interest,  that  enchanting  colouring, 
and  that  delicate  and  vigorous  touch,  which  influence, 
attach,  and  subdue  the  mind.    The  profundity  of  his 
reasoning  is  every  where  united  to  all  that  agreeable 
imagery,  which  the  most  brilliant  imagination  can  furnish. 
The  sacred  h re  of  gxnius  animates  all  his  productions  ;  his 
theories  constantly  exhibit  the  most  sublime  prospects  in 
their  totality,  and  the  most  perfect  correspondence  in  their 
parts;  and  even  whilst  he  raises  hypotheses,  we  are  in- 
clined to  persuade  ourselves  that  they  are  established 
truths. 

Unfortunately  for  the  establishment  of  pneiunatic  reme- 
dies, consumption^  is  not  a  disease  often  cured,  and  few 
other  diseases  are  seen  at  the  Hot  Wells.  The  vital  air 
wiis  tried  for  the  same  disease,  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  in 
France,  and,  as  Chaptal  elegantly  expresses  himself,  it 

Vol.  n.  ^  IX 
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spread  flowers  on  the  borders  of  the  tombs,  but  it  hastened 
the  catastrophe,"  and  hence  no  farther  trials  were  made 
in  that  kingdom. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Darwin,  who  has  of  late  turned 
his  attention  much  to  this  subject,  observes,  that 
"  VITAL  AIR  penetrates  the  fine  moist  membranes  of 
"  the  air-vessels  of  the  lungs,  and  unites  with  the  blood 
"  by  chemical  attraction,  as  is  seen  to  happen,  when 
"  blood  is  drawn  into  a  basin,  for  the  lower  surface  of  the 
"  crassimentum  is  of  a  dark  red  so  long  as  it  is  covered 
"  from  the  air  by  the  upper  surface,  but  becomes  florid 
"  in  a  short  time  on  its  being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

The  perpetual  necessity  of  the  mixture  of  VITAL 
"  AIR  with  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  evinces  that  it  must 
"  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  sanguiferous  system,  as  the 
"  motions  of  the  heart  and  arteries  presently  cease,  where 
"  animals  are  immersed  in  air  which  possess  no  oxygen.'* 
It  may  also  subsequently  answer  another  important  pur- 
pose, as  it  probably  affords  the  material  for  the  produc- 
tion of  xh^  sensorial  power,  which  is  supposed  to  be  secreted 
in  the  brain  and  medullary  part  of  the  nerves^  and  that 
the  perpetual  demand  of  this  fluid  in  respiration  is  occa-? 
sioned  by  the  sensorial  poicer,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
produced  from  it,  being  too  subtle  to  be  confined  in  any 
part  of  the  system.* 

The  Rev.  Mr.Tov/NSEND,  the  learned  author  of  The  Ele- 
ments of  Therapetitics,  observes,  when  speaking  of  the  FAC- 
TITIOUS AIRS,  "  that  these  promise,  under  the  skilful 
"  management  of  Dr.  Beddoes  at  the  Hot  Wells,  Bristol, 
"  and  Dr.  Thornton  in  London,  to  be  a  remedy  well 
"  worthy  the  attention  of  the  medical  jwactitioner.  The 
"  VITAL  AIR,  properly  diluted  with  common  air,  is  ^ 

*  .Vide  ZGoncmia,  or  the  Laics  of  Organic  Life,  vol.  ii.  A  work  which 
^Occupied}  as  this  philosopher  says,  thirty  years  deep  meditation. 
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stimulus  the  ixiost  natural  and  diffusive.  It  promotes 
"  the  insensible  perspiration,  greatly  aids  digestion,  fa- 

vours  sleep,  exhilirates  the  spirits,  and  relieves  difficult 
"  respiration.  It  is  found  of  the  highest  advantage  in 
"  most  nervous  diseases.  The  AZOTIC  AIR  abates 
"  inflammation,  and  is  the  only  remedy  with  the  HY- 
"  DROGEN  AIR,  that  is  found  capable  of  arresting  the 
"  progress  of  consumption,  and  the  CARBONIC  ACID 

AIR  is  a  most  powerful  antiseptic." 

It  being  ascertained  by  direct  experiment,  that  the  heart 
and  arteries  can  be  raised*  from  64  to  120  pulsations  in  a 
minute,  by  the  inhalation  of  pure  oxygen,  or  vital,  air, 
and  that  by  abstj'acting  this  vital  gas  from  atmospheric 
air,  their  actions  can  be  lessenedf  from  120  to  64  beats  in 
a  minute,  the  pneumato-chemtcal  physician  has  there- 
fore a  complete  povi^er  over  the  heart  and  arteries,  just  as  a 
watch-maker  has  a  power  over  the  movement  of  a  watch, 
by  means  of  the  regulator. 

It  being  likewise  proved,  that  the  blood  and  solids  are 
composed  in  part  of  vital  air,  he  has  also  the  power  of 
altering  the.  mass  o  f  blood,  and  therefore  of  changing  the 

*  Although  Mr.  Taylor  was  not  more  than  22  years  of  age,  his  natural 
pulse  was  only  64  previous  to  the  experiment,  During  the  inhalation  of 
the  pure  oxygen  air,  his  pulse,  as  Dr.  Higgins  remarked,  was  quickened 
to  90  beats  in  a  minute,  and  was  considerably  increased  in  Julncss  und 
strength.  The  vessel  being  immediately  charged  again  with  19  pints  of 
OXYGEN  GAS,  he  respired  these  also,  and  consumed  them  entirely  in  six 
minutes.  His  pulse  was  in  consequence  increased  to  120  beats  in  a  mi- 
nute, and  was  vigorous  withal.  See  Minutes  of  the  Society  for  P  hilosopM- 
cal  Experiments f  p.  146.  Also  Dr.  Goodwin's  Experiment^  p,  79,  and 
note  *,  p.  1  iO. 

-f-  One  consuraptlve  patient,  contrary  to  my  judgment,  says  Dr.  Bed« 
does,  used  to  inhale  at  times  air  wholly  deprived  of  oxygen.  During  this 
process  I  have,  felt  the  pulse  nearly  obliterated.  He  loved  to  indulge  in 
it,  and  describes  the  incipient  insensibility  produced  on  him  as  a  state 
highly  delightful.    Vide  Dr.  Beddoes's  Observatio7is,  p.  30, 
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constitution.  He  possesses  in  the  vital  air  a  means  of 
promoting  the  insensible  perspiration,  quickening  the  diges- 
tion, increasing  the  animal  heat  and  muscular  powers,  and 
of  raising  the  spirits. 

Dr.  Thornton,  at  the  same  time  as  Dr.  Beddoes,  began 
the  employment  of  the  factitious  airs  in  his  practice  of 
physic,  and,  with  a  becoming  ardour,  has  pursued  the 
subject  with  much  advantage  to  the  public.  He  now 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  improvement  since  the  death  of 
Dr.  Beddoes,  and  despises  the  opposition  that  naturally 
arises  from  any  new  improvements  in  physic. 

Attention  is  undoubtedly  not  less  due  to  the  other 
AERIAL  elements;  and  if  the  importance  of  OXYGEN 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  insisted  on  in  the  fore- 
going observations,  it  is  only  because  we  have  very  few 
facts  which  afford  a  foundation  for  reasoning  concerning 
the  connection  of  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  CARBON^ 
HYDROGEN,  or  AZOT,  with  the  functions  of  life; 
and  yet  much  obscurity  and  many  difficulties  must  be 
expected  to  remain,  till  we  acquire  the  knowledge  of  such 
facts.  Let  us,  however,  set  a  due  value  on  our  present 
knowledge,  though  it  be  imperfect;  and  restrain  those 
rude  hands  that  are  ever  ready  to  pluck  up  the  tender 
plants  of  science,  because  they  do  not  bear  ripe  fruit  at  a 
season  when  they  can  only  be  putting  forth  their  blossoms, 

*  For  cases  in  -which  the  factitious  airs  have  been  inhaled,  vide  the  end 
of  this  volume. 


SECT.  I. 


Of  Asphyxia  from  Unrespirahle  Airs, 

We  are  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  subject,  which  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  the  diseases  incident  to  the  hu- 
man frame,  and  the  philosophic  methods  of  cures.  In  the 
first  volume  we  saw  how  the  animal  frame  was  actuated 
by  stimuli,  and  health  was  produced  ;  and  in  this  we  shall 
contemplate  another  law  of  the  animal  economy,  how  a 
'defective  stimulation  produces  either  weakness^  or  accumu- 
lates irritability,  in  the  moving  and  sentient  fibres. 

When  an  animal  is  immersed  in  water,  his  pulse  be- 
comes weak  and  frequent ;  he  feels  an  anxiety  about  his 
breast,  and  struggles  to  relieve  it;  in  these  struggles  he 
lises  towards  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  throws  out  a 
quantity  of  air  from  the  lungs.  After  this  his  anxiety 
increases,  his  pulse  becomes  weaker ;  the  struggles  are 
renewed  with  more  violence  ;  he  rises  towards  the  surface 
jigain ;  throws  out  more  air  from  his  lungs,  and  makes 
several  efforts  to  inspire  ;  and  in  some  of  these  efforts,  a 
quantity  of  water  commonly  passes  into  his  mouth ;  liis 
shin  then  becomes  blue,  particularly  about  the  face  and 
lips\  his  pulse  gradually  ceases;  the  sphincters  are  re- 
laxed, and  he  falls  down  ivithout  sensation,  and  without 
7notion. 

This  description  of  drowning  applies,  as  far  as  the  cir- 
cumstances admit  of  comparison,  to  the  effects  occasioned 
by  unrespirahle  airs.  I  have  had  occasion,  says  Dr.  Bed- 
does,  to  remark  them  in  a  number  of  persons,  who  were 
curious  to  try  how  long  they  could  breathe  hydrogen 
GAS.    Tlie  frequency  and  debility  of  the  pulse  ;  the  blue^ 
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ness  of  the  Hps  and  coloured  paris  of  the  skin,  were  very  ob* 
servable  in  a  minute  or  a  minute  and  a  half.  Besides,  dizzi- 
ness was  felt,  and  the  eyes  have  grown  dim ;  in  animals,  the 
transparent  cornea  has  appeared  sunk  and  shrivelled,  the  skin 
has  become  flaccid,  and  the  body  was  as  it  were  collapsed. 
Several  individuals  agree  in  describing  the  incipient  insen- 
sibility produced  by  the  hydrogen  air  as  highly  agreeable. 
During  this  process,!  have  felt  the  pulse  ne^trly  obliterated. 
Afterwards,  as  the  persons  have  recovered,  it  becomes 
sensibly  fuller  and  stronger  than  before  the  inspiration. 
This  fact,  continues  Dr.  Beddoes,  belongs  to  a  general 
principle  now  beginning  to  be  understood  ;  "  When  the 

"  ORDINARY  POWERS  HAVE  BEEN,/  FOR  A  SHORT  TIME, 
"  WITHHELD  FROM  THE  BODY,  THEY  ACT  AFTERWARDS 

WITH  GREATER  EFFECT,"  as  holding  the  fingers  to  the 
Jire  after  handling  snow  occasions  severe  aching. 

In  a  late  publication*,  says  that  ingenious  physician,  we 
find  many  experiments,  which  confirm  the  opinion  here 
advanced,  that  the  unrespirable  airs  destroy  by  disarming 
the  system  of  its  moving  principle,  yet  do  they,  at  the 
same  time,  tend  to  refute  the  idea  of  those  who  have  sup- 
posed that  they  produce  this  deleterious  eflect  solely  by  the 
exclusion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  Between  these 
airs  there  seems  a  remarkable  difference  in  their  power  to 
pr.oduce  insensibility  and  death.  Hydrogen,  or  inflamma- 
ble air,  appears  the  least  noxious,  both  when  inspired 
alone,  or  mixed  with  atmospheric  air.  Azote  comes  next ; 
then  fixed  air ;  and  the  hydrocarbonate  appears  extremely 
active,  and  I  presume,  adds  Dr.  Beddoes,  that  for  recovery 
from  asphyxia  in  water  (when  but  little  goes  down  the 
wind-pi pef)  or  hydrogen  air  and  azote  will  be  much  more 

*  Considerations  on  the  Medicinal  Use  of  Factitious  Jir,  &c. 
f  As  the  intention  of  this  work  is  to  set  forth  truth,  and  not  to  combat 
erroneous  opinions^  the  reader  wili  not  be  surprised  to  find  this  question, 
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easy,  than  from  asphyxia  occasioned  by  other  imrespirable 
roediums.  It  may  be  reasonably  conjectured,  that  fixed 
air,  and  hydrocaibonate,  act  by  comhining  with  i\\Qi)xygen 
ah'eady  in  the  blood,  as  well  as  by  its  excluding  this  prifi" 
ciple :  and  this  conjecture  is  supported  by  the  hydracar* 
bonate  possessing  a  much  less  effect,  when  it  has  deposited 
some  part  of  its  charcoal ;  as  also  from  the  alteration 
which  it  is  found  to  produce  upon -the  blood*. 

"  Whether  the  introduction  of  water  into  the  wind-pipe  is,  or  is  not,  the 
immediate  cause  of  death  in  drowning  ?"  as  mentioned  by  DeHaen,  and 
others,  wholly  overlooked  in  the  Section  professedly  treating  on  the  reco- 
very of  drowned  persons.  We  will,  however,  consider  it  for  a  few  moments 
in  this  place.  If  an  artificial  dropsy  of  the  chest  be  produced  by  injecting 
two  ounces  of  water  into  the  lungs,  through  the  wind-pipe  of  a  healthy 
animal,  it  immediately  causes  oppression  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  but 
lio  fatal  asphyxia  ensues :  but  the  water  is  gradually  absorbed,  and  the 
symptoms  soon  disappear.  In  drowning,  the  case  is  very  different,  since 
a  few  minutes  submersion  is  svxfficient  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  animal, 
even  whether  water  enter  the  wind-pipe  or  not,  for,  in  most  cases,  none  is 
found  in  the  lungs  after  death.  This  is  decisively  proved  by  the  justly 
celebrated  Dr.  Goodwin.  He  placed  animals  in  quicksilver  and  in  ink, 
and  so  little  of  this  weighty  metal,  or  coloured  fluid,  was  found  in  the 
lungs,  as  left  no  doubt  of  it  not  being  the  proximate  cause  of  drowning. 
In  one  experiment  after  expiration,  the  animal  was  drowned  in  ink,  and 
no  fluid  whatever  was  found  in  the  lungs.  Vide  Dr.  Goodwin's  Essay 
on  Life  as  connected  with  Respiration,  to  which  was  adjudged  the  gold 
medal. 

Propter  optimcmi  Dissertat!onem  de  Resuscitatione. 

*  "  Having,"  says  this  ingenious  experimentalist,  "  put  two  fowls,  the 
one  infixed  air,  and  the  other  in  liydrocarbonate ;  to  my  great  surprise,  I 
found  in  the  former  the  same  appearances  as  in  drownfed  or  strangled  ani- 
mals, only  the  liver  appeared  a  shade  paler.  But  in  the  latter  the  whole 
flesh  was  throughout  of  a  light  pink  colour,  when  boiled,  and  the  marrow 
of  a  fine  red.  The  former  tasted  nearly  as  usual,  the  latter  was  certainly 
much  more  tender."  Other  acids,  beside  the  carbonic  acid,  produce  the 
isame  change  on  venal  blood,  rendering  it  of  the  arterial  colour.  The 
hydrocarhonate  air  is  the  happy  discovery  of  the  ingenious  Mr,  Watt,  one 
of  the  first  chemists  of  the  age. 
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Mines  and  coal-pits  are  frequently  infested  with  two 
species  of  noxious  air.  The  first  is  termed  by  the  miners 
Choke-damp,  which  is  fixed  air,  which  being  specifically 
heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  occupies  the  bottom  of  the 
mine.  The  other  is  called  the  Fire-damp,  which  is  inflam- 
mable air,  and  being  ten  times  lighter  than  common  air, 
ascends  to  the  upper  region  of  the  mine.  The  former  is 
probably  formed  from  the  charry  mailer  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  the  latter  from  a  fine  aqueous  exhalation,  and 
spontaneous  decomposition.  But  here  we  are  to  consider 
the  manner  in  which  these  evils  are  to  he  remedied,  rather 
than  the  mystery  of  their  formation. 

To  obviate  the  f  re-damp,  miners  are  in  the  habit  of 
crawling  on  their  hands  and  feet,  and  with  a  taper  affixed 
to  a  long  stick,  set  fire  to  the  inflammable  air*,  which 
sometimes  goes  off  with  a  terrible  and  sometimes  fatal 
explosion. 

With  respect  to  the  choke-damp,  no  means  has  yet  been 
devised  but  ventilation,  it  being  supposed  to  be  stagnated 
air.  However,  as  to  the  mode  of  ventilation,  and  the 
correction  of  this  species  of  air,  we  will  offer  a  few  hints. 

A  shaftf,  as  it  is  called,  should  be  carried  down  some- 

*  Some  years  back  a  scheme  was  projected  at  Whitehaven  to  light  up 
that  town  by  means  of  the  inflamtnable  air  in  the  pits,  which  was  to  be 
conveyed  by  pipes  throughout  every  street.  As  chemistr)^  advances,  may 
not  the  water  of  the  Thames  be  decomposed  m  certain  appropriated  places, 
and  the  h^JianDnahle  a'a'  conveyed  throug:hout  the  Strand  and  City,  and 
this  part  of  the  town  be  sflendidhj  illvminated  each  nijjht  at  a  very  mode- 
rate expense  '. — Since  the  discovery  of  the  nature  of  comhnstion,  and  the 
constitvient  principles  of  water,  it  is  hoped  that  the  candid  reader  will  not 
consider  this  hypothesis  as  a  mere  rhapsody.  Were  a  person  to  survey 
London  7ww  illuminated  as  it  is  by  Argent's  lamps,  and  the  product  of  the 
Greenland  jisherles,  and  compare  it  with  what  it  v/as  five  hundred  years 
back,  he  will  perhaps  feel  inclined  to  extend  his  views  on -the  prospect 

fat icre  improvements  ! 

f  It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  knowledge  which  our  ancestors  had  of  th« 
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what  slanting,  and  the  funnel  conveyed  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pit,  whereby  the  heavier  and  purer  air  from  above 
would  descend  ;  while  a  perpendicular  shaft,  or  chimney, 
with  its  mouth  arising  from  the  top,  would  carry  up  the 
lighter  and  corrupted  air.  together  with  the  inflammable.  = 

Should  Jixed  air,  notwithstanding  this,  stagnate  in  some 
parts  of  the  pit,  an  engine,  such  as  they  water  gardens 
with,  should  be  used  to  absorb  the  Jixed  air,  or  else  water 

nature  of  air.    Ray,  in  a  work,  entitled  The  TVisdom  of  God  manifested  in 
the  TVorks  of  Creation,  written  in  the  last  century,  says,  p.  73,  in  speaking 
of  air  shafts,  "  Indeed,  were  there  no  damps  in  mines,  yet  the  nitroiis 
party'  (the  nitrogen,  or  oxygen,  as  it  is  now  called)  "  of  the  air 
*^  being  spent  and  consumed  by  the  breathing  of  the  miners,  the  remain- 
"  ing  part"  (the  azotic)  "  would  be  unfit  for  respiration,  unless  new 
and  fresh  air  were  to  succeed." — In  another  place  he  says,  p.  72,  "The 
"  air  is  the  fuel  of  the  VITAL  FLAME,  without  which  it  would  speedily 
*'  languish  and  go  out." — Again,  he  says,  p.  73,  "  Fishes,  and  other 
"  water  animals,  cannot  support  life  without  it,  for  if  you  put  your  hand, 
"  or  any  cover  over  a  vessel  containing  fish,  so  as  wholly  to  exclude 
the  air,  they  will  be  suddenly  sutToeated." — Again,  p.  74,  "  Neither 
is  it  less  necessary  to  insects,  for  if  you  put  oil  upon  them,  so  as  to  ob- 
struct  those  orifices  that  draw  in  air,  if  you  obstruct  only  some,  the 
^  parts  that  are  supplied  with  air  from  them  are  shortly  deprived  of 
"  MOTION,  while  the  rest  of  the  parts  that  are  untouched  retain  it."— 
Again,  p.  75,  he  says,  ''I  am  persuaded,  with  my  learned  friend.  Dr. 
Hulse,  that  the  chief  use  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  through  the 
cotyledons  of  a  calf  in  the  womb  (which  I  have  often  dissected),  and  by 
*'  analogy,  through  the  placenta  uterina,  seems  to  be  the  impregnation 
*^  OF  the  BL0013  with  AIR,"  (he  has  above  explained  the  species  of  air) 
for  the  feeding  the  vital  fame :  for  if  it  were  only  for  nutrition,  what 
*'  need  of  two  such  great  arteries  to  convey  the  blood  thither  ?  Secondly, 
I  have  observed  the  umbilical  vessels  to  terminate  in  a  multitude  of 
PAPiLLs:.    Now  these  papill;e  do  resemble  the  radii  of  a  fish's  gills, 
and  most  probably  have  the  same  use,  viz.  to  secrete  air,  and  convey 
it  to  the  f(jetus,  so  that  the  fcEtus  in  the  womb  doth  resemble  a  fish  in 
"  its  mode  of  living,  or  else  why  should  there  be  such  an  instant  necessity 
*'  of  resjnration  so  soon  as  the  fretus  is  fallen  off  from  the  womb  Ray 
acknowledges  reading  the  works  of  Hook,  whom  he  greatly  compliments, 
but  never  once  mentions  Mayow. 
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should  be  kept  continually  boiling;  for  as  the  steam  con- 
denses, it  would  become  impregnated  with  the  fixed  air. 
This  ought  constantly  to  be  observed,  where  charcoal  fires 
are  employed.  A  tea-kettle  boiling  by  the  side  would  ob- 
viate the  chief,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  evil. 

In  the  Hist,  de  V Academie  des  Sciences,  Anno  1710,  we 
are  told  of  a  baker  at  Chartres,  going  along  with  his  son,  a 
robust  young  man,  into  a  cellar  36  stairs  deep,  who  fol- 
lowed him  v/ith  a  candle,  the  candle  went  out  on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stairs.  Having  lighted  it  afresh,  he  was  no 
sooner  got  into  the  cellar,  than  he  cried  out  for  help,  and 
they  heard  no  more  of  the  son  or  father.  His  brother,  an 
able  youth,  ran  immediately  after  him,  cried  out  he  was 
dying,  and  was  heard  no  more.  He  was  followed  by  his 
wife,  and  she  by  a  maid,  and  still  it  was  the  same.  Such 
an  accident  struck  the  whole  neighbourhood  with  a  panid, 
and  no  one  was  forward  to  venture  any  farther,  till  a  fellow, 
more  hardy  and  zealous  than  the  rest,  persuaded  that  the 
five  people  were  not  dead,  would  go  down  to  give  them 
help.  He  cried  too,  and  was  heard  no  more.  Upon  this, 
^  sixth  man,  taking  with  him  a  hook,  drew  the  last  of  them 
forth,  without  going  to  the  bottom,  who,  fetching  a  deep 
sigh,  died.  Next  day  the  baker's  friend,  undertaking  to 
get  up  ail  the  carcases  with  the  hook,  was  let  down  with 
rOpes.  He  called  out,  and  in  the  haste  the  rope  breaking, 
he  fell  into  the  cellar,  and  was  dead.  The  magistrates 
taking  cognizance  of  the  case,  the  physicians  were  con- 
sulted, who  advised  a  good  deal  of  water  to  be  thrown 
down.  This  being  performed,  a  dog  and  a  lighted  candle 
were  let  down  without  injury  to  either,  and  the  dead 
bodies  in  this  cellar  were  taken  out. 

Lime-kilns  throw  off  large  quantities  of  fi^oced  air  ;  and 
those  who  incautiously  lay  themselves  down  either  on 
the  walls  of  the  kiln,  or  so  near  as  to  be  exposed  to  the 
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vat^our  which  rises  from  the  burning  h'nie-stone,  often 
experience  its  pernicious  effects.  Some  years  ago,  I 
remember  a  poor  family,  says  Dr.  Falconer,  of  Bath,  who 
lodged  in  a  room  adjoining  to  a  lime-kiln;  during  the 
night  the  vapour  of  the  burning  lime  made  its  way  into  the 
room,  and  the  four  persons,  of  which  the  family  consisted, 
were  all  killed.  In  the  morning  they  were  found  lying  as 
in  a  composed  sleep,  without  any  appearance  of  having 
gone  through  either  pain  or  struggle. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1778,  two  disorderly  young 
women,  after  rambling  about  the  town  'for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  night,  crept  early  in  the  morning  into  a  little 
hovel  which  was  contiguous  to  a  lime-kiln.  The  kiln  was 
charged  and  burning,  and  the  vapour  of  the  lime  was 
forced  through  some  crevices  into  the  hovel.  After  some 
hours,  the  man  who  had  the  care  of  the  kiln  came  to  look 
after  his  work,  and  finding  these  women,  as  he  supposed, 
asleep,  went  away  without  disturbing  them.  Some  time 
after  he  returned,  and  seeing  them  still  in  the  same  place, 
endeavoured  to  awaken  them,  but  in  vain;  they  were  cold 
and  motionless.  In  one  there  did  not  appear  to  be  the 
least  remains  of  life ;  and  in  the  other  there  was  only  a 
slight  and  indistinct  movement  about  the  heart.  This  pa- 
tient was  soon  conveyed  to  the  hospital.  By  .proper  means 
she  was  recovered,  and  ran  away  from  the  hospital,  with- 
out expressing  the  least  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  care  and 
humanity  which  had  been  exercised  towards  her.  The 
other  was  not  conveyed  to  the  hospital  so  early,  and  the 
same  means  were  used,  but  without  success. 

There  is  a  small  grotto  at  the  foot  of  a  little  hill*,  about 
8  feet  high,  12  long,  and  6  broad  ;  from  the  ground  there 
arises  a  thin  subtle  fume,  visible  enough  to  a  discerning 
eye,  which  does  not  spring  up  in  little  parcels  here  and 

*  Called  Grotto  del  Ccmi. 
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there,  bat  is  one  continued  stream,  covering  the  wholi!^ 
surface  of  the  bottom  of  the  cave ;  and  has  this  remark- 
able difference  from  common  vapours,  that  it  does  not,  like 
smoke,  disperse  itself  into  the  air  but  quickly  after  its  rise 
falls  back  again,  and  returns  to  the  earth ;  the  colour  of  the 
sides  of  the  grotto  being  the  measure  of  its  ascent,  for  so 
far  it  is  of  a  darkish  green,  and  higher,  only  common  earth, 
and  therefore  we  fmd  no  inconvenience  by  standing  in  it; 
and  so  no  animal,  if  its  head  be  kept  above  this  mark,  is  in 
the  least  injured.    But  when  a  dog,  or  any  other  creature, 
is  forcibly  held  below  it,  or  by  reason  of  its  smallness  can- 
not hold  its  head  above  it,  it  presently,  like  one  stunned 
loses  all  motion,  falls  down  as  dead,  or  in  a  swoon,  the 
limbs  are  convulsed  and  trembling,  till  at  last  no  more 
signs  of  life  appear  than  a  weak  and  almost  insensible  beat- 
ing of  the  heart  and  arteries,  which,  if  the  animal  be  left 
there  a  little  longer,  quickh^  ceases  too,  and  then  the  case 
is  irrecoverable;  but  if  snatched  out,  and  laid  in  the  open 
air,  it  soon  comes  to  life  again,  and  sooner  yet  if  thrown 
into  the  adjacent  lake. 

The  Russians  and  Germans  are  frequently  exposed, 
during  their  cold  season  from  the  noxious  air  of  their 
stoves,  and  want  of  due  ventilations.  As  soon  as  a  person 
with  them  is  discovered  to  be  deprived  of  sense  and  motion, 
he  is  stripped  naked,  and  brought  into  the  open  air,  wdiere 
he  is  rubbed  \V\i\\snow,  or  cold  water  is  dashed  repeatedly- 
over  the  surface  of  his  body. 

To  attempt  to  restore  lost  heat,  by  the  application  of 
cold  water,  or  snow,  must  appear  preposterous  folly  to 
those  who  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  artificial 
heat;  whether  the  suiferer  is  drowned  under  the  thick 
ice;  sufibcated  by  inflammable  air;  or  bleached  by  the 
drifted  snow. 

How  can  we  reconcile  this  practice  in  such  different 
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cases  to  the  suggestions  of  comiiion  sense!  Shall  we, 
with  John  Hunter,  say,  that  cold  is  suited  to  the  feeble 
power  of  Hfe ;  or,  with  John  Brown,  tliat  cold  is  but  the 
absence  of  a  certain  portion  of  heat,  and  is  therefore 
a  stimulus  adapted  to  the  accumulated  irritability  of  the 
fibre.  Undoubtedly,  the  method  above  stated,  is  univer- 
sally practised  throughout  the  north,  even  with  the  common 
people,  and  with  constant  success,  where  respiration  has 
not  been  suspended  above  an  hour.  This  is  an  argumen- 
turn  crucis,  that  all  parties  must  ultimately  acquiesce  in, 
however  they  may  choose  to  explain  the  circumstance. 

The  fact  has  otherwise  been  attempted  to  be  explained. 
The  celebrated  Kerr  was  rendered  insensible  by  the  fumes 
of  charcoal.  Water  was  poured  over  him,  when  he  imme- 
diately revived.  He  supposes  that  the  water  was  decom- 
posed, and  its  oxygen  penetrated  the  pores,  or  was 
absorbed,  and  stimulated  the  heart  immediately  into 
action.  Vide  Kerr's  Chemical  Dictionary,  a  work,  to  use 
the  emphatic  praise  of  Dr.  Darwin,  of  such  value  as  to 
outweigh  the  consideration  of  the  loss  of  the  Alexandrian 
library, 

SECT.  n. 

Of  Asphyxia  from  Hanging, 

AS  hanging  and  drowning  occasion  death  b}'  preventing 
the  access  of  air  to  the  lungs,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
effete,  and  fixed,  airs,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  introduce 
these  subjects  here. 

If  death  was  nothing,  and  nought  after  death  ; 
If  when  men  dy'd,  at  once  they  ceas' d  to  be. 
Returning  to  the  barren  womb  of  nothing. 
Whence  first  they  sprung— Then  might  the  wretch 
That's  weary  of  the  world,  and  tir'd  of  life.. 
At  once  give  each  inquietude  the  slip, 
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By  stealing  out  of  being  when  he  pleas'd. 
And  by  what  way  :  whether  by  hemp^  or  steel. 
Death's  thousand  doors  stand  open. — Who  could  force 
The  ill-pleas'd  g'uest  to  sit  out  his  full  time. 
Or  blame  him  if  he  goes  ? — Sure  he  does  well 
That  helps  himself  as  timely  as  he  can. 

When  able  -But  if  there 's  an  hereafter. 

And  that  there  is,  Conscience,  uninfiuene'd 

And  suffer'd  to  speak  out,  tells  every  man  ; 

Then  must  it  be  an  awful  thing  to  die  : 

More  horrid  yet  to  die  by  otie's  own  hand. 

Self-murder  ! — dreadful  deed!— ouv  island's  shame  / 

That  makes  her  the  reproach  of  neighbouring  states. 

Shall  Nature,  swerving  from  her  earliest  dictate. 

Self-preservation,  fall  by  her  own  act  ? 

Forbid  it  Heaven  1 — Let  not,  upon  disgust, 

The  shameless  hand  be  foully  crimson'd  o'er 

With  blood  of  its  own  Lord. — Dreadful  attempt  I 

Just  reehing  from  self -slaughter  in  a  rage 

To  rush  into  the  presence  of  OUR  JUDGE; 

As  if  we  challeng'd  him  to  do  his  worst. 

And  heeded  not  his  wrath. — —  Blaik. 

From  what  has  been  ah'eady  obseinred,  it  seems  evident, 
that  whether  death  is  brought  on  by  submersion,  or  noxious 
air,  the  effects  produced  on  the  animal  body  are  so  nearly 
similar,  that  these  several  modes  of  death  may  not  impro- 
perly be  referred  to  ih^  same  common  cause.  But  w^ith 
respect  to  the  effects  of  hanging,  most  authors  have  in- 
clined to  the  side  of  apoplexy,  and  this  is  much  insisted 
on  by  Drs.  Cullen  and  Boerhaave,  and  of  late  by  Mr.  Kite ; 
and  as  a  difference  in  i/ieor^/  cannot  hut  injiuence  practice , 
it  therefore  demands  the  most  serious  investigation. 

It  is  observable,  that  in  apoplexy  the  irritability  conti- 
nues several  hours, — vi^hile  in  droiuning  ox  hanging  the  ani- 
mal functions  are  abolished  in  a  few  minutes. 

In  APOPLEXY,  respiratipn,  together  with  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  arteries,  go  on,  and  the  pulse  often  vibrates 
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more  forcibly  than  in  health. — In  hanging,  or  drown- 
ing, respiration  is  suppressed,  and  the  pulse  obliterated,. 

In  apparent  death  from  apoplexy,  very  few  recover, 
and  those  few  generally  become  paralytic. — In  vital  sus- 
pension from  DROWNING  or  hanging,  nr. any  are  restored, 
and  yet  no  palsy  supervenes. 

In  cases  of  apparent  death,  an  apoplexy  indeed  may 
sometifTies  occur,  not  as  a  certain  consequence,  but  as  an 
accidental  circumstance ,  Thus  in  hanging,  if  the  per-* 
son  shall  leap  from  an  height  to  accelerate  his  death,  it 
may  produce  a  dislocation  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  or 
an  extravasation  of  the  brain.  Thus  in  drowning,  if  the 
person  shall  have  fallen  from  an}^  height,  and  receive  a 
contusion  on  the  head,  and  yet  after  all  life  be  restored,  it 
is  no  wonder,  if  palsy  supervenes,  a  circumstance,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  frequent  in  other  cases  of  restoration 
from  apparent  death. 

In  a  word,  the  two  cases,  upon  the  first  view  of  things, 
appear  to  be  totally  different,  and  to  require  a  very  different 
mode  of  treatment. 

In  the  latter,  copious  bleeding  affords  the  principal  re- 
lief; in  ihQ  former     generally  proves  highly  injurious.* 

The  wind-pipe  of  a  dog,  says  a  very  acute  and  inge- 
nious experimentalist,  Mr.  Coleman,  was  secured  by  a  liga- 
ture at  the  instant  of  inspiration  ;  in  less  ths-n  four  minutes 
he  ceased  to  struggle.  Here  there  was  7io  obstruction  to 
the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  and  ?io  accumu- 

*  In  March,  1781,  the  Medical  Committee  entered  their  Caveat 
against  the  use  of  the  lancet. 

 Si  Pergama  dextra 

Befendi  possent,  etiam  hac  defensa  fuissent.  Virg. 

Vide  Mr.  Kite's  laboured  Essay  on  the-llecoveTi/  of  Persons  apparenttyi 
drowned,  to  which  was  given  the  silver  medal. 

Propter  eruditam  Dissertationem  de  REsirsciTATioNE, 
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lation  was  found  in  his  head ;  yet  he  died  in  this  short 
space  of  time. 

We  next  secured,  says  he,  the  two  carotids*  of  a  dog 
(which  we  know,  from  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Emet- 
tusand  Kite,  may  be  done  without  materially  injuring  the 
functions  of  the  animal).  In  half  an  hour  after  this  opera- 
tion, he  was  hanged.  In  less  than  four  minutes  he  ceased 
to  move.  The  vessels  of  tlie  brain,  upon  accurate  inspec- 
tion, were  much  /e^^  distended  than  in  ordinary  death. 
Here  the  principal  supply  being  cut  off,  instead  of  the 
vessels  of  the  brain  being  in  a  state  of  congestion,  they 
contained  a  much  less  quantity  of  blood,  than  natural,  and 
consequently  no  species  of  apoplexy  could  {o\\o\n  from 
distention,  yet  this  animal  died  as  soon  as  others  which 
had  undergone  no  such  operationf. 

The  following  experiment,  which  was  made  by  that 
eminent  anatomist  and  teacher  at  Edinburgh,  Professor 
Munro,  is,  we  think,  decisive  on  this  subject.  ' 

A  dog  was  suspended  by  the  neck  icith  a  cord:  an  opening 
having  been  previously  made  in  the  wind-pipe  below  the 
cord,  so  as  to  admit  of  air  into  the  lungs.  In  this  state  he 
was  allowed  to  hang  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  during 
which  time  the  circulation  and  breathing  went  on  Without 
being  much  interrupted  by  the  experiment.  The  cord 
being  now  shifted  below  the  opening  into  the  wind-pipe,  so 
as  to  intercept  the  ingress  of  ofzV  into  the  lungs,  the  animal 
was  completely  dead  in  ?ifew  minutes. 

Now,  admitting  these  facts,  is  not  the  conclusion  obvi- 
ous, viz.  that  in  cases  even  of  hanging,  death  is  not  occa^ 
sioned  by  a  congestion  of  blood  in  the  brain  ;  hut  from  ,\ 

*■  Examine  our  Map  of  the  Heart.  I 
f  Vide  Mr.  Coleman's  excellent  Dissertation  on  Suspended  Respiratioti, 

a  work  replete  with  ingenious  experiments,  and  honoured  M'ith  the  gold 

jiiedal. 
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the  want  of  the  vital  principle  in  the  blood  derived 
from  the  air? 

For  the  Plan  of  Treatment  we  must  therefore  refer  the 
reader  to  what  will  be  delivered  in  the  Section  on  the  reco- 
very of  drowned  persons. 

SECT.  III. 

Of  the  Institution  of  the  Humane  Society  for  the  Recovery 
of  Persons  apparently  dead.  . 

Since  no  one  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant  can  at  all  times  be  secure 
from  those  dreadful  disasters,  which  suddenly  suspend  vital  action  ;  and 
since  medical  practitioners  themselves  are  by  no  means  exempt ;  it  surely 
becomes  them  to  use  every  exertion  to  improve  the  art  of  restoring 
ANIMATION.  May  each  progressive  step,  in  this  interesting^  path  of 
science,  tend  to  that  great  object !  And  may  evei-y  laudable  attempt, 
undertaken  with  that  benevolent  view,  enable  us  with  more  certainty/  to 
preserve  life,  mid  to  diminish  the  sum  of  human  infelicity.'^ 

Dr.  FoTilERGILL. 

What  transport  must  it  afford  eveiy  compassionate  bo- 
som, to  be  instrumental  in  recalling  an  helpless  fellow- 
creature  from  an  untimely  grave  ;-— to  witness,  at  that  cri- 
tical juncture,  the  heartfelt  passions  of  anguish  and  despair, 
of  hope,  fear,  surprise,  and  joy,  which  alternately  agitate' 
the  human  frame;— to  mark  the  lively  traits  of  gratitude 
painted  in  the  countenances  and  deportment  of  the  mother, 
sisters,  brothers,  &c.  of  the  restored  object! — -What  epi- 
cure could  ever  yet  boast  so  rehned,  so  exquisite  a  luxury, 
as  the  benevolent  deliverer  must,  experience  from  such  a 
scene  :™-a  scene  far  beyond  wliat  any  pen  as  yet  hath  been 
al)le  to  describe,  or  pencil  to  express- 
Previous  to  the  origin  of  this  new  branch  of  healing 
(which  indeed  constitutes  a  remarkable  cera  in  the  science 
of  physic),  death,  apparent  aTid'absolute,  had  long  been  con- 
sidered as  almost  synonymous  terms.  For  the  subjects  of 
both  appear  to  have  been  alike  consi,C':ned  to  the  silent  man- 

VOL.  II  5V 
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sions  of  the  tomb,  without  its  being  ever  dreamt  that  such  a 
vast  proportion  of  the  former  might,  by  a  few  simple 
means,  have  been  recalled  to  life,  and  all  the  endearments 
of  social  happiness. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  important  fact,  the  Transactions  of 
the  HUMANE  SOCIETY  have  atforded  the  most  ample 
demonstration.  Little  did  Siuy  man  think,  not  even  the 
founders  of  this  Society  themselves,  inflamed  as  they  w^ere 
with  sacred  zeal,  that,  in  the  year  1794,  there  should  be 
recorded  3000  instances,  wherein  the  Society's  aid  had 
been  extended,  two  thirds  of  which  had  proved 
successful.  • 

No  sooner  had  the  HUMANE  SOCIETY  surmounted 
the  first  difficulties  inseparable  from  a  novel  undertaking, 
than  it  not  only  fixed  the  attention  of  the  medical  faculty, 
but  also  attracted  the  notice  of  the  poet,  the  painter,  the  phi- 
losopher, and  the  divine.  By  such  collateral  aid,  but  still 
more  by  the  uncommon  exertions  of  one  individual, 
has  this  institution  at  length  happily  silenced  all  objections, 
triuinphed  over  prejudice,  and  diffused  its  benefits  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  known  world.*  ^ 

*  "  Gentlemen,  says  Dr.  Lettsom,  (addressing;  himself  to  the  Members 
of  the  Humane  Society^  assembled  together  to  see  presented  their  hono- 
rary MEDAL  to  Dr.  Fothergiil,  for  his  Prize  Essay  on  the  Suspension  of 
I'ital  Jction) ,  I  cannot  resist  calling  your  attention,  at  this  moment,  to 
the  establish inent  of- a  Humane  Society^  under  our  auspices,  at  ALGIERS. 
I  repeat  Algiers;  for  it  is  snu-prising',  and  almost  incredible,  though  in- 
deed we  know  it  as  a  fact,  that  in  that  barbarous  so'il  a  spark  of  humanity 
is  at  length  kindled  !  What  a  grateful  contrast  does  this  present  of  the 
Christian- system  to  the  barbarity  of  infidels.  In  that  land,  where  a  Muley 
Ishmael  immolated  with  his  own  hand,  eighty  of  his  relatives,  the  amities 
of  the  Gospel  have  led  to  an  establishment  that  saves  the  life  even  of  a 
stranger  I  Those  w  ho  can  rccal  the  commencement  and  origin  of  th  'n^ 
inAtitution,  and  the  state  of  knowledge  at  that  time,  and  should  next  sur- 
vey the/>r(?j<?72^  f?Cj?MWiM/aiioJi,  must  experience  singular  pleasure  in  tracing 
the  progress  and  evolution  of  science  as  connected  with  the  subject  of  Xhr^ 
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The  r^der  wili  instantly  recollect,  that  the  individual 
is  no  other  than  Dr.  Hawes,  to  whose  unremitting  zeal  and 
activity,  aided  by  Dr.  Lettsom,  and  a  few  other  such 
congenial  characters,  this  Society  owes  its  existence. 
The  former,  undoubtedly,  was  the  first,  in  this  country, 
who  undertook  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  sus-« 
PEN  DEI)  ANIMATION,  which  was  no  casy  task  at  that 
early  period.  He  also  was  the  first  who  proposed  hono- 
rary premiums  for  the  further  elucidation  of  the  subject. 
To  him,  as  the  ever  active  agent,  may,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  applied  that  emphatic  expression  of  the  celebrated  Lin- 
njEus,  who,  on  witnessing  the  superior  activity,  aeal,  and 
energy,  which  distinguished  London,  beyond  every  other 
city  he  had  visited,  exclaimed  with  rapture, 

Punctum  vitae  in  vitello  orbisl" 

If  such  has  been  the  progress  of  the  present  Institu- 
tion in  its  early  stages,  what  may  not  be  expected, 
now  that  Pneumatic  Philosophy  holds  up  the  torch  to 
Medicine,  to  illuminate  its  votaries,  and  direct  their  course 
in  this  new  path  of  science!— -a  science,  no  less  difficult, 
than  it  is  sublime  and  important ;  involving,  at  once,  the 
most  intricate  problems  iti  physiology,  pathology,  chemis- 
try, and  pneumatic  philosophy!— Calculated  not  less  to 
exercise  the  keenest  faculties  of  the  head,  than  to  interest 
the  finest  feelings  of  the  heart! 

resuscitaflve  art,  mucli  of  v*'hich  must  be  ascribed  to  the  dtsquisitions 
>vhich  have  resulted  from  the  honorary  premiums.  I  do  not  speak  my 
own  opirdon  merely,  but  tha,t  of  Europe,  for  in  almost  every  medical  work 
of  character,  there  are  appeals  to  their  judicious  authorities  as  decisive  of 
the  facts,  whicli  they  have  established,  enforced,  and  illustrated.  Of  tbis 
kind  is  the  valuahle  production^  v^hich  has,  at  this  time,  brciigbt  tog:e- 
tlier  so  many  of  our  members  and  friends  in  the  cause "  of  active 
bnraanjt3% 
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John  Hunter's  Proposals  for  the  Recovery  of  Drowned 

Persons. 

"  I  consider  an  animal,  apparently  drowned,  as  not  dead, 
but  thai  only  a  suspension  of  the  actions  of  life  has 
taken  place.  I  might  compare  the  situation  of  such  a  per- 
\son  to  that  of  a  person  in  a  trance.-  In  both  the  action  of 
life  is  suspended,  without  the  powers  of  action  being 
destroyed. 

"  Drowning  may  therefore  be  defined  to  be,  a  stop  put  to 
the  actions  of  life  in  the  animal,  hut  without  any  irreparable 
injury  to  any  vital  part; — which  action,  if  not  restored  by 
art  in  a.  certain  time,  is  irrecoverably  lost. 

"  The  ce;-sation  of  motion  from  drowning  seems  to  arise 
from  the  lost  of  respiration,  and  the  immediate  effects 
which  this  has  upon  the  other  vital  motions  of  the  animal, 
except  what  may  have  arisen  from  the  agitation  of  the 
mind,  however  the  privation  of  breathing  appears  to  be 
the  j'lV^^  cause;  and  the  heart's  motion  ceasing,  to  be  the 
second  or  consequent ;  therefore  most  probably  the  resto- 
ration of  breathing  is  all  tliat  is  necessary  to  restore  the 
heart's  motion;  for  if  a  sufficiency  of  life  still  exists  to 
produce  that  effect,  we  may  suppose  every  part  equally 
ready  to  move  the  very  instant  in  which  the  action  of  the 
heart  t^.kes  place,  their  actions  depending  so  much 
upon  it. 

"  \V  hat  makt^s  it  very  probable,  that  in  recovering  persons 
drowned,  I  lie  rvriiicipai  effect  depends  upon  air  being  throit-n 
Jnto  the  lungs,  is,  Vv'hat  happens  in  the  birth  of  children, 
when  too  much  time  has  been  spent  after  the  interruption 
of  that  life  which  is  peculiar  to  the  fcetus;  they  then  ipse 
altocethpr  the  disposition  for  new  life;  and,  in  such  cases, 
there  being  a  total  suspension  of  the  actions  of  life,  the 
infant  retnaine  to  nil  ap»\earance  dead,  and  would  in  fact 
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die,  if  air  loas  not  forced  into  its  lungs,  by  which  means 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  established. 

To  put  this  in, a  clearer  light,  I  shall  give  the  result  of 
some  experiments  which  I  made  in  the  year  1755,  upon  a 
dog. 

"  A  pair  of  bellovvs  was  provided,  constructed  in  such  a 
manner,  as  by  one  action  to  throw  fresh  air  into  the  lungs, 
and  by  another  to  suck  out  again  the  air  that  had  been 
thrown  by  the  former,  without  mixing  them  together. 

The  muzzle  of  these  bellows  was  fixed  into  the  wind- 
pipe of  a  dog,  and  by  working  them  he  was  kept  perfectly 
alive.  While  this  artificial  breathing  w-as  going  on,  I  took 
off  the  sternum  of  the  dog,  and  exposed  to  view  the  heart 
and  lungs.  The  heart  continued  to  act  as  before,  only  the 
frequency  of  its  action  was  considerably  increased.  I  then 
stopped  the  motion  of  the  bellows,  and  the  heart  became 
gradually  w^eaker  and  less  frequent  in  its  contraction,  till  it 
left  off  moving  altogether.  By  renewing  my  operation, 
the  heart  begun  again  to  act,  at  first  very  faintly,  and  with 
longer  intermission ;  but  by  continuing  the  artificial  breath- 
ing  its  action  became  as  frequent  and  as  strong  as  ever.  I 
observed  that  every  time  I  left  off  working  the  belloWs 
the  heart  became  extremely  turgid  with  blood,  and  the 
blood  in  the  left  side  became  as  dark  as  that  on  the  right 
side ;  both  sides  of  the  heart  having  the  SAME  CO- 
LOURED BLOOD*,  which  was  not  the  case  when  the 
bellows  were  working. 

"  The  situation  of  the  animal  appears  to  me  exactly  simi- 
lar to  drowning^, 

*  Please  to  compare  the  plate  on  the  opposite  page  with  the  Mop  of  the 

Heart  before  given. 

t  This  experiment  by  John  Hunter,  has  great  resemblance  to  that  madft 
hundred  years  ag;o  by  the  iUustrious  Dr.  Kook.    After  he  had  laid  open 

t'/ie  thorax  of  a  do^,  he  cut  away  the  ribs  and  diaphrag-ra,  and  removing 
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"  Before  I  offer  my  sentiments  on  the  methpd  of  treating 
persons  who  are  apparently  drowned,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  state  three  Data. 

*'  1st.  So  long  as  the  animal  retains  the  power,  though 
deprived  of  the  action  of  life  ;  the  cause  of  that  priva- 
tion being  removed,  the  animal  recovers. 
2d.  It  is  necessary  to  mention,  that  I  consider  the  living 
principle  as  inherent  in  the  BLOOD,  and  derived  from 
the  AIR,  viz.  that  principle  which  prevents  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  body,  and^  is  the  cause  of  all  its 
actions. 

"  3d.  The  last  proposition  I  assume  as  granted,  is,  that 
the  stomach  sympathises  with  every  part  of  an  animal, 
and  that  every  part  sympathises  with  the  stomach ; 
therefore  whatever  acts  upon  the  stomach,  as  a  cor- 
dial, or  rouses  its  natural  and  healthy  actions,  and  on 
the  contrary,  whatever  affects  it,  so  as  to  produce  de- 
bility, has  an  immediate  effect  upon  every  part  of  the 
body."  -Hunter.        -  [ 

These  proposals  were  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions. 

tlie  pericardium,  he  kept  the  animal  alive  before  the  Royal  Society  above 
an  hour,  by  blowing;  fresh  air  into  his  lungs  with  a  pair  of  bellows.  It 
was  observed,  that  as  often  as  he  left  off  blowing-,  and  suffered  the  lungs 
to  collapse,  the  dog  presently  fell  into  dying  convulsive  motions,  and  soon 
recovered  again  on  renewing  the  blast. — After  he  had  done  this  several 
times,  with  like  success,  he  pricked  all  the  outer  coat  of  the  lungs  with  the 
slender  point  of  a  larLcet,  and  by  a  constant  blast,  made  with  a  double  pair 
of  bellows,  he  kept  the  lungs  always  distended,  and  without  motion,  and 
it  was  observed,  that  while  the  lungs  were  thus  kept  distended  with  a  con- 
stant supply  of  fresh  air,  the  dog  lay  still,  his  eyes  were  quick,  and  his 
heart  beat  regularly  ;  but  that  upon  leaving  off  blowing,  and  suffering  the 
lungs  to  subside,  the  dog  presently  felLinto  dying  convulsive  motions,  and 
as  soon  recovered  again  on  renewing  the  blast,  and  supplying  the  lungs 
with  fresh  air.— ^".t/c  Fun..  Trans, 
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PHOPOSITION  I. 

When  assistance  is  called  in,  soon  after  the  immersion, 
AIR,  blown  into  the  lungs,  may  be  sufficient  to  effect  a 
recovery.  The  DEPHLOGISTICATED  AIR*,  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Priestley,  may  prove  more  efficacious  than 
common  air.  It  is  easily  procured,  and  may  be  preserved 
for  any  length  of  time  in  bottles." — ^HuNxkR. 

Note, — To  restore  a  person  from  a  temporary  suspen^ 
sion  of  vital  action,  is  within  the  province  of  the  physi- 
cian :  but  to  restore  life,  after  it  has  entirely  vanished,  is  an 
act  of  Omnipotence,  and  belongs  only  to  him  who  gave  it. 

The  former  is  merely  to  rekindle  the  flame  of  a  taper, 
by  gently  fanning  the  ignited  wick ;  the  latter,  to  reani- 
mate a  corpse,  after  the  vital  spark  is  totally  extinct. 

From  the  effects  of  VITAL  AIR, 

1st.  In  giving  -e,  florid  colour  to  the  blood, 
2d.  In  generating  animal  heat. 

We  learn,  w^hy  in  suspended  respiration,  the  lungs  ceasing 
to  expand,  and  the  blood  to  be  changed  in  that  organ,  the 
heart  ceases  to  contract,  the  arteries  to  vibrate,  and  finally, 
why  the  machine,  though  sound  and  entire  in  all  its  parts, 
yet  on  a  sudden,  like  a  clock  whose  pendulum  is  stopped, 
remains  entirely  at  rest.  In  the  latter,  if  we  move  but  the 
pendulum,  the  wheels  are  immediately  put  into  motion, 
and  the  clock  again  correctly  marks  its  hours  and  minutes 
as  before  :  so  likewise  in  the  animal  machine  (for  such  is 
the  harmonious  consent  of  parts),  that  if  motion  can  but 
be  renewed  in  one  of  the  principal  organs  it  is  directly 
communicated  to  the  next,  and  from  thence  to  all  the 
rest. 

*  As  the  doctrine  of  phlogiston  is  nearly  exploded,  this  gas  will  be  now 
Isetter  understood  by  the  term  oxygen  or  vital  air. 
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Thus,  if  the  lungs  expand,  and  the  blood  imbibes  iht^ 
VITAL  AIR,  the  heart  recovers  its  action,  the  brain  its 
energy,  the  nerves  their  sensibility;  the  grand  obstacle 
once  removed,  and  the  subordinate  springs  of  Hfe  pre- 
sently resume  their  respective  movements. 

From  the  privation  of  VITAL  AIR  in  drowning,  we 
can  flow  explain,  why  the  blood  grows  dark,  the  lips  and 
CDunteoaoce  livid,  and  why  the  body  loses  its  native  heat ; 
since,  by  renewing  respiration,  circulation  is  renewed,  and 
the  blood,  having  regained  its  florid  colour,  all  these 
symptoms  soon  disappear. 

The  primary  object,  therefore,  in  the  suspension  of  vital 
action,  is  to  institute  arfjficial  respiration  till  the  natural 
breathing  can  be  re-established. 

Those  who  attribute  the  efficacy  of  this  process  to  the 
mere  mechanical  expansion  of  the  lungs,  for  the  easier 
transition  of  the  blood,  regard  not  the  quahty  of  the  air, 
nay  some  even  have  the  folly  to  contend,  that  air  blown 
warm  from  the  lungs  of  a  healthy  person  is  better  than 
atmospheric  air. 

Others  deny  that  air,  already  vitiated  by  respiration, 
can  be  fit  for  the  purpose  (to  say  nothing  of  the  indelicacy 
of  the  operation),  and  therefore  justly  prefer  atmospheric 
air. 

'Being  among  the  first,  says  the  illustrious  Dr.  Fother'giil, 
■who  recommended  VITAL  AIR -in  preference  to  the 
other  two,  not  only  from  theory,  but  actual  experiment  on 
some  of  the  smaller  animals,  I  am  happy  to  find  its  supe- 
riority has  since  been  confirmed  by  many  respectable 
writers  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  he  adds,  seeing  it  pos- 
sesses every  necefsary  quality  of  common  air,  in  a  super- 
eminent  degree,  and  is  alone  capable  of  producing  that 
chemical  change  in  the  blood,  upon  wliich  vital  heat  and 
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irritability  depend.  For  during  the  suspension  of  respi 
ration,  agreeable  to  what  has  been  before  hinted,  the  blood 
loses  its  florid  colour,  from  being  deprived  of  the  VITAL 
PART  of  the  atmosphere.  The  animal  heat  is  dimi- 
nished, and  the  action  of  the  heart  grows  suddenly 
weaker  every  moment,  until  at  length  it  ceases  altogether. 

In  the  act  of  drowning  it  is  also  well  known,  that 
though  suffocation  generally  takes  place  after  a  full  expi- 
ration, that  from  50  to  100  cubic  inches  of  air  still  remain 
in  the  vesicles  of  the  lungs.  This  stagnant  air  must 
therefore  be  highly  vitiated, and  therefore  injurious  to  life; 
it  cannot  be  evacuated  by  pressure,  much  less  meliorated 
by  similj^r  air  conveyed  from  another  person's  lungs  ; 
it  may  however  be  corrected  by  atmospheric  air,  and 
com})!etely  restored  by  VITAL  AIR. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  in 
the 'treatment  of  drowned  persons,  respired  air  must  be 
less  proper  than  atmospheric,  atmospheric  than  VITAL  ; 
and  could  the  latter  be  as  easily  and  cheaply  procured  as 
the  two  former,  few  persons  could  hesitate  a  moment  in 
determining  which  of  them  they  ought  to  prefer. 

Whence  is  it  then,  that  the  use  of  VITAL  AIR  has 
hitherto  been  withheld  from  the  human  species,  and  con- 
fined to  a  few  experiments  on  brute  animals  ?— Because 
it  is  even  yet  but  little  known  ;  and  its  virtues  less  un- 
derstood,— A  remedy  rarely  to  be  had  when  most  wanted, 
and  never  without  some  trouble  and  expence.  But  we 
may  soon,  however,  expect  some  decisive  experiments  on 
this  head,  now  that  the  VITAL  AIR  has  not  only  un- 
folded the  theory  of  respiration,  digestion,  and  the  animal 
heat,  but  also  explains  many  other  curious  phenomena 
both  in  health  and  disease,  and  has  been  prosecuted  with 
such  uncommon  ardour,  by  Drs.  Bedboes  and  Thorn^ 
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TON,  as  to  give  birth  to  some  of  the  most  briUiant  disco- 
veries that  shed  lustre  on  the  present  era. 

Prop.  II. 

"  It  frequently  happens  in  the  case  of  drowning,  that 
assistance  cannot  be  procured  till  a  considerable  time  after 
the  accident ;  every  moment  of  which  delay  renders  re- 
covery more  precarious,  the  chances  of  which  are  not  only 
diminished  in  the  parts  where  the  first  powers  of  action 
principally  reside,  but  also  in  every  other  part  of  the  body. 

"  If  a  considerable  time,  such  as  an  hour,  has  been  lost, 
it  will  seldom  be  sufficient  to  inflate  the  lungs  vAih.  air; 
the  heart  having  by  this  time  lost  its  nice  connexion  with 
the  lungs. 

**  It  will  be  necessary,  having  first  inflated  the  lungs,  to 
apply  volatile  salts  to  the  nose.  It  will  be  better  if  it  be 
applied  up  both  nostrils,  as  such  applications  to  the  olfac- 
tory nerves  are  known  to  rouse  the  living  principle  and 
put  the  muscles  of  respiration  into  action,  and  are  there- 
fore likely  to  excite  the  action  of  the  heart.  Besides  the 
salt  of  vinegar,  the  steam  of  the  same  may  be  employed, 
for  affections  of  those  nerves  greatly  affect  the  living  prin- 
ciple, for  while  a  strong  smell  of  very  sweet  flowers,  as 
orange-flower,  shall  in  many  cause  fainting,  the  applica- 
tion of  vinegar  will  immediately  restore  the  powers  to 
action  again.  Thus  all  perfumes  in  which  there  is  some 
(icid,  rouses  rather  than  depresses,  as  the  sweet-brier, 
essence  of  lemon,  &c." — Hunter. 

Prop.  III. 

*'  Electricity  has  been  known  to  be  of  service,  and  it  is 
probably  the  only  method  we  have  of  immediately  stimu- 
lating the  heart ;  all  other  methods  being  naore  by  syns- 
pathy."- — Hunter. 
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Note. — The  effects  of  electricity  were,  some  time  ago, 
finely  illustrated  by  the  ingenious  Abilgard,  in  many 
curious  experiments  on  apparently  dead  animals;  wherein, 
by  a  dexterous  management  of  its  power,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  capable  of  alternately  suspending  and  restoring 
animation  at  pleasure.  The  experiments  have  smce  been 
repeated  by  an  eminent  electrician*  in  London,  and  with 
similar  effects.  On  smart  shocks  being  passed  through 
the  head,  the  animal  immediately  becomes  motionless; 
on  transmitting  the  gentlest  vibratory  shocks  through  the 
region  of  the  heart,  oscillations  of  the  external  muscles 
instantly  ensued. 

When  the  operation  was  suspended  for  some  minutes, 
or  its  duration  altered  to  more  remote  parts,  the  animal  re- 
lapsed into  its  quiescent  state,  and  constantly  revived  on  its 
being  repeated  as  at  first.  And  what  is  very  worthy  of  atten- 
tion is,  the  vital  organs  were  more  certainly  excited,  and 
more  vivid  motions  produced  by  slight,  than  when  the 
shocks  were  increased :  the  latter  appearing  to  retard,  rather 
.  than  promote  recovery.  It  was  also  found,  by  the  last  expe- 
rienced electrician,  to  afford  present  relief  in  syncope, 
though  when  administered  with  violence  in  people  of  a 
nervous  habit,  it  is  known  frequently  to  produce  that  stale. 

From  the  above  phenomena,  it  seems  reasonable  to  con- 
clude, that  electricity  ought  to  be  principally  directed  to 
the  heart,  lungs,  and  diaphragm,  in  the  form  of  gentle 
shocks.  Applied  in  a  moderate  degree,  it  excites  vital 
action  after  other  stimuli  have  ceased  to  act:  carried  to  an 
extreme,  it  destroys  irritability,  aad  life  itself.  For  whe- 
ther  the  stroke  be  sent  from  a  thunder  cloud,  or  a  highly 
charged  electrical  battery,  is  immaterial ;  the  effect  from 
cither  may  alike  prove  fatal.    Electricity,  therefore,  pre- 


*  Mr.  Farfington, 
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sents  us  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  stimulants  hitherto 
discovered,  which,  like  other  active  remedies,  may  be 
salutary  or  injurious,  according  as  it  is  managed.  Hence 
the  impropriety  of  those  violent  shocks  of  electricity  for- 
merly given  in  palsy,  chlorosis,  &c.  which,  like  other  ex- 
hausting stimuli,  not  only  defeat  the  intention,  but  prove 
extremely  injurious.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  surprising 
success  of  electricity  in  some  cases  that  appeared  despe- 
rate; and  its  failure  in  others,  after  it  had  produced  some 
flattering  tokens  of  recovery.  Instances  of  both  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Reports  of  the  Humane 
Society  for  the  years  1787  and  1789.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  seeing  its  effects  may  be  so  greatly  diversi- 
fied according  to  the  different  modes  of  application,  by 
which  its  powers  are  adjusted.  Thus  it  may  be  directed 
to  pass  silently  along  the  metallic  wire;  to  melt  it  in- 
stantly; or  disperse  it  with  incredible  fury.  Thus  a  vio- 
lent blast  of  air  extinguishes  the  burning  taper,  while  a 
gentle  breeze  rekindles  it.  In  like  manner,  the  tickling 
the  soles  of  an  infant  causes  convulsive  laughter;  while 
rubbing  that  part  produces  no  such  effect. 

As  it  is  known  from  various  observations,  that  the 
blood  passes  most  freely  through  the  pulmonary  vessels, 
when  the  lungs  are  expanded  l)y  a  full  inspiration ;  if  at 
this  juncture,  the  heart  can  be  excited  to  exert  its  power, 
while  tlie  resistance  is  so  considerably  diminished;  it  must 
more  easily  propel  the  blood  forward,  when  part  of  it  will 
enter  the  left  cavity,  now  almost  empt}^.  This  being 
brought  into  action,  v^^sll,  in  its  turn,  urge  it  forward  into 
the  arterial  system. 

As  soon  as  the  lungs,  therefore,  are  fully  expanded  with 
dir,  and  the  more  pure  this  is,  undoubtedly  the  better;  at 
that  moment,  let  the  heart  be  excited  by  a  gentle  electrical 
{^bock,  passed  obliquely  from  the  right  side  of  the  chest 
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through  the  left,  in  the  direct  course  of  the  heart  and 
pulmonary  vessels.  Let  the  lungs  be  now  emptied  of  the 
air,  and  again  expanded,  when  another  shock  may  be 
given.  The  heart  being  thus  excited  into  action,  the 
black  blood,  loitering  near  its  right  cavity,  will  begin  to 
move  forward,  and  to  resume  a  more  florid  colour.  This 
being  gradually  renovated,  will  renew  the  action  of  the 
left  auricle,  where  the  circulation  will  also  be  speedily 
restored,  and  that,  perhaps,  with  more  certainty  and 
expedition,  than  by  the  usual  mode  of  conducting  the 
operation. 

Prop.  IV. 

"  It  will  be  necessary  to  convey  some  stimulating  sub- 
stance into  t\\Q  stomachy  to  rouse  this  seat  of  universal 
sympathy.  This  operation  should  be  performed  with  ail 
possible  expedition,  because  the  instrument,  by  continuing 
in  the  mouth,  might  produce  sickness,  which  would  tend 
rather  to  distress  than  rouse  the  living  principle. 

"  The  process  recommended  under  the  first  head  of  treat- 
ment should  still  be  continued,  while  those  under  the  other 
heads  are  putting  into  practice ;  for  I  considered  these 
only  as  auxiliary  to  the  first.  The  first,  in  m.any  cases, 
may  succeed  alone  ;  \mt  the  other  injunctions  vv^itliout  the 
first  must,  I  think,  always  fail  where  the  powers  of  life 
are  considerably  weakened."— Hunter. 

Not e.—Whk'w  the  heart  has  once  been  made  to  receive 
the  florid  blood,  it  will  be  stimulated  to  new  action,  and 
the  vital  functions  vviii  be  restored.  It  will  not,  however, 
be  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  heart  and  lungs,  we  must  at 
the  same  time  stimulate  the  stomach.  Clearly  to  compre- 
hend the  purpose  of  this  operation,  the  reader  should  lie 
previously  well  acquainted  with  the  discoveries  of  modern 
chemists.    Some  have  said  Vv- ine  must  be  conveyed  into  the 
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stomach  ;  but  we  should  not  be  satisfied  with  being  guided 
by  the  hand,  witliout  understanding  the  reason  why  such 
an  appHcation  is  attended  with  success.  In  the  use  of 
medicines  we  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  their  mode  of 
operation  ;  for  while  the  rash  empj^ric  wanders  in  the  dark, 
the  cautious  and  rational  practitioner  will  be  anxious  to  in- 
vestigate the  path  of  nature,  and  to  account  for  her  pro- 
ceedings, while  he  ventures  to  prescribe.  I  shall  attempt, 
therefore,  to  throw  some  light  upon  a  subject  which  is  new, 
and  therefore  little  understood. 

It  is  well  known  from  chemistry  that,  in  nature's  labo- 
ratory, the  juice  of  the  grape  is  composed  of  three 
ingredients. 

1.  Hydrogen, 

2.  Oxygen, 

3.  Carbon. 

By  the  process  of  distillation,  the  hydrogen  is  sepa-  " 
rated  in  a  great  measure  from  the  oxygen  and  carbon, 
and  we  obtain  what  is  called  alkohol  or  brandy. 

Alkohol  itself  contains  some  oxygen,  but  by  combustion^ 
it  takes  to  itself  stiil  more  from  the  atmospheric  air,  and 
thus  by  experience  it  is  found,  that  1(3  ounces  of  alkohol, 
by  combustion,' produces  18  ounces  of  pure  ivater. 

The  combustion  here  is  nothing  else  but  the  combina- 
tion or  chemical  union  of  hydrogen  with  oxygen,  from 
which  results  a  third  substance  wate?\  whilst  the  heat 
which  was  before  in  combination  with  the  oxygen 
escapes. 

Pilatre  de  Rozier  has  frequently  amused  his  friends  by 
inhaling  a  large  quantity  of  hydrogen  air,  which  may 
be  taken  into  the  lungs  without  fear  of  injury,  and  then  ap- 
plying his  mouth  to  a  tube,  he  blew  out  the  air  unmixed 
with  atmospheric  air,  and  fned  it  at  the  end  of  a  tube,  so 
that  he  appeared  to  breathe  flame.    By  this  operation 
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water  was  produced,  which  ascended  in  the  form  of 
vapour. 

In  order  to  give  a  distinct  idea  of  the  quantity  of  heat 
arising  from  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  air,  1  shall 
only  mention  that  one  pound  of  this  melted  295lb.  of  ice, 
whereas  in  similar  circumstances  wax  candles  weighing- 
one  pound  melted  only  1331b. 

These  observations  I  have  presented  to  the  student,  in 
order  to  give  him  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  substances 
which  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  ;  by  which  he  will 
see  the  strong  affinity  and  chemical  attraction  between 
HYDROGEN  and  OXYGEN,  the  latter  of  which,  as  I  have 
stated,  is  by  the  lungs  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  whilst 
the  former  is  conveyed  into  the  system  by  the  assistance 
of  the  stomach,  and  is  most  readily  obtained  from  ether, 
alkohol,  and  wine. 

So  much  for  what  has  been  discovered  by  the  chemist 
with  his  retorts.  But  it  is  time  that  we  should  return  to 
the  hving  retort,  and  consider  by  what  laws  the  propor- 
tions are  established  between  the  oxygen  to  be  derived 
by  inspiration  from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  hydroge>; 
to  be  conveyed  into  the  system  bV  the  action  of  the 
stomach.  . 

Tlie  reader,  no  doubt,  calls  to  mind  the  memorable  ex- 
periments of  Mr.  Spalding,  who  observed,  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  food  received  into  the  stomach,  if  it 
abounded  with  hydrogen,  the  system,  coveted  oxygen, 
taking  up  a  greater  quantity  of  it  by  respiration  from  the 
atmosphere,  as  his  diving-bell  clearly  demonstrated  ;  and 
he  will  also  remember  having  met  with  this  remark  in 
the  case  of  bilious  autumnal  fever,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Towns* 
end,  in  his  Elements  of  Therapeutics.  The  attentive  observer 
Kill  take  notice  that  there  is  a  certain  proportion  beticeen 
the  VITAL  AIR  received  into  tke  lurfgs,  and  THE 
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QUANTITY  OF  FOOD  which  can  be  digested  in  the 
stomach. 

When  I  made  the  last  observation  I  was  not  aware  that 
the  same  had  occurred  to  any  one  before  me.  But  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  see  the  same  idea  had  also  occurred  to  Dr, 
Thornton,  as  appears  in  his  Thesis,  and  to  Dr.  Beddoes,  as 
is  seen  in  his  Letter  to  Dr.  Darwin.  He  had  been  breath- 
ing air,  such  as  contained  almost  equal  parts  of  oxygejt 
and  AZOTIC  aiu.  His  spirits  icere  in  consequence  elated  ; 
his  appetite  great ;  and  he  ate  one  third  or  one  fourth 
more  than  before,  without  feeling  his  stomach  loaded. 

From  these  premises  I  trust  it  will  be  clear,  why,  in 
cases  of  suspended  animation,  we  must  not  be  contented 
merely  with  conveying  VITAL  AIR  into  the  lungs,  but 
must  at  the  same  time  convey  HYDROGEN  into  the 
stomach,  which  pov/erfully  attracts  this  substance  so  essen- 
tial to  vitality. 

In  time  of  health,  cordials,  on  being  received  hito  the 
stomach,  presently  manifest  their  enlivening  effects  ;  even 
before  they  can  have  time  to  enter  the  lacteals,  their  stim.u- 
ius  is  diffused  through  the  remotest  parts  of  the  system. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  restore  the  motion  of  the  heart, 
through  the  medium  of  the  stomach,  some  active  cordial 
ought  to  be  early  administered.  This  having  been  co.nsi- 
dered  by  the  faculty  as  unsafe,  if  not  wholly  iuipracticable, 
until  the  power  of  swallowing  should  be  restored,  it  has 
hitherto  on  that  account  been  very  rarely  attempted.  For- 
tunately, however,  we  can  now  with  confidence  .assert, 
that  instead  of  waiting  for  the  return  of  deglutition,  an 
event  wdiich  may  never  happen,  fluids  may  at  the  begin- 
ning be  immediately  conveyed  into  the  strsmach,  v/ithout 
occasioning  the  smallest  hazard  of  suffocation. 

Among  tlie  class  of  internal  stimulants,  spirituous  liquors, 
3s  runi,  brandy,  or  upQnebaiigh,  are  well  adapted,  as  being 
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speedy  in  their  operation :  but  the  exhausting  effect  which 
succeeds  the  action  of  these,  and  all  other  potent  stimuli, 
tends  to  limit  their  use,  and  demands  no  small  circum- 
spection. 

Good  wine,  where  it  can  be  had,  though  less  active, 
affords  a  more  generous  cordial,  and  seems  to  deserve  the 
preference  ;  for  during  vital  suspension,  irritability  must 
be  considerably  accumulated.  Hence  the  necessity  of  arti- 
ficial stimuli  to  compensate  for  the  defect  of  the  natural 
ones  in  carrying  off  the  redundancy.  But  if  these  are  too 
powerful,  they  may  prove  equally  destructive,  by  totally 
exhausting  the  moving  fibres.  Thus  may  the  salutary 
efforts  of  nature  be  overpowered  by  the  officiousness  of  art, 
a  circumstance  which  sometimes  we  have  had  occasion  to 
observe  with  regret. 

Prop.  V. 

While  these  things  are  going  on,  viz.  the  inflation  of 
the  Imgs  and  stimulation  of  the  heart,  an  assistant 
should  carefully  heat  the  bed-clothes.  I  consider  heat  as 
congenial  to  the  living  principle.  But  from  observations 
and  experiment  it  appears  to  be  A  LAW  OF  NATURE 
in  animal  bodies,  that  the  degree  of  external  heat  should 
bear  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  life:  as  it  is  weakened, 
this  proportion  requires  great  accuracy  in  the  adjustment; 
while  greater  powers  of  life  allow  a  greater  latitude. 

"  I  was  led  to  make  these  observations  by  attending  to 
persons  who  are  frost-bitten ;  the  effect  of  cold  in  this  case 
being  that  of  lessening  the  living  principle,  The  powers 
of  action  remain  as  perfect  as  ever,  only  weakened  ;  and 
heat  is  the  only  thing  wanting  to  put  these  powers  into 
action  ;  yet  heat  must  at  first  be  gradually  applied,  and 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  the  living  principle;  but  as 
that  increases  you  may  increase  the  degree  of  heat. 

Vol.  II.  F 
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"  If  this  method  is  not  observed,  and  too  great  a  degree 
of  heat  is  at  first  applied,  the  person  or  part  loses  entirely 
the  Uving  principle,  and  mortification  ensues.  This  process 
invariably  takes  place  with  regard  to  men.  The  same 
thing,  I  am  convinced,  happens  to  other  animals.  It'  an  eel,, 
for  instance,  is  exposed  to  a  degree  of  cold  sufficiently 
intense  to  beniimb  it  till  the  remains  of  life  are  scarcely 
perceptible,  and  still  retained  in  Cold  of  about  40  degrees ; 
this  small  proportion  of  living  principle  will  continue  for  a 
considerable  time  without  diminution  or  increase :  but  if 
the  animal  is  afterwards  placed  in  a  heat  of  GO  degrees, 
after  shewing  strong  signs  of  returning  life,  it  will  die  in  a 
few  minutes. 

"  If  a  lizard,  or  snake,  be  taken  from  its  autumnal  hiding 
place,  and  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  or  placed  in  any 
situation  which  would  give  vigour  to  the  same  kind,  pos- 
sessed of  a  larger  share  of  life,  they  will  immediately  shew 
signs  of  increased^  life,  but  quickly  sink  under  the  experi- 
ment and  die  ;  while  others,  reduced  to  the  same  degree 
of  weakness,  as  far  as  appearances  can  discover,  will  live 
for  many  weeks,  if  kept  in  a  degree  of  cold  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  life  they  possess. 

*'  I  observed  many  years  ago,  in  some  of  the  colder  parts 
of  this  island,  that  when  intense  cold  had  forced  blackbirdvS 
or  thrushes  to  take  shelter  in  out-houses,  any  of  them  that 
had  been  caught,  and,  from  an  ill-judged  compassion,  ex- 
posed to  a  considerable  degree  of  warmth,  died  very  soon* 
The  reason  of  this  I  did  not  then  understand  ;  but  I  am 
now  satisfied,  that  it  was  owing,  as  in  other  instances,  to 

*  Sedative  powers y  says  Dr.  Brown,  weaken  the  tone  of  the  fibre,  but  by 
accumulating  IRRITABILITY,  thei/  predispose  the  fibre  to  an  inordinate 
action  upon  the  application  of  a  slight  stimulus.  How  much  does  Dr. 
Brown's  and  John  Hunter's  doctrine  then  coincides  if  Ave  except  the  dif- 
ference of  expression  I 
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the  degi'ee  of  heat  being  increased  too  suddenly  for  the 
proportion  of  life  remaining  in  the  animal 

"  From  these  facts  it  appears,  that  warmth  calls  forth  a 
great  exertion  of  the  living  powers  ;  and  that  an  animal  in 
a  weakly  state  may  be  obliged  to  exert  a  quantity  of  the 
actions  of  life  sufficient  to  destroy  the  very  powers  them- 
selves. Heat  must  therefore  be  carefully  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  return  of  the  powers  of  life,  and  must  be 
adjusted  accordingly." — Hunter. 

Note. — Heat  is  so  essential  to  life,  that  without  a  cer« 
tain  degree  of  it,  neither  animals  nor  vegetables  could  sub- 
sist. The  eggs  of  oviparous  animals,  the  seeds  of  vege- 
tables, and  growing  plants,  discover,  by  the  thermometer, 
applied  to  their  internal  parts,  a  degree  of  temperature 
evidently  exceeding  that  of  the  circumambient  atmosphere. 
Heat  accompanies  the  embrio  from  the  earliest  period  to 
the  last  stage  of  its  existence,  and  therefore  has  been  con- 
sidered by  some  as  the  source  of  vitality.  Hence,  the  fe- 
cundating egg  brings  forth  in  due  season,  whether  the 
proper  degree  of  heat  be  communicated  by  incubation^  or 
by  the  temperature  of  a  well-regulated  oven.  Hence,  also» 
the  myriads  of  animated  beings,  which  from  imperceptible 
ova,  are  ushered  into  existence  by  the  summer's  sun! 
Hence  dormant  animals  are  roused  from  a  torpid  state,  by 
the  vernal  warmth;  and  hence  too,  drowned  persons  have 
sometimes  been  reanimated  by  the  solar  rays. 

From  these,  and  similar  considerations,  it  was  very 
natural  to  conclude,  that  to  restore  heat  to  the  body,  must 
be  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  restoring  animation. 
Accordingly,  it  has  hitherto  been  attempted,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  artificial  heat;  under  an  idea,  that  until  this 
could  be  accomplished,  every  other  means  would  prove 
ineffectual ;  without  considering,  perhaps,  that  an  inani- 
mate substance  of  such  a  bulk  as  the  human  body,  con- 
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taiiiing  a  large  quantity  of  matter  binder  a  small  surfoce, 
must  acquire  heat  very  slowly  ;  that  to  accomplish  this  in 
the  internal  parts  (were  it  even  practicable  witli  safety), 
would  demand  great  length  of  time,  during  which  other 
measures  no  less  essential  must  be  postponed. 

When  respiration  ceases  in  a  drowned  animal,  the  power 
of  generating  heat  is  suspended,  and  the  body  loses  the 
remains  of  its  natural  warmth,  till  at  length  it  is  reduced 
to  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium.  During 
this,  if  we  attempt  to  raise  the  heat  suddenly  to  the  natu- 
ral standard,  we  exhaust  the  feeble  remains  of  life.  Nay, 
although  we  apply  artificial  heat  by  slow  degrees,  yet  still, 
if  no  other  means  are  used,  it  fails  of  success.  But  if  we 
have  first  recourse  to  artificial  respiration  in  the  manner 
already  described,  the  experiment  will  often  succeed,  and 
produce  the  desired  effect.  The  lungs  being  thus  supplied 
with  air,  the  blood  is  again  rendered  fit  to  receive  a  fresh 
supply  of  latent  heat,  and  to  diffuse  it,  through  innume- 
rable arteries  and  veins,  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference. Thus  is  the  natural  heat  restored,  and  communi- 
cated to  every  part  of  the  system,  with  more  certainty  and 
expedition,  than  by  any  external  means  that  can  be 
devised. 

The  most  efficacious  method  of  restoring  heat,  then,  is 
to  renew  the  generating  power,  by  retiewing  respiration. 
For,  till  this  natural  process  can.  be  re-established,  all  that 
can  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  application  of  artifi- 
cial heat,  is  to  prevent  the  natural  heat  from  being  con- 
veyed off ;  and  to  preserve  sensibility  and  irritability,  till 
the  generating  power  can  be  renewed,  on  which  they  so 
intimately  depend.  Even  in  this  view,  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  demands  no  small  attention  ill 
the  management. 
Where   the  temperature  of  the  body  is  considerably 
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reduced,  a  small  degree  of  additional  heat  produce 
powerful  effects.  Hence  with  dormant  animals  that  are 
torpid,  a  moderate  degree  of  additional  heat  revives  them  ; 
whereas  a  greater,  even  such  as  imparts  vigour  to  them 
under  other  circumstances,  speedily  destroys  them. 

Thus  nature  instructs  us,  that  the  artificial  heat  em- 
ployed in  restoring  animation,  ought  to  be  very  moderate,; 
and  the  more  so,  in  proportion  as  the  natural  heat  is 
diminished. 

If,  at  the  lowest  pitch  of  temperature,  the  application  of 
snow,  or  cold  water,  affords  a  more  safe  and  efficacious 
stimulus  than  artificial  heat,  is  there  not  some  reason  to 
suspect,  the  cooling  method  might  also  prove  preferable, 
at  all  the  intermediate  degrees  ?— That  in  drowning,  for 
instance,  where  the  temperature  of  the  body,  through  ex- 
posures to  extreme  cold,  is  often  reduced  many  degrees 
below  the  standard,  might  not  a  momentary  application  of 
this  method,  at  the  beginning  of  the  process,  prove  more 
salutary  than  that  sudden  transition  to  artificial  heat 
adopted  by  modern  practitioners  ? 

The  heat  might  be  augmented  by  degrees,  and  the  per- 
son put  between  blankets,  and  bladders  of  tepid  water,  or 
flannels  wrung  out  of  the  same,  or  in  vinegar,  might  in 
some  measure  supply  its  place.  These  may  be  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  stomach  ;  to  the  arm-pits ;  to  the  groin  ; 
and  to  the  extremities :  their  warmth  being  retained  by  a 
covering  of  warm  flannel.  The  room  should  have  no  visi- 
tants to  corrupt  the  air,  its  heat  should  be  between  56  to 
64  degrees  of  Fahrenheifs  scale.  But  let  it  be  ever 
remembered,  that  till  the  generating  power  can  be  restored 
to  the  frarne,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  attempt  by  these,  or  any 
other  means,  to  raise  the  heat  of  the  body  to  the  natural 
standard. 
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Motion  may  possibly  be  of  service,  it  may  at  least  be 
tried;  but,  as  it  has  less  eifect  than  any  other  of  the 
above  prescribed  stimuli,  it  should  be  the  last  part  of  the 
process. 

"  I  vi^ould  recommend  to  the  operator  the  same  care  in 
regulating  the  proportion  of  every  one  of  these  methods,  as 
I  did  before  in  the  application  of  heat;  as  every  one  of  them 
may  possibly  have  the  same  property  of  entirely  destroy- 
ing the  feeble  action  which  they  have  excited,  if  admi- 
nistered in  too  great  a  quantity  ;  instead,  therefore,  of 
increasing  and  hastening  the  operations  on  the  first  signs 
of  returning  life  being  observed,  as  is  usually  done,  I 
would  recommend  their  decrease,  or  that  they  be  ad- 
justed as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  powers  as  they  arise. 
As  the  heart  is  commonly  the  last  part  that  ceases  to  act 
f  ultimum  moriens J,  it  is  probably  the^V^^  part  that  takes 
on  the  action  of  recovery.  When  it  begins  to  move  I 
would  advise  the  observing,  with  great  attention,  when 
the  muscles  of  respiration  begin  to  act,  that  our  endeavours 
may  not  interfere  with  their  natural  exertions,  and  that  we 
may  co-operate  with  nature ;  and  I  would  advise  the 
lessening  also,  at  this  time,  by  degrees,  the  application  of 
air  to  the  lungs.'* — Huntee. 

JSfote. — ^Brisk  agitation  is  best  performed  between  two 
people ;  one  taking  hold  of  the  patient's  feet,  while  the 
other  supports  the  shoulders,  with  the  head  properly 
elevated.  This  has  of  late  been  suspected  of  having  a 
dangerous  tendency,  though  apparently  without  any  just 
cause.  It  certainly  affords  a  safe  and  speedy  mechanical 
stimulus  to  the  whole  machine,  and  may  be  executed  in 
less  than  three  minutes  ;  producing  all  the  advantages  that 
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could  be  hoped  fur  from  the  action  of  an  emetic,  and 
without  the  danger. 

The  successive  concussions  thus  communicate  to  the 
part  and  internal  organs,  tend  to  put  the  stagnant  blood  in 
motion;  to  renew  oscillations  in  the  moving  fibres  ;  and 
to  incite  the  hidden  springs  of  life  into  action. 

By  brisk  agitation  still-born  children  have  sometimes 
also  been  unexpectedly  brought  to  life.  Sometimes 
drowned  persons  have  been  restored  by  the  same  means. 

Being  a  simple  and  harmless  effort  to  restore  animation, 
and  easily  performed  by  the  lower  class  of  people,  it  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  discouraged.  If  it  fails  it  does  no  in- 
jury, unless  it  be  performed  with  unnatural  violence;  if  it 
succeeds,  it  supersedes  the  use  of  other  measures. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  recovery  accidentally  occurred 
some  years  ago,  where  a  sudden  jolt  of  a  cofFm  is  said  to 
have  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  apparently  dead  lady  with- 
in ;  who,  to  the  surprise  of  the  persons  shoving  the  coffin, 
and  utter  confusion  of  her  husband,  instantly  gave  a 
piercing  shriek !  This  being  repeated  in  her  usual  shrill 
and  well-known  key,  left  him  no  room  to  doubt  of  his  cava 
sposa  being  actually  alive.  It  therefore  obliged  him,  though 
very  reluctantly,  to  counter-order  the  sepulchral  ceremo- 
nies, and  release  the  supposed  corpse  ;  who,  it  is  added, 
lived  many  years  after,  till  at  last  she  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  her  husband  "  peaceably  inurned"  in  the  very 
same  spot  intended  for  herself. 

Prop.  VIL 

"  The  steam  of  some  stimulating  suhstatices,  which  are 
of  a  warm  nature,  should  be  employed  as  an  enema." — > 
Hunter. 

Note, — Not  only  the  stomach,  but  the  intestinal  tube  an- 
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nexed,  constituting  the  alimentary  canal,  is  every  where 
most  bountifully  supplied  with  nerves,  by  which  an  inter- 
course is  carried  on  with  all  the  principal  organs,  and 
propagated  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  system.  This 
canal,  therefore,  through  its  whole  extent,  may  be  well 
considered  as  the  centre  of  sensibility  and  nervous  sym- 
pathy ;  and  consequently  deserves  particular  attention  in 
all  cases  of  vital  suspension.  Hence  various  stimulants 
have  been  proposed  for  supporting  its  peristaltic  motion, 
and  for  rendering  it  a  proper  medium  for  renewing  nervous 
energy,  by  means  of  its  sympathy  with  the  other  vital 
organs. 

Forms  of  enema.  1.  Take  half  a  pint  of  Madeira  wine  ; 
add  one  drachm  of  the  tincture  of  cinnamon  or  lavender, 
or  half  a  drachm  of  pure  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac. 

Or  2.  Take  of  warm  water  half  a  pint,  of  fresh  mustard 
half  an  ounce,  of  ethereal  oil  of  turpentine  two  drachms. 
—The  whole  to  be  incorporated  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg. 

Or  3.  Take  of  strong  infusion  of  horse-radish  root  twelve 
ounces,  of  pure  sal  ammoniac  one  drachm. 

Prop.  VIII. 

"  Friction,  with  agitation  of  the  body,  were  the  earliest 
methods  employed  for  the  recovery  of  the  drowned ;  and 
still  constitutes  almost  the  only  means  known  to  the  com- 
mon people.  Notwithstanding  the  rude  unscientific  man- 
ner in  which  they  generally  conduct  the  former  operation, 
yet  there  are  not  wanting  instances  of  its  success,  which 
probably  would  have  been  more  numerous,  had  it  been  di- 
rected by  more  skilful  hands. 

**  Its  general  effects  may  be  understood,  from  its  stimulat- 
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ing  the  extremities  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  which  sympa- 
thize with  the  principal  internal  organs.  But  still  more,  in 
the  present  instance,  from  its  exciting  the  arteries  to  pro- 
pel the  blood  into  the  corresponding  veins,  and  from  thence 
forward  to  the  heart,  while  it  favours  the  production  of 
animal  heat." — Hunter. 

In  order  to  render  friction  perfectly  safe,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  give  it  its  full  efficacy,  the  following  cautions  may 
i^ot  be  Unnecessary : 

1.  Violent  friction,  in  these  cases,  is  generally  unneces- 
sary ;  it  seldom  can  be  useful ;  and  it  may  often  prove 
hurtful. 

5.  To  obviate  any  danger  that  may  arise  from  friction, 
artificial  respiration,  with  electricity,  ought,  in  pro- 
priety, to  precede  its  use,  that  a  free  passage  may  be 
first  opened  through  the  lungs,  when  friction  may  be 
safely  pursued  with  more  freedom. 

3.  Where,  through  want  of  skilful  assistants,  the  previous 
process  cannot  be  properly  managed,  the  friction 
ought  to  be  more  gentle  ;  beginning  at  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities,  where  the  circulation  is  always  the 
most  lingering,  proceeding  gradually  to  the  thighs, 
abdomen,  and  chest ;  where  it  should  be  occasionally 
suspended,  about  half  a  minute  at  intervals,  for  the 
heart  to  evacuate  itself. 

4,  Upon  the  whole,  friction  may  be  performed  to  the 
best  advantage  by  the  hands  alone;  the  natural 
warmth  of  which  will  be  communicated  to  the 
body,  and  gradually  increased  by  the  continued 
attrition. 

6.  Next  to  friction  with  the  warm  hand,  the  rubbing 
with  a  flesh-brush  may  occasionally  be  had  recourse 
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to  ;  or,  what  may  prove  still  more  advantageous,  hare 
skins,  or  warm  flannels,  which  may  be  well  impreg- 
nated with  the  penetrating  fumes  of  gum  benzoin, 
kept  in  readiness,  in  a  state  of  fusion  ;  besides  its  sti- 
mulating and  gently  bracing  quality,  which  seem  well 
adapted  to  the  present  purpose,  this  fragrant  gum 
possesses  a  pleasant  odour,  which,  instead  of  annoying, 
may  prove  grateful  to  the  medical  assistants,  during 
their  benevolent  and  truly  meritorious  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  humanity. 

Prop.  IX.* 

"  I  would  by  all  means  discourage  blood-letting ;  which 
I  think  weakens  the  animal  principle,  and  life  itself,  con- 
sequently lessens  both  the  power  and  disposition  to  action : 
and  I  would  advise  to  be  careful  not  to  call  forth  any  dis- 
position that  might  depress,  by  introducing  any  thing  into 
the  stomach,  which  ordinarily  creates  nausea,  as  that  also 
will  have  a  similar  effect.  I  would  therefore  avoid  throw- 
ing up  any  enema,  which  is  likely  to  produce  an  evacua- 
tion, as  every  such  evacuations  also  tend  to  lessen  the 
animal  powers.  I  have  purposely  avoided  speaking  of  the 
fume  of  tobacco,  which  always  produce  sickness  or  purg- 
ing, according  as  they  are  applied." — Hunter. 

Note. — In  concluding  these  proposals  for  the  recovery 
of  drowned  persons,  we  would  exhort  the  humane  prac- 
titioner, and  all  others,  to  trust  in  God's  mercy,  and  not 
to  despair  until  every  exertion  has  been  duly  employed. 

*  Prop.  IX.  relates  to  what  should  be  avoided.  The  medical  commit- 
tee, after  the  receipt  of  Hunter's  paper,  entered  their  caveat  against  hlood- 
letting  in  suspended  animation,  and  the  fumes  of  tobacco  are  getting  fast 
out  of  fashion. 
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"Lateat  Scintillula  Forsan,"  should  be  constantly 
remembered  upon. every  such  melancholy  occasion. 

Having  thus  impartially  examined  at  some  length  the 
remedies  employed  for  the  restoration  of  suspended  ani- 
mation, and  endeavoured  to  ascertain  their  merit  with  a 
view  towards  improvement;  we  proceed  to  reduce  the 
method  of  conducting  the  process  into  a  more  compen- 
dious form. 

In  all  cases  of  apparent  death,  time  presses,  and  the 
urgency  of  the  case  demands  uncommon  expedition.  In 
this  critical  situation,  the  vital  spark,  like  the  last  glim- 
mering of  a  taper,  at  each  succeeding  minute,  grows  more 
and  more  feeble,  till  the  instant  it  expires  1  Every  mo- 
ment is  precious  to  one  who  hangs,  as  it  were,  betwn'xt 
time  and  eternity. 

To  prevent  delay,  by  w^hich,  alas !  too  many  have 
already  perished,  proper  houses  of  reception,  supplied 
with  the  necessary  apparatus,  ought  to  be  established  at 
the  expence  of  the  parish,  in  every  market  town  situated 
near  lakes  or  rivers,  and  particularly  in  all  sea-ports 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  overseers  of  the  poor,  church-wardens,  and  clerks 
of  the  several  parishes,  should  be  instructed  in  the  means 
proper  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  persons:  for  the  ope- 
ration of  inflating  the  lungs  completely,  demands  consi- 
derable address ;  and  as  it  constitutes  the  most  important 
part  of  the  process,  it  were  to  be  vrished,  that  not  only 
medical  pupils  of  all  denominations,  but  also  other  intel- 
ligent persons,  in  every  parish,  were  fully  instructed  how 
to  perform  it  with  dexterity. 

Possessing  the  proper  instruments,*  the  most  efficacious 
measures  should  be  immediately  pursued  by  the  assistants; 


*  These  may  be  seen  at  Savis^ny's,  No.  23,  King'-street,  Covent-gardea. 
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not  in  hurry  and  confusion,  but  with  method  and  regu- 
larity, conformable  to  a  well-digested  plan. 

As  soon  as  the  object  arrives,  all  spectators  should  be 
excluded  the  room,  except  those  that  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  which  perhaps  never  need  to  exceed  seven  in  all, 
including  the  medical  assistants. 

A  greater  number  will  not  onlj^  embarrass  the  operation, 
but  render  the  air  impure  by  their  respiration,  and  the 
contaminated  air  of  a  crowded  room,  in  cases  apparently 
favourable,  may  defeat  all  hopes  of  success,  as  we  have 
seen  with  regret  in  more  than  one  instance. 

If  the  weather  will  permit,  the  windows  should  be  kept 
open,  and  temperature  be  regulated  between  56  and  64  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 

If  the  season  be  perfectly  serene,  the  body  may  be  placed 
in  the  open  air  to  receive  the  genial  warmth  of  the  solar 
rays,  while  the  other  necessary  means  of  recovery  are 
pursued. 

The  body,  if  wet,  must  be  immediately  well  dried,  to 
prevent  the  chilling  effects  of  evaporation,  and  then  be 
wrapped  in  warm  blankets,  or  the  warm  clothes  taken 
from  some  of  the  spectators,  unless  the  cooling  process 
should  be  first  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  object 
being  in  a  half  frozen  state.  For  in  that  case  the  body 
ought  to  be  rubbed  with  snow,  or  flannels  wrung  out  of 
cold  water  or  vinegar,  before  any  degree  of  artificial 
warmth  can  be  safely  applied. 

Having  prepared  a  bed  or  matrass^  on  a  table  of  a 
proper  height,  the  subject  is  to  be  placed  thereon,  with 
the  head  elevated  by  two  pillows;  when  the  different 
parts  of  the  process  may  be  conducted  in  the  following 
order : — 

1st.  Let  the  lungs  be  immediately  inflated  by  means 
of  the   proper  instruments.     When  no  medical 
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assistant  can  be  had  in  time,  this  opemtion  may  be 
tolerably  performed,  even  by  the  common  people, 
by  only  inserting  the  pipe  of  a  pair  of  bellows  into 
one  nostril,  while  the  mouth  and  opposite  nostril  are 
closed  by  an  assistant,  and  the  windpipe  gently 
pressed  back.  Then  by  forcing  air  into  the  lungs, 
and  alternately  expelling  it  by  pressing  the  chest, 
respiration  may  be  imitated.  Or,  upon  an  emer- 
gency, air  may  be  blown  into  the  lungs  through  a 
tobacco-pipe,  a  quill,  or  even  a  card  folded  into  the 
form  of  a  tube. 
Sd.  The  electrical  machine  being  prepared,  and  the 
lungs  expanded,  let  one  discharging  rod  be  placed 
just  below  the  right  breast,  and  the  other  above  the 
short  ribs  of  the  left,  the  electrometer  being  moved  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  jar,  let  the  electrical  cur- 
rent be  passed  directly  through  the  heart.  The 
electrical  shock  being  given,  let  the  lungs  be  emptied 
by  making  an  expiration  with  the  double  bellows,  or 
by  suffering  air  to  escape  by  the  mouth,  while  gentle 
pressure  is  made  on  the  chest.  The  moment  this  is 
accomplished,  let  the  lungs  again  be  expanded,  and 
the  shock  repeated,  varying  its  direction,  its  power, 
and  its  frequency,  as  circumstances  may  point 
out. 

3d.  Particular  stimuli  may  next  be  apphed  to  the  or- 
gans of  sense,  as  a  strong  light  to  the  eye,  and  pun- 
gent substances  to  the  olfactory  nerves,  especially  the 
salt  of  vinegar. 

4th.  These  operations  being  carried  on  for  five  minutes, 
let  the  stimulating  cordial  be  conveyed  through  the 
flexible  tube  into  the  stomach,  by  pressing  the  vege- 
table bottle  in  which  it  is  contained. 


5th.  Immediately  after  this,  either  of  the  stimulating 
enemas  may  be  also  properly  administered,  or,  what 
would  perhaps  be  preferable,  tital  air.  The 
cordial,  and  enema,  may,  if  necessary,  be  repeated 
near  the  close  of  the  process. 

6th.  These  internal  stimulants  being  given  to  provoke 
the  action  of  the  heart,  bladders  of  tepid  water  should 
be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  to  the 
extremities. 

7th.  The  legs  and  arms  must  be  now  diligently  rubbed 
with  the  warm  hand,  or  with  flannel,  or  a  hare-skin, 
impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  gum  benzoin.  The 
friction  must  be  gradually  extended  to  the  thighs, 
abdomen,  and  chest. 

8th.  At  that  critical  period,  when  sneezing,  slight 
twitchings,  or  gasping,  mark  the  first  dawn  of  return- 
ing life,  instead  of  increasing,  it  will  be  prudent  to 
moderate  the  stimulating  powers. 

9th.  The  process  above  mentioned  should  be  continued 
the  full  space  of  three  hours,  with  very  few  intermis- 
sions, unless  the  vital  functions  should  be  restored 
sooner.  If,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  the  unfavour- 
able symptoms,  instead  of  diminishing,  should  in- 
crease, the  case  may  be  considered  as  utterly  hopeless, 
and  therefore  the  process  may  be  discontinued.  Still, 
however,  before  quitting  the  room,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  order  a  strong  blister  to  be  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  heart,  and  warm  sinapisms  to  the 
feet,  first  sprinkled  with  the  volatile  alkaline  spirit. 

lOlh.  When  the  natural  respiration  and  the  power  of 
swallowing  are  restored,  the  patient  should  be  put 
into  a  bed  moderately  warm,  with  his  head  properly 
raised,  and  his  feet  wrapped  in  warm  flannel.  Warm 
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wiiey,  and  other  diluents,  may  now  be  administered 
to  encourage  a  gentle  perspiration.  But  he  ought  by 
no  means  to  be  left  alone,  till  he  has  perfectly  reco- 
vered his  senses :  some  persons  having  relapsed,  and 
afterwards  perished,  from  being  deserted  too  soon, 
even  after  the  functions  were  apparently  restored. 
Unhappy  instances  of  this  sort  have  been  properly 
noted  in  the  Society's  Reports. 
11th.  Should  feverish  symptoms  ensue,  accompanied 
with  a  sense  of  heaviness,  or  dull  pain  in  the  head  or 
chest  (as  frequently  happens  in  consequence  of  the 
severe  discipline  so  lately  undergone),  moderate 
bleeding,  together  with  mild  laxatives  and  cool  regi- 
men, will  generally  afford  the  desired  relief. 

Mr.  B  ,  of  Duke-street,  from  a  loss  in  business, 

which  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  only  an  alarm,  for  the 
party  stopped,  but  did  not  ultimately  fail ;  this  gentleman 
hung  himself.  ,  He  was  suspended  upwards  of  twenty 
minutes.  When  cut  down  some  fruitless  attempts  were 
made  by  medical  practitioners,  but  he  was  left  for  dead. 
Dr.  Thornton  was  called  in,  and  he  knowing  the  urgency 
of  the  case,  procured  immediately  a  common  pair  of  bel- 
lows, mustard,  and  boiling  water.  Having  first  inflated 
the  lungs,  and  put  mustard  up  the  nostrils  and  into  his 
mouth,  he  dipped  a  towel  into  the  scalding  water,  and 
raising  the  man,  applied  it  over  the  breast,  especially  near 
the  region  of  the  heart.  Heat  was  communicated  to  that 
organ,  action  roused,  and  from  that  instant  he  was  re- 
stored. For  this,  and  other  recoveries,  in  suspended  ani- 
mation. Dr.  Thornton  received  a  medal  from  the  Humane 
Society,  with  this  honourable  inscription,  "  Ob  vitas 

RESTITUTAS/' 
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SECT.  III. 

Of  Darkness, 

As  a  due  degree  of  stimuli  is  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  firm  health,  we  now  see  the  reason  why  confine- 
ment in  dungeons,  iiidependent  of  dampness,  is  so  inju- 
rious to  the  health  of  prisoners :  and  why  the  meaner  sort 
of  houses  in  this  country,  since  they  have  been  darkened* 
in  consequence  of  the  heavy  window  tax,  have  been  ob- 
served to  exhibit  a  race  of  more  pale  and  sickly  inhabitants. 
Finally,  why  the  gloomy  chambers  of  the  sick,  labouring 
under  asthenic  diseases,  are  rendered  more  unwholesome, 
and  acquire  additional  horrors,  by  indiscriminately  shut- 
ting out  the  cheerful  beams  of  day :  and  why  the  effects  of 
all  diseases  of  this  class  are  increased  by  thus  imprudently 
depriving  the  patient  of  one  of  the  most  exhilirating 
cordials  in  nature. 

Blanched  plants  lose  their  green  colour  and  become 
white,  and  are  not  then  capable  of  supporting  a  great 
quantity  of  light.  In  the  white  Negro,  born  of  black 
parents,  exhibited  in  London,  the  hair  was  of  a  silver  white; 
the  eye  had  a  ferrety  appearance,  and  was  so  impatient  of 
the  stimulus  of  light,  that  it  was  almost  in  constant 
action.  These  accidental  varieties  in  the  human  species 
are  properly  called  moon-eyed,  for  they  cannot  endure 
the  glare  of  light  from  the  sun,  and  though  they  enjoy 
his  reflected  rays  from  the  moon,  they  are  not  able  to 

*  The  fact  was  repeatedly  noticed  in  his  diiFerent  journeys  by  the  phi- 
lanthropic Mr.  Howard  ;  and  it  is  notorious  to  every  eye,  that  the  servants 
who  are  stewed  in  dark  chambers  deprived  of  Ji'esh  air  and  the  morning 
light,  exhibit  the  most  sickly  appearance.  It  requires  another  Howard 
to  point  out  the  evils  sometimes  inadvertently  inflicted  by  the  governoi's 
on  the  governed,  and  to  stir  up  humanity  in  the  cause  of  svffering 
Nature.  It  would  be  very  easy  in  taxes  to  make  proper  exemptions,  and 
garrets  and  poor  people's  windows,  especially  larg-e  mansions  converted 
into  schools^  should  be  wholly  excepted  from  any  tax. 
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behold  that  luminary.  The  nose  in  this  tokite  Negro  was 
fiat,  exactly  resembling  that  of  a  black,  and  the  lips  were 
thick,  and  the  skull  prominent  from  behind.  No  doubt, 
therefore,  remained  of  this  woman  having  been  born  of 
negro  parents ;  and  the  person  who  shewed  her  had  attes- 
tations to  convince  the  most  incredulous.  This  variety  of 
the  human  species  has  been  particularly  observed  in  three 
different  districts  of  America.  Their  skin  is  covered  with 
a  fine  hairy  down  of  a  chalky  white;  the  hair  of  their 
heads,  their  eye-brows,  and  eye-layhes,  are  of  the  same  hue. 
They  are  universally  described  by  all  travellers  as  a  race 
of  /ozi?  STATURE,  of  di  feeble  make,  and  incapable  of 
enduring  the  slightest  fatigue.* 

Two  temperaments,  as  they  have  been  called,  in  physic, 
have  been  long  observed.  The  external  appearances  of 
the  sanguine  or  irritable  temperament,  are  these.  The 
hair  is  soft,  and  never  much  curled,  except  in  infancy,  is  of 
a  pale  brown  colour,  and  from  thence  passing  through 
the  different  shades  from  the  auburn  to  the  bright  red, 
the  skin  is  smooth  and  white,  and  subject  to  freckle;  the 
cheeks  ruddy,  the  eyes  most  commonly  blue ;  the  habit 
©f  the  body^oft  and  plump;  after  the  period  of  manhood 
disposed  to  obesity;  the  frame  easily  disturbed,  and  the 
mind  sensible,  and  disposed  to  the  alternate  successions  of 
mirth  and  sadness,  accompanying  both  with  tears. 

The  other  temperament  is  called  the  dark,  or  melancho- 
lic. In  this  the  external  appearances  are  the  following. 
The  hair  is  hard,  black,  and  curled ;  the  skin  is  coarser, 
and  of  a  dun  colour,  the  complexion  running  from  all  the 
shades  of  brown,  until  it  arrives  at  a  complete  jet.  The 
eyes  are  constantly  black:  the  habit  of  the  body  rather 
meagre ;  strength  considerable,  mind  slow,  and  disposed 


*  See  Robertson's  History  of  America. 
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to  seriousness,  caution,  and  timidity,  with  but  little  sen- 
sibiHty,  tenacious  of  emotions  when  once  excited,  and 
therefore  revengeful. 

If  we  consider  the  complexion  of  different  countries, 
we  shall  fmd  them  dark  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the 
climate.  In  general  it  may  be  asserted,  that,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  line,  we  perceive  the  inhabitants  of  each  coun- 
try grow  browner  until  the  colour  deepens  into  perfect 
blackness.  All  Europe,  almost  the  whole  of  Asia,  and 
the  temperate  parts  of  Africa,  are  occupied  by  men  of  ^  a- 
fair  complexion.  All  the  torrid  zone  in  Africa,  some  of 
the  warmer  regions  adjacent  to  it,  and  a  few  countries  in. 
Asia,  are  filled  with  people  of  a  deep  black  colour.  If  we^ 
trace  the  nations  of  our  continent,  making  our  progress 
from  cold  and  temperate  countries  towards  those  parts 
which  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  vehement  and  un-. 
reniitting  heats,  we  shall  find  the  extreme  whiteness  of 
their  skin  soon  diminish,  aisd  its  colour  deepen  gradually 
as  we  advance;  and,  after  passing  through  all  the  succes- 
sive gradations  of  shade,  terminate  in  an  uniform  unvary- 
ing black.  Thus,  taking  our  standard  from  our  own 
country,  we  find  the  French,  who  are  more  southern,  a, 
siig^it  shade  deeper  than  we\  going  further  down,  the. 
Spaniards  are  browner  than  the  French ;  the  inhabitants  of 
Fez  darker  than  they  ;  and  the  natives  of  Negroland  the 
darkest  of  all.*  The  irritable  principle  in  the  fibre  is  also 
found  much  to  correspond  with  these  shades.  In  all  re- 
gions, however,  the  children  are  born  fair,  or  at  least  red^ 
and  grow  darker  or  black  as  they  advance  in  life. 

*  That  the  complexion  depends  solely  upon  climates  is  ably  demon- 
strated by  I)r,  Smith.  There  are  now  Jews  in  Africa  who  observe  all  their 
religious  ceremonies,  and  do  not  of  course  intermarry  with  the  natives, 
yet  they  are  completely  black,  no  traces  of  the  European  features  re- 
maining. His  arguments,  extend  -  equally  cogent  throughout  a  whole 
octavo  volume. 


SECT.  IV. 

Of  Cold, 

During  the  winter,  by  the  absence  of  the  stimuhas  of 
heat,  and  in  part  of  light,  plants  and  many  animals  become 
torpid,  the  organs  of  circulation  and  of  nutrition  then  per- 
form their  functions  but  languidly,  and  life  itself  appears 
suspended.  In  consequence  of  the  diminished  action  of  these 
stimuli,  the  irritability  accumulates,  and  manifests 
itself  at  the  return  of  spring.  A  slight  degree  of  heat 
f/ze^  produces  powerful  effects  upon  the  fibres  thus  deli- 
cately irritable,  i!Vnimals,  which  had  concealed  them- 
selves under  ground,  even  when  the  cold  is  greater  than 
in  autumn,  venture  forth  from  their  subterraneous  retreat, 
trees  and  plants  put  forth  their  leaves  and  blossoms,  and 
birds,  and  animals,  and  man  himself,  is  sensible  of  the 
stimulus  of  heat  from  the  return  of  spring,  his  fibres  being 
rendered  moi^e  irritable  by  the  winter*s  cold. 

Dr.  Hale,  in  his  Vegetable  Statics,  relates  that  he  cut 
down  a  vine,  and  cemented  to  its  mutilated  stump  glass 
tubes,  each  7  feet  long,  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  diameter, 
with  brass  caps,  by  which  they  were  screwed  on  one  above 
another,  till  they  rose  to  the  height  of  36  feet. 
By  thcwse  g'ages  it  appeared, 

1st.  That  the  sap  began  visibly  to  rise  March  10, 
when  the  thermometer  by  day  stood  only  at  3  de- 
grees above  the  freezi fig  point; 
2d.  That,  April  18,  it  was  at  its  height  and  vigour; 
3d.  That  from  that  time  to  May  5th  the  force  gm- 

dually  decreased ; 
4th.  That  it  constantly  rose  fastest  from  sun-rise  to 
about  9  or  10  in  the  morning,  and  then  gradually 
subsided  till  about  5  or  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ; 
G2 
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Sth.  That  it  rose  sooner  in  the  morning  after  cool 
weather,  than  after  hot  days,  and  in  proportion  to 
tlie  coldness  o(  the  night  and  subsequent  heat; 
Ml,  That  after  several  successive  cold  days  and  nights, 
the  sap  would  rise  during  the  whole  day,  if  it 
cbaneed  to  be  fine,  although  slowest  at  noon, 
7th.  That  if  warm  weather  had  made  the  sap  flow 
vigorously,  that  vigour  would  be  abated  immediately 
by  a  cold  easterly  wind  and  a  cloudy  sun,  when 
the  sap  would  sink  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  per 
minute:  but  when  the  sun  shone  out,  and  the  wind 
shifted,  it  rose  again  as  usual. 
8th.  The  oldest  vines  were  soonest  affected  by  a 
change  of  temperature,  and  in  them  the  sap  first 
began  to  sink, 
9th.  And,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  tube  was  fixed 
to  a  very  short  stump  of  a  young  vine,  and  at 
only  7  inches  from  the  ground,  the  sap  flowed 
incessantly,  and  fastest  of  all,  in  the  greatest  heai 
of  the  day,  sinking  only  after  sun-set.* 
He  then  makes  this  general  conclusion,  that  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  sap  circulates  in  the  vine  during  spring 
is  five  times  greater  than  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood 
flows  in  the  arteries  of  a  horse,  that  it  is  considerably 
slower  in  the  summer  than  in  spring,  very  languid  in 
AUTUMN,  and  censes  altogether  in  the  winter. 

*  This  last  observation  is  very  valuable,  and  exactly  applies  to  the 
human  frame.  If  a  child  or  an  old  man  take  a  moderate  portion  of  the 
strong  stimulus  of  opium  or  wine,  an  exhaustion  of  the  irritability  of  the 
fibre  ensues,  as  was  shewn  before  ;  but  if  the  same  quantity  be  given  to 
a  person  in  the  vigour  of  health  and  life,  it  seems  to  call  forth  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  fibre  without  exhausting  it,  and  the  actions  of  life  become 
increased,  and  sleep  does  not  take  place  before  the  customary  hour.  This 
will  be  further  illustrated  when  treating  on  the  different  effects  of  the 
wld  bath  on  strong  aad  very  weak  constitutions.   Vide  p.  90  of  this  voluoie. 
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The  above  experiments  clearly  demonstrate,  that  it  is 
not  from  heat  and  light  alone  that  the  sap  rises  in  the 
vine,  for  if  that  were  the  case  it  would  increase  ?ls  the  heat 
increased,  it  would  be  greatest  in  the  noon^day  and  in  the 
height  of  summer,  and  less  in  spring  than  in  autumn, 
whereas  the  reverse  is  here  shewn  to  be  the  case.  It  must 
therefore  depend  on  the  irritability  of  the  fibre,  which 
gets  exhausted  by  the  stimulus  of  heat  and  lights  and  is 
accumulated  by  its  absence. 

In  the  same  way  the  irritability  of  the  hedysarum 
gyrans  is  exhausted  by  the  heat  of  the  noon-day  sun ;  and, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Fontana,  it  is  proved 
that  the  irritability  of  the  sensitive  plant  is  great  in 
the  morning,  diminished  during  the  heat  of  the  day^  and 
little  or  none  in  the  evening. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  return  of  cold  auil  frost  in  the  spring 
is  so  noxious  to  vegetables,  and  that  this  season  is  fotward 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  preceding  winter. 

Fontana  observed,  that  during  winter  the  vipers 
which  he  kept  for  his  experiments  were  in  a  torpid  state, 
ihough  the  thermometer  was  at  59  degrees.  He  endea- 
voured  to  render  them  vigorous  by  warmth,  and  exposed 
them  to  a  heat  of  67  degrees  only.  In  two  minutes  they 
died,  though  during  summer  they  bear  a  much  greater 
degree  of  heat,  without  the  least  injury ;  but  then  they  are 
less  irritable. 

Spalanzani  observed  the  newts  bury  themselves  in  the 
earth,  and  become  torpid,  in  the  month  of  October,  before 
the  thermometer  in  the  shade  falls  to  54  degrees ;  and  that 
they  re-appear  in  the  month  of  February,  though  at  that 
time  it  freezes  during  every  night,  and  not  unfrequently 
during  the  day  the  thermometer  is  many  degrees  below  54. 

What  is  the  reason,"  enquires  this  excellent  observer, 
**  that  these  animals  revive  in  spring,  when  the  cold  is 
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more  intense ;  and  sink  into  torpidity  at  a  much  less  cle« 
gree  of  cold  in  the  autumn?'' 

I  will  solve  this  problem,  by  observing  that  in  autumn 
a  very  great  stimulus  is  required  to  act  upon  the  fibre  of 
these  animals,  exhausted  as  it  has  been  by  the  heat  of  the 
summer;  but  in  springs  the  least  stimulus,  the  least  in- 
crease of  heat,  is  sufficient  to  put  the  fibre  into  action, 
its  irritability  having  accumulated  during  vi^inter  in  conse- 
i^uence  of  the  absence  of  the  common  stimuli, 

Thu^  precisely  is  it  v^^ith  the  vegetable  tribe,  for  they 
sleep  in  winter,  and  are  awakened  by  the  vernal  sun  ;  but 
die,  if  too  powerful  a  heat  be  suddenly  applied. 

On -  this  principle,  says  the  Rev.  Mr,  Townsend,  we 
may  account  for  the  destruction  of  plants  by  blight  in 
summer;  for  unless  there  be  frost  at  night  there  is  no 
blight;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  blight  does  hot 
take  place  during  the  action  of  the  frost,  but  at  the  rising- 
of  a  cloudless  sun. 

Hence  it  is  that  our  garden  crops,  such  as  French  beans 
and  peas,  which  usually  suffer  most  by  blight  after  a 
frosty  night  in  summer,  suffer  no  injury  if  they  are 
watered  immediately  before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  because 
the  evaporation  abates  the  heat. 

The  effects  of  winter  are  therefore  very  great  in  cold 
chmates,  because  the  accumulation  of  the  irritability  is  in 
proportion  to  the  abstraction  of  the  stimulus  of  heat. 

In  Lapland  corn  ripens  in  60  days,  whereas  in  France 
it  requires  120  or  160  days.  The  trulih  of  what  is  here 
advanced  may  be  proved  by  exposing  vegetables  alternately 
to  heat  and  cold:  it  is  surprising  how  much  their  growth 
and  the  power  of  vegetation  is  increased.  But  in  these 
experiments  care  must  be  taken  to  vary  the  temperature 
by  degrees ;  because  the  irritability  accumulating  in  the 
fibre  by  the  abstraction  of  the  heat,  a  very  small  quan- 
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ffty^Sf  this  stimiiius  then  applied  is  sufficient  to  exhaust 
Tt  eii'tirelv.  or  to  destroy  it. 

Of  Asphyxia  from  intense  Cold. 

We  are  now  to  contemplate  the  effects  of  the  excess  of 
cold.  When  tiie  mad  king  of  Sweden  carried  on  his  dia- 
bolical wars,  oftentimes  would  his  men  be  found  frozen  at 
their  posts.  But  we  will  consider  this  subject  methodically. 

If  we  look  around  the  world  we  shall  be  able  to  fmd  not 
more  than  six  distinct  varieties  in  the  human  speciesy  each 
of  which  is  strongly  marked,  and  speaks- the  kind  seldona 
to  have  mixed  with  the  other.  The  race  we  are  at  pre- 
sent about  to  consider  are  the  men.  who  are  found  ne;ar  the 
Pole,  These  nations  being  under  a  rigorous  cltfliate» 
where  the  productions  of  nature  are  but  few,  and  the  pro- 
visions coarse  and  unwholesome,  their  bodies  have  shrunk 
to  the  nature  of  their  food.  These,  therefore,  in  general, 
are  described  as  a  race  of  short  stature*,  and  odd.  shape, 
with  countenances  as  savage  as  their  manners  are  barbarous, 
Gustavus  Adolphus  once  attempted  to  form  a  regimient  of 
such  men,  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  accomplish  his 
design  ;  for  it  should  seem,  says  Dr.  Goldsmith,  as  though 
they  were  unfitted  for  any  other  climate,  or  mode  tif  life, 
but  their  own. 

In  these  unhospitable  regions  all  is  torpid.  Here  you 
see,  in  the  greatest  possible  perfection,  the  sedative  power 
of  extreme  and  continued  cold.  Here  no  vegetable  thrives 
except  the  lichhi ;  and  no  animal  but  the  rein-deer.  Nor 
is  the  extremity  of  cold  less  productive  of  the  tawny  com- 
plexion than  that  of  heat.  The  natives  of  the  arctic  circle 
are  all  brown  ;  and  those  that  lie  most  to  the  north  are  of  a 

*  They  are  usually  about  four  feet  high,  and  the  fallest  does  not  exceed 
five  feet.— Goldsmith,  .  * 
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still  darker  hue.*  In  this  manner  both  extremes  2ltc  unfa» 
vourable  to  the  human  form  and  colour,  and  nearly  the 
same  debilitating  effects  are  produced  under  the  Poles  tlvdt 
are  observed  at  the  Line, 

Ah  !  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud, 

Whom  pleasure,  power,  and  affluence  surround ; 

They,  who  their  thoughtless  hours  in  giddy  mirth. 

And  wanton,  often  cruel,  riot  waste. 

Ah!  little  think  they,  while  they  dance  along", 

How  many  feel,  this  very  moment,  death 

And  all  the  sad  variety  of  pain. 

How  many  sink  in  the  devouring  flood. 

Or  more  devouring  flame.    How  many  bleed. 

By  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  an4  man. 

How  many  pine  in  want,  and  dungeon-glooms  ; 

Shut  from  the  common  air,  and  common  use 

Of  their  own  limbs.    How  many  drink  the  cup 

Of  baleful  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 

Of  misery.    Sore  pierced  by  wintry  winds. 

How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut  '  ' 

Of  cheerless  poverty. — Perhaps,  the  swain 

Hieing  homeward  to  his  family,  now 

Disaster'd  stands  ;  sees  other  hills  ascend. 

Of  unknown  joyless  brow ;  and  other  scene* 

Of  horrid  prospect,  bleach  the  trackless  plain : 

Nor  finds  the  river,  nor  the  forest,  hid 

Beneath  the  formless  wild  :  but  wanders  on 

From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray  ; 

Impatient  flouncing  through  the  drifted  heaps, 

Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home ;  the  thoughts  of  home 

Rush  on  his  nerves,  and  call  their  vigour  forth 

In  many  a  vain  attempt.    How  sinks  his  soul ! 

What  black  despair,  what  horror  fills  his  heart  ? 

When  for  the  dusky  spot,  which  fancy  feign'd 

His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow. 

He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle-waste. 

Far  from  the  track,  and  blest  abode  of  man  ; 

While  round  him  night  resistless  closes  fast. 


*  Cook's  Voyage* 
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And  every  tempest,  howling  o'er  his  head. 

Renders,  the  savage  wilderness  more  wild. 

Then  throng  the  busy  shapes  into  his  mind. 

Of  cover'd  pits,  unfathomably  deep, 

A  dire  descent !  beyond  the  power  of  frost. 

Of  faithless  bogs  ;  of  precipices  huge. 

Smoothed  up  with  snow ;  and,  what  islands  unknown^ 

What  water,  of  the  still  unfrozen  spring, 

In  the  loose  marsh  or  solitary  lake. 

Where  the  fresh  fountain  from  the  bottom  boils. 

These  check  his  fearful  steps  ; — and  down  he  sinl<5 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drift. 

Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitterness  of  death. 

Mixed  with  the  tender  anguish  nature  shoots 

Thro'  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  man, 

His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends  unseen.— 

In  vain  for  him  th'  officious  wife  prepares 

The  fire  fair  blazing,  and  the  vestment  Avarm. 

In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 

Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their  sire. 

With  tears  of  artless  innocence.    Alas  I 

Nor  wife,  nor  children,  more  shall  he  behold, 

Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.    On  every  nerve 

The  deadly  winter  seizes  ;  shuts  up  sense. 

And  o'er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold, 

Lays  him  along  the  snows,  a  stifF'ned  corse, 

Strctch'd  out,  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blast, 

Thomson. 

When,  through  exposure  to  extreme  cold,  the  fingers, 
or  other  external  parts  of  the  human  body,  are  frozen,  the 
heat  in  these  parts  must  necessarily  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  point  consistent  with  life.  If  artificial  heat  be  sud- 
denly applied,  a  mortification  ensues,  and  the  parts  that 
have  been  frost-bitten  drop  off.  But  if  they  be  thawn  by 
friction  with  snow,  and  afterwards  the  gentlest  warmth  be 
then  gradually  applied,  the  parts  are  soon  restored  to  their 
wonted  use  and  activity. 

When  the  state  of  torpor,  or  apparent  death,  is  brought 
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on,  whether  in  the  dormant  animals,  or  man,  vv^lietfter  by 
the  sedative  effects  of  cold,  or  by  sj^bmersion,  the  pfjieno- 
mena  are  extremely  similar.  Both  are  bereft- of  :se2S[Se 
and  MOTION.  Both  lose  a  large  portion  of  anima'l^heat. 
Both  on  their  first  recovery  exhibit  similar  efforts  towards 
restoring  respiiiation  av>d  circulation/.  Boiih  are 
restored  by  a  gentle  degree  of  warmth,  and  . are  destroyed 
by  a  HEAT  too  great,  or  too  suddenly  applied.  Indeed,  the 
GRAND  SECRET  of  the  art  o{  r^^iom^  sUspendeii  ani- 
mation, consists  in  nicely  adjusting  the ,  natural 

AND  artificial  STIMULI  TO  THE  EXACT  T0NE.OF  THE 
IRRITABLE  FIBRE. 

If  the  recovery  of  the  marmot  is  more  uniformly  cer- 
tain, it  is  not  only  because  the  torpor  is  more  gradual,  but 
because  the  degree  of  heat  is  regulated  by  the  steady,  un- 
erring hand  of  nature  ;  whereas  in  man,  it  is  governed  by 
the  uncertain  and  often  capricious  rules  of  art. 

SECT.  V.  ; 

The  Manner  in  which  Infiammatory  Fevers,  Rheumatisms'^ 
and  Colds,  are  produced,  .  : 

On  going  into  a  cold  bath,  suppose  at  33  degrees  of  heat 
on  Fahrenheit's  scale,  the  action  of  the  capillary  arteries 
of  the  skin  is  diminished,  or  ceases  for  a  time.  Hence  less 
or  no  blood  passes  these  capillaries,  and  paleness  succeeds. 
But  soon  after  emerging  from  the  bath,  a  more  florid  co- 
lour, and  a  greater  degree  of  heat,  is  generated  on  the  skirl 
than  was  possessed  before  immersion ;  for  the  capillarj^ 
arteries,  after  their  quiescent  state,  occasioned  by  the  want 
of  stimulus,  become  more  irritable  than  usual  to  their  natu- 
ral stimuli,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  irritability,  an(i 
hence  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  is  transmitted  through 
them,  and  in  consequence  a  greater  degree  of  heat  sue- 
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ceeds.  Besides  the  quiescence  of  the  minute  vessels  of  the 
lungs,  there  are  many  other  systems  of  vessels  v^/hich  be- 
come torpid  from  their  irritative  associations  with  those  of 
the  skin. 

From  the  quiescence  of  such  extensive  systems  of  vessels 
as  the  capillaries  of  th^  skin,  and  the  minute  vessels  of  the 
lungs,  with  their  various  absorbent  series,  a  great  accumu" 
lation  of  irritability  is  occasioned ;  part  of  wliich  is  again 
expended  in  the  increased  exertion  of  all  these  vessels,  / 
with  an  universal  glow  of  heat  inconsequence  of  this  exer- 
tion, and  the  remainder  of  it  adds  vigour  to  both  the  vital 
and  voluntary  exertions  of  the  whole  day. 

If  the  activity  of  the  subcutaneous  vessels,  and  of  those 
with  which  their  actions  are  associated,  was  too  great  be- 
fore cold  immersion,  as  in  the  hot  days  of  summer,  by 
"whichi  the  irritable  principle  was  previously  diminished^ 
we  see  the  cause  why  the  cold  bath  gives  such  present 
strength  ;  namely,  by  stopping  the  unnecessary  activity  of 
the  subcutaneous  vessels,  and  thus  preventing  the  too  great 
exhaustion  of  the  irritable  principle. 

In  those  constitutions  where  the  degree  of  mirritabilitif,' 
or  of  debility,  is  greater  than  natural,  the  coldness  and 
paleness  of  the  skin,  with  the  quick  and  weak  pulse,  con- 
tinue a  long  time  after  the  patient  leaves  the  bath ;  and 
the  subsequent  heat  approaches  by  unequal  flushings,  and 
he  feels  himself  disordered  for  many  hours.  Hence  the 
bathing  in  a  cold  spring  of  water,  where  the  heat  is  but 
48  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  much  disagrees 
with  those  of  weak  or  unirritable  habits  of  body  ;  who 
possess  so  httleof  the  irritable  principle,  that  they  cannot, 
without  injury,  bear  to  have  it  diminished  even  for  a  short 
time  ;  but  who  can,  nevertheless,  bear  the  more  temperate 
coldfiess  of  Buxton  baths,  w^hich  is  about  80  degrees  of 
heat,  and  which  strengthens  them,  dnd  makes  them,  by 
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habit,  less  liable  to  great  quiescence  from  small  variations 
of  cold,  and  thence  less  liable  to  be  disordered  by  the  una- 
voidable accidents  of  life.  Hence  it  appears,  why  people 
of  these  inirritable  constitutions,  which  is  another  express 
sion  for  a  defective  irritability,  are  often  much  injured  by 
bathing  in  a  cold  spring  of  water;  and  why  they  should 
continue  but  a  very  short  time  in  baths,  which  ar-e  colder 
than  their  bodies ;  and  should  gradually  increase  both  the 
degree  of  coldness  of  the  water,  and  time  of  their  conti- 
nuance in  it,  if  they  would  obtain  salutary  eflects  from 
cold  immersions.* 

One  Richard  Edwards,  of  Liverpool,  a  healthy  young 
man,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  with  black  hair,  and  a 
ruddy  complexion,  went  into  some  fresh  water,  which  wa^ 
about  the  temperature  of  mild  w^eather,  viz.  about  40  de- 
grees by  the  thermometer.  He  continued  in  this  water  34 
minutes,  and  then  went  into  a  warm  bath  at  90  degrees. 

Here,  for  the  first  moments,  he  felt  very  warm,  but  his 
hands  and  feet  gave  him  pain,  and  in  two  minutes,  being 
still  in  the  warm  bath,  he  was  seized  with  sluverings.  The 
water  was  now^  increased  in  heat  6  degrees,  but  our  expe-  ' 
rimentalist  still  felt  cold  ;  the  heat  was  further  increased 
10  degrees,  and  after  remaining  in  the  warm  bath  half  an- 
hour,  he  came  out  sick  and  very  languid,  his  pulse  was 
quick  and  feeble.  He  passed  a  very  feverish  night,  and 
the  viext  day  had  wandering  pains  over  his  body,  with 
great  weakness  resembling  the  incipient  stage  of  i\  fever. 

Now  it  can  make  little  difference  whether  a  person  pass 
from  cold  air  or  cold  icater,  into  ivarm  air  or  warm  tvater ; 
and  I  have  often  seen,  says  Dr.  Beddoes,  persons  who  had 
long  been  riding  in  the  cold  and  wet,  experience  the Jirst 
symptoms  of  fever  upon  coming  into  a  warm  room,  sitting 

♦  Darwiu's  Zoonoiiiia. 
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fwar  the  fire,  and  drinUng  spirits.  After  riding  in  the 
rain  until  I  have  been  th®roughIy  soaked,  I  have  always 
experienced,  says  he,  a  glow,  as  if  my  skin  had  been  on 
tire,  merely  from  putting  on  dry  clothes,  and  the  exertion 
attending  the  change  of  dress.  At  the  same  time  I  have 
felt  within  my  nostrils  the  dryness  and  heat  that  is  per- 
ceived at  the  beginning  of  a  cold  which,  however,  I  have 
escaped  by  keeping  cool  and  quiet  for  a  time.  I  have 
known  this  exactly  to  be  the  case  with  others;  and  1  have 
made  the  observation  so  often,  that  I  am  certain  I  am 
right. 

A  patient  lately  mentioned  to  me,  says  this  ingenious 
physician,  among  the  particulars  of  her  complaint,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  seems,  both  on  account  of  its  singularity, 
and  the  illustration  it  affords  of  an  important  principle  in 
animal  nature,  to  be  worth  recording.  Her  constitution 
was  one  of  those  where  a  small  irregularity  in  diet,  expo- 
sure to  cold,  &c.  produced  pain  and  disorder  in  the  bowels, 
sometimes  arising  to  a  severe  fit  of  the  cholic.  The  pa- 
tient having  one  day  occasion  to  wash  some  butter,  con- 
ceived that  by  rem^oving  her  hands  occasionally  out  of  the 
cold  spring  water,  into  warm  water,  she  should  have  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  escaping  the  accustomed  complaint  in  her 
bowels.  She  accordingly  heated  some  water  as  hot  as  she 
could  well  bear  it,  and  from  time  to  time  transferred  her 
arms  out  of  the  cold  into  the  hot  water,  immersing  them 
pretty  deep  in  the  latter.  It  was  on  a  Saturday  in  spring ; 
the  next  morning  she  was  awakened  by  violent  pain  under 
each  axilla,  and  was  likewise  sensible  of  a  considerable 
swelling  under  each  axilla.  The  inflammation  continued, 
and  by  Tuesday  morning  the  tumors  had  increased  to  the 
size  of  a  twopenny  loaf  each.  They  soon  afterw^ards  broke, 
and  discharged  a  large  quantity  of  pus.   In  about  a  fort- 
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night  both  wounds  were  healed.  These  circumstances 
indicate  a  true  phegmonic  iriflammation,  which  I  suppose 
may  be  safely  ascribed  to  the  alternate  action  of  heat  and 
cold, 

Mr.  Clarkson,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Impolicy  of  the  Afri- 
can Slave  Trade,  informs  us,  that  when  slaves  are  brought 
on  board,  the  seamen,  to  make  room  for  them,  are  turned 
out  of  their  apartments,  and  sleep,  for  the  most  part,  on 
the  decks,  from  the  time  of  their  leaving  the  coast  of 
Africa  (where  the  days  are  excessively  hot,  and  the  dews 
excessively  cold  and  heavy)  to  their  arrival  at  the  West 
India  Islands.  From  this  bad  lodging,  he  proceeds,  and 
this  continual  exposure  to  colds  and  damps,  and  suddenly 
afterwards  to  a  burning  sun,  fevers  originate,  which 
carry  many  of  them  off!  This  fever  attacks  the  whole 
frame ;  but  the  eye  commonly  feels  the  inflammation 
most.  The  inflammation  of  the  eyes  terminates  either  in 
dispersion  or  suppuration  ;  in  the  first  instance  the  eyes 
are  saved  ;  in  the  latter  they  are  lost. 

The  inflammation  of  the  eye  is  not  the  only  disease  pro- 
duced in  Egypt,  by  the  succession  of  hot  days  to  cool 
nights,  where  it  is  the  custom  to  sleep,  during  the  summer, 
in  the  open  air,  any  more  than  on  board  our  slave  ships; 
as  the  reader  will  find,  upon  recurring  to  Alpinus  and  the 
later  travellers.  In  both  situations  causes  and  effects  run 
parallel.  The  well  known  danger  of  exposure  to  detvs  in 
hot  climates,  and  indeed  in  all  climates,  in  certain  cases, 
seems  to  depend  on  the  same  principle.  It  is  also  probable, 
that  the  heat  of  the  preceding  day  enables  the  dews  of  the 
night  to  prepare  the  system  for  the  stimulating  effects  of 
the  heat  of  the  succeeding  day  ;  so  that  of  two  persons  who 
should  expose  themselves  without  precaution  to  the  cold 

the  night,  and  the  heat  of  the  following  day,  he  who 
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should  ijave  been  most  exhausted  the  day  before  by  the 
heat^  would,  if  other  circumstances  could  be  rendered  alike 
equal,  be  most  injured  by  the  next  alternation. 

Thus  when  any  part  of  the  body  has  been  exposed  to 
cold,  it  is  liable  to  be  much  more  affected  by  heat  and 
other  stimuli,  than  before  the  exposure.  Of  this  the  me- 
thod of  treating  frozen  limbs  in  cold  countries  affords  a 
beautiful  and  decisive  proof.  Were  a  frozen  limb  to  be 
brought  before  a  fire,  or  immersed  in  warm  water,  a 
violent  imflammation  would  come  on,  and  speedily  termi- 
nate in  mortification.  They  therefore  take  snow  to  rub 
the  parts  benumbed  with  cold,  and  very  gradually  expose 
them  to  a  warm  temperature.  This  custom  univer- 
sally pbta^ns  in  ail  the  northern  climates,  where  the 
rude  inhabitants  possess  a  method  of  relief  that  might  do 
credit  to  the  ingenuity  of  more  enlightened  nations,  and 
such  as  is  not  unworthy  of  their  imitation!  The  pungent 
pain  felt  upon  holding  an  hand,  much  chilled,  to  the  fire^ 
is  another  exemplification  of  the  same  principle,  which 
seems,  says  Dr.  Beddoes,  to  be  one  of  the  most  general 
laws  of  animal  nature. 

Now  after  the  application  of  cold,  which,  according  to 
circumstances,  produces  a  greater  or  smaller  diminution 
of  the  actions  of  the  living  S3^stem,  and  at  length  sleep  it- 
self, there  may  be  an  infinite  number  of  gradations  be- 
tween 2i  fatal  inflammation  and  a  transitory  glow,  and  this 
according  as  the  previous  cold  and  the  subsequent  heat 
have  varied  in  intensity  ; — but  whatever  be  the  degree,  the 
effect  depends  on  the  same  principle. 

By  respiring  a  cold  atmosphere  the  same  thing  happens 
to  the  nostrils,  fauces,  lungs,  as  to  the  external  surface  of 
the  body  upon  going  into  a  cold  hath  ;  and  if  we  pass  sud- 
denly from  such  an  atmosphere  into  a  warm  room,  what 
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happens  to  the  skin  will,  in  some  degree,  happen  to  the 
membrane  lining  these  cavities;  a  glow  or  inflammation 
will  ensue,  according  to  the  difference  between  the 
two  temperatures  and  the  length  of  time  passed  in  the 
cold. 

When  the  application  of  cold  or  moisture  to  a  superfi- 
cial part  only  is  succeeded  by  an  inflammation  of  the  respi- 
ratory cavities,  the  consent  of  the  whole  system  easily  ex- 
plains this  remote  local  affection.  The  cause  of  disease 
pervades  at  once,  and  feels,  as  it  were,  or  seai;ches  the 
whole  body,  but  affects  only  in  a  degree  to  draw  our  no- 
tice to  the  organ  which  from  habit  or  structure  is  most 
tender.  Suppose  a  person  fainting  from  the  heat  of  a 
crowded  room,  a  window  is  thrown  open  with  the  door, 
and  many  are  exposed  to  a  current  of  cold  air,  yet  how 
various  are  the  disorders  produced !  Should  any  other 
part,  from  previous  circumstances,  have  been  rendered 
more  sensible  to  its  influence,  we  shall  in  consequence  have 
either  a  sore  throat,  a  diarrhoea,  a  stiff  neck,  tooth-ache,  or 
the  rheumatism,  in  place  of  a  catarrh. 

Children  are  so  susceptible  of  inflammation  that  a  great 
part  of  the  mortality  among  them  is,  as  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served, and  can  judge,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ignorance  of 
mothers  and  nurses  of  the  power  which  even  a  moderate 
change  of  temperature,  if  suddenly  made,  has  to  affect 
their  tender  and  irritable  frame. 

Attentive  to  this  law  of  the  animal  economy,  the  English 
government  send  their  troops  first  to  Gibraltar,  before  they 
pass  from  a  cold  climate  to  the  intemperate  regions  of 
the  West  Indies,  whereby  thousands  of  lives  hare  been 
preserved. 
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Names  of  the  Parents. 


Marg-.  Jones  

Mary  Holmes  

Thomas  Sandfoid.. . . 

John  Smouch  

Anne  Roberts  

E.  Felton  

E.  Jinks  

R.  Richards   

Robert  Pigging-  .... 

E.  Ward  

Sarah  Colley   

Lucy  Clark  

Elizabeth  Higenson .. 

Joseph  Sonds  

John  Holyhead  

Thomas  Felton  

Anne  Williams  

John  Smith  

Joseph  Hutchenson . . 

J.  Ellis  

Elizabeth  Poignor  . . 
Anne  Withington  . . 
Jane  Underwood .... 

Jane  Fields  

James  Ingram  

John  Askey  

John  Smith. ....... 

E.  Horton  

E.  Hollinshead  


L. 

D. 

6 

3 

4 

0 

7 

4 

6 

6 

3 

0 

7 

6 

1 

6 

1 

0 

7 

1 

y: 

2 

4 

1 

3 

6 

4 

4 

3 

1 

4 

3 

7 

7 

1 

5 

2 

4 

0 

3 

3 

3 

1 

G 

4 

5 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

5 

0 

2 

0 

7 

0 

3 

5 

Narnes  of  the  Parents, 


Samuel  Holyhead... 
George  Highwey,  . . 
Constant  Richards. . 

Mary  Walker  

Edward  Evans  

Anne  Hughes  

Jane  Ingram  

John  Hammond  . , . 
Elizabeth  Smith . . . 
Mary  Richards  . . . 
Sarah  Richards  . . . 
Catherine  Harper... 
Anne  Hutchenson.. 
Philip  Saunders  . . . 
Elizabeth  Heath . . . 

Mary  Ames  

Mary  Bagnold  ..... 
Elizabeth  Mansfield. 
Elizabeth  Evans  . . . 
Anne  Horton  ..... 
Thomas  Ingram  . . . 
Joseph  Ingram  .... 
Jane  Swanwick .... 
John  Beeston  ..... 

John  Bostick  

Joseph  Heans  


55 


*  Total. 


L. 

D. 

4 

8 

0 

S 

0 

3 

0 

3 

4 

4 

2 

3 

1 

4 

2 

4 

2 

1 

0 

5 

0 

4 

3 

4 

0 

7 

1 

7 

1 

4 

0 

8 

1 

4 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

5 

2 

4 

1 

5 

0 

6 

3 

224 
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Now,  which,  think  you,  is  the  most  likely,  that  there 
should  be  something  wrong  in  our  management  ?  or  that 
three  parts  in  four  of  our  fellow  creatures  should,  in  one 
of  the  most  airy  towns  in  Great  Britain,  be  doomed  una-* 

*  This  enquiry  was  made  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  at  Sliifual,  in  Sbropsliirej 
where  firing  is  very  plentiful  and  cheap.  It  was  asked  of  each  grcwa  up 
person  there,  how  many  children  he  bad  had,  and  how  many  were  dead? 
In  the  first  column  you  have  the  name  of  the  family ;  in  the  next,  the 
number  of  the  children  alive  ^  and  the  third,  the  number  of  the  childreu 
dead.  Whenever  accurate  registers  of  the  mortality  of  the  humau 
species,  in  climates  equally  warm,  shall  be  kept,  I  expect  xhat  not  half  s© 
many  infants  will  be  found  to  die  as  in  Great  Britain. 

Vol.  IL  H 
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voidably  to  perish  before  they  come  to  their  full  growth, 
without  answering  any  other  purpose  than  to  give  trouble 
and  endure  pain  ?  If  this  last  be  the  case,  then  of  all 
the  things  in  this  wide  world,  the  human  frame  is  the 
worst  contrived  and  executed.  And  I  leave  you  to  judge 
whether  such  a  supposition  stands  to  reason.  If  then 
our  management  of  our  children  be  wrong  in  any  material 
points,  a  stop  may  be  put  to  this  excessive  mortality,  for 
we  should  have  only  to  find  out  what  these  points  are, 
and  shape  our  conduct  accordingl}^  One  may  with  the 
greater  propriety  embracp  an  opportunity  of  disseminating 
the  knowledge,  "  how  colds,  inflammatory  fevers, 
and  RHEUMATISMS,  are  caught,"  as  their  proximate 
causes,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  got  rid  of, 
though  in  my  opinion  perfectly  ascertained,  is  far  from 
being  generally  understood  even  by  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession  ;  and  if  any  person,  not  belonging  to 
that  profession,  should  suspect  this  to  be  a  wanton  para- 
doxical assertion,  he  may  find  in  the  case  of  opium ^  and 
of  the  cool  treatment  of  small-pox,  kc.  instances  equally 
striking,  where  one  generation  of  pathologists  passed  away 
after  another,  without  being  able,  in  the  case  of  opium,"^ 
to  perceive  the  plainest  appearances,  or  in  that  of  smalls 
pox,  to  dtcV^  the  simplest  conclusion.  So  servilely  imita- 
tive an  animal  is  man!  so  loath  to  employ  his  own  powers 
of  perception  and  thought! 

Tile  sudden,  and  sometimes  severe,  changes  of  weat'ier 
to  which  this  climate  is  subject,  are  perhaps  the  most 
unhappy  circumstances  attending  our  situation  ;  and  the 

*  One  cannot  compare  Haller's  clear  and  satisfactory  parallel  of  wbfe' 
and  opiutn,  published  in  1769  {.El.  Physiolog.  t.  V.  p.  6i0 — ^11)  ^ritlt 
Cullen's  perplexed  and  hypothetical  doctrine  of  opium,  aiid  his  >vbo]e 
article  sed'Hdia,  published  in  1789  {3Iat.  Medica,  t.  ii.  217,  el  scq.  without 
a  sense  of  humiliation  1 — 'Dr.  Beddoes. 
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peraicions  effects  of  them  upon  the  human  constitution 
are  so  frequently  experienced,  that  diseases  of  the  breast 
may  be  truly  considered  as  endemical  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  island.  We  frequently  find  a  cold  and  keen, 
day  succeeded  by  one  as  mild  as  spring  or  warm  as  sum- 
mer; or,  what  is  still  worse,  the  forenoon  accompanied 
with  a  sharp,  dry,  biting  north-east  wind,  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  day  uncommonly  warm.  It  is  impossible  but 
this  sudden  change  from  cold  to  heat  must,  in  delicate 
constitutions  especially,  be  productive  of  mischief. 

When  alterations  of  weather  from  cold,Ao  heat  succeed, 
gradually,  those  salutary  powers  of  aecoitmiodation  with 
which  tjie  animal  economy  is  furnished,  may  prevent  any 
mischief  or  disorders,  though  an  alteration  in  the  consti- 
tution proportioned  to  that  in  external-nature  .must  neces- 
sarily succeed  those  changes;  but  that  wjiich  might,  with^ 
out  inconvenience  to  the  constitution,  be  produced  gra*- 
dually,  will,  if  too  sudden  and  abrupt,  be  felt  as  a  disease ; 
as  a  man  may  with  ease  and  safety  gradually  ilescend  a 
flight  of  steps,  when  a  sudden  jump  from  them  would 
endanger  his  life.i  Thus  we  bear  without  injury  the  heat 
of  spring  after  the  coldest  winter,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  disorders  take  on  at  that  season  a  niore. inflam- 
matory appearance. 

But  where  the  change  is  more  violent  than  in  the  tran- 
sition from  one  season  to  another,  as  when  Europeans  go 
to  the  East  or  West  Indies,  nntil  the  constitution  becomes 
accommodated  to  the  climate,  the  uncoiyimon  heat  to 
which  such  persons  are  exposed,  must  have  a  most 
powerful  effect  on  their  irritable  frames.  Immediately  on 
the  arrival  of  northern  strangers  \v\t\{\n  the  tropics,  their 
circulation  becomes  quicker,  their  perspiration  freer r  a 
lassitude  or  debility  takes  place,  from  the  uncommon  ex- 
pense of  the  irritable  principle  consumed  by  the  increase^l 
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actions  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  the  secretions  de- 
pendant in  a  great  measure  on  their  movements.  In 
short,  the  pulse  is  rendered  harder,  fuller,  and  stronger. 
The  skin  is  redder  than  usual,  but  especially  that  of  the 
face,  with  other  signs  of  general  plethora,*  to  which  the 
fluids  from  increased  absorption  certainly  contribute, 
though  it  chiefly  arises  fiom  the  increased  force  of  the 
vascular  system.  In  short,  more  or  less  of  fever  \s  kept 
up,  which  varies  in  different  people,  according  to  circum- 
stances, continues  for  an  indeterminate  time,  or  until  the 
increased  force  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  kept  up  by  the 
accumulated  irritability  of  the  system,  from  the  previous 
effect  of  co/d,  ceases,  that  is,  until  the  right  balance  be- 
tween the  irritability  of  the  fibre  and  the  external  stimuli 
be  properly.adjusted. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  pass  from  a  warm  to  a  cold 
climate  no  such  evil  effects  are  observed  to  take  place. 
Linnoeus,  in  a  paper  in  the  Ama^nitates  Academiae,  ex- 
presses his  astonishment  at  the  impunity  with  which  the 
heated  Laplander  rubs  himself  with  snoic^  or  even  rolls  in 
the  snow,  and  drinks  the  cold  snow  water.  We  every  day 
see  horses  in  a  state  of  the  most  prof  use  perspiration  freely 
washed  with  cold  water,  and  ahvays  without  injury.  I 
have,  says  Dr.  Beddoes,  within  these  two  years,  caused 
horses,  accustomed  to  be  stabled,  to  be  turned  out  in  win- 
ter; and  no  cough,  catarrh,  or  otlier  disorder,  has  ever, been 
the  consequence.    It  appears  therefore  to  me,  adds  this 

*  Heat  has  the  property  of  expanding  all  bodies  :  thus  a  circular  piece 
of  iron  made  exactly  to  pass  through  a  riisg-,  when  heated,  will  be  fouxid 
too  large,  and  thus  the  rings  on  the  fingers  of  those  who  have  passed  into 
warmer  climates,  will  be  found,  from  the  increaseri  size  of  that  part  of  the 
body, too  tight.  In  the  cold  Jit  an  ague,  rings  are  observed  to  drop  off. 
But  the  PLETHORA  here  spoken  of  arises  from  the  increased  action  of  the 
absorbent,  as  well  as  the  vascular  system. 
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ingenious  physician,  that  within  certain  limits,  and  those 
not  very  narrow,  the  transition  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
temperature  is  attended  with  no  danger  to  animals  in  a 
state  of  tolerable  health  ;  and  a  person,  I  conceive,  might 
suddenly  pass  from  an  higher  to  a  lower  temperature  with- 
out  inconvenience,  even  where  the  difference  is  so  great  as 
to  be  capable  of  producing  considerable  inflammation,  if 
the  change  should  be  mad'e  with  equal  celerity  in  a  con- 
trary direction. 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that  if  you  keep  one  of  your 
hands  in  cold  water  for  two  minutes  ;  then  put  both  hands 
into  warm  water ;  and  the  hand  which  has  been  in  the  cold 
water  first  will  feel  much  the  warmer  of  the  two.  Or  else, 
handle  some  snow  with  one  hand,  while  you  keep  the  other 
in  your  bosom,,  that  it  may  be  no  colder  than  the  rest  of 
your  body  ;  now  bring  both  within  an  equal  distance  of  the 
fire,  and  you  will  feel  how  much  more  the  heat  affects  the 
cold  than  the  warm  hand.  This  would  be  a  dangerous 
experiment  were  the  hand  kept  too  long  in  the  sjiow,  or  if 
the  fire  be  too  strong.  For,  in  some  countries,  where  the 
cold  is  much  greater  than  it  ever  is  in  England,  it  is  com- 
mon for  people  to  have  their  toes  and  fingers  and  ears  so 
frost-bitten  as  to  lose  all  their  feeling ;  and  should  that 
person  warm  them  at  a  fire,  or  put  them  into  warm  water, 
a  VIOLENT  INFLAMMATION  is  sure  to  come  on,  and  the 
part  mortifies.  So  they  are  obliged  to  set  cautiously  about 
bringing  the  part  back  to  its  natural  feeling,  and  they  rub 
it  hard  with  snoic,  by  which  means  they  recover  it  in  the 
gentlest  and  most  gradual  manner. 

So  when  a  person  is  out  in  very  cold  weather,  the  air, 
every  time  he  draws  his  breath,  brushes  his  nostrils,  wind- 
pipe,  and  lungs;  and,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  outward 
skin,  it  makes  these  parts  more  liable  to  be  inflamed  by 

WAT, 
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If  you  attend  to  what  not  unfrequently  happens  in 
coming  out  of  a  cold  moist  air  into  a  warm  room,  you  will 
first  perceive  a  g-Zory  within  your  nostrils  and  breast,  as  well 
as  all  over  th^  surface  of  your  body.  Soon  afterwards,  more 
especially,  if  you  dritik  warm  or  spirituous  liquors,  a  disa- 
greeable dryness,  or  huskiness,  will  be  felt  in  the  nos  rils 
and  breast;  by  and  hy  a  short  tickling  cough  wiH  come  oa 
from  an  increased  secretion  of  the  glands,  of  the  nose, 
fauces,  and  wind-pipe,  which  being  of  a  sharp  nature,  sti- 
mulates the  glands  to  a  further  increase  of  secretion,  which 
often  occasions  a  very  large  discharge  of  sharp  inucus. 
You  will  perhaps  at  first  shiver  a  little  ;  this  will  make  you 
draw  nearer  the  fire,  and  drink  some  more  brandy  and 
water  ;  but  it  will  he  all  to  no  purpose.  The  more  you 
try  to  heat  yourself,  the  more  chilly  and  uncomfortable 
will  you  become,  for  you  have  now  caught  cold,  that  is, 
you  have  brought  on  an  inflammation  of  the  chilled 
part,  which  is  the  sm^ooth  moist  membrane  which  lines 
the  nostrils,  and  goes  down  the  wind-pipe  uito  the 
iungSi 

I  have  sometimes  been  able  to  make  other  persons,  says 
Dr.  Beddoes,  attentive  to  the  progress  of  these  pheno- 
mena, and  nothing  has  appeared  more  evident,  than 
that  during  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  no  tendency  to 
INFLAMMATION  IS  perceptible,  but  that  subsequent 
heat,  exercise  in  the  dry,  and  stimulants,  produce  the  glow 

or  INFLAMMATION. 

By  keeping  quiet  and  cool  for  some  time  after  being 
wet  in  summer,  and  by  avoiding  a  sudden  transition  into  a 
warm  temperature  in  cold  weather,  and  by  temperance, 
with  regard  to  diet,  (rather  abstemiousness),  in  both  cases, 
those  INFLAMMATORY  BiSEASEs,  for  which  cold  ouly 
prepare  the  system.,  m.ay  be  easily  avoided  ;  and  any 
person,  by  acting  upon  these  principles^  may  have,  ali 
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pleasure,  a  slight  or  a  violent  catarrh,  or  probably  no 
catarrh  at  all* 

The  popular  treatment,  therefore,  of  colds  during  their 
early  stage,  is  just  as  prejudicial  as  the  ancient  hot  regimen 
during  the  small  pox.  White  wine  whey,  butter<^d  ale, 
increased  clothing,  getting  drunk,  &c.  originated  from  the 
supposition,  that  colds  proceeded  from  obstructed  perspira- 
tion, whereas  it  is  found,  from  the  very  accurate  experi- 
ments of  Sanctorius,  and  our  countryman  Dr.  Keil,  that 
the  perspiration  is  at  that  time  as  abundant  as  at  any  other. 
It  has  continued,  because  the  faculty  were,  till  of  late,  un- 
apprised of  the  nature  of  colds,  and  from  partial  ssiccess  in 
this  dangerous  practice,  as  perspiration,  when  produced, 
carries  of^ superabundant  heat.  For  the  fluid  that  escapes 
from  the  body  consists  chiefly  of  wateiy  moisture,  which, 
uniting  with  a  large- portion  of  sensible  heat,  is  carried  off 
in  the  form  of  steam.    Hence  the  more  speedy  the  evapo- 

*  This  important  improvement  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  catarrh 
was  amon^  the  early  discoveries  of  Dr.  John  Brown.  He  laboured  under 
a  most  severe  cold  and  hoarseness.  Among;  the  symptoms  he  felt  an  in- 
creased sensibility  to  cold.  He  knew  not  what  to  think  of  this  fact.  In 
this  uncertainty  he  gratified  his  feelings,  and  in  a  warm  season  of  the  year 
shut  out  every  avenue  that  could  let  in  air,  and  put  on  an  additional  gar- 
ment. He  ate  full  meals  of  animal  food,  and  took  some,  warm  brandy 
and  water  after  Supper  in  a  moderate  proportion.  He  did  not  debar  him- 
self from  exercise  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  while  under  this  plan  of 
treatment,  he  perceived  his  hoarseness  and  cold  manifestly  to  increase. 
He  had  besides  every  day  to  lecture  to  his  class,  and  now  scarcely  could 
be  heard,  and  speaking  was  a  great  labour.  He  began  at  last  to  perceive, 
that  stimulants  aggravated  his  disorder,  and  without  hesitation  began  an 
opposite  course  of  management.  He  therefore  forsook  a  warm  rootn,  let 
the  air  play  around  him,  confined  his  diet  to  vegetable  aliment,  chiefly 
ate  water-gruel,  abstained  from  strong  drinks,  and  substiruted  in  their 
room  plenty  of  barley-water.  The  result  was,  that  a  cold  that  had  re- 
mained several  weeks  was  cured  in  a  few  days.  *'  T  afterwards,"  says  he, 
*'  had  occasion  to  try  the  same  management  on  myself,  and  others,  and 
*'  rl'Aafs  experienced  the  same  effect/' 
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ration  the  more  sudden  is  the  diminution  of  heat:  or,  in 
more  familiar  terms,  the  greater  is  the  degree  of  cold  thus 
generated  in  the  constitution.  Hence  the  heaping  on  of 
STIMULI  in  a  disease  demanding  an  opposite  treatment^  has 
oftentimes  done  good,  but  it  is  to  be  feared,  it  has  not  UU' 
frequently  done  harm;  whereas  the  treatment  here  laid 
down  is  both  safe  and  effectual, 

SECT.  VL 
Of  Hunger. 

As  the  narrative  of  the  sufferings  of  Captain  Bligh  and 
his  crew  to  the  South  Seas,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the 
BREAD-TREE  to  the  West  Indies,  and  his  sufferings  and 
preservation,  are  very  interesting,  and  appertain  to  the 
subject  of  this  section,  it  is  presumed,  that  a  detail  of 
them  will  not  be  found  unacceptable  to  that  class  of 
readers  for  whom  this  work  is  compiled,  who  wish  to  find 
the  agreeable  blended  with  the  useful.  They  are  there- 
fore recorded  at  greater  length  than  some  other  classes  of 
readers  will  peihaps  approve  of. 

The  king  having  been  graciously  pleased  to  comply  with 
a  request  from  the  merchants  and  planters  interested  in  his 
Majesty's  West  India  Fo.ssessions,  that  the  BRKAD« 
FRUIT  TREE*  might  be  introduced  into  those  islands, 
a  vessel,  proper  for  the  undertaking,  was  bought,  and  taken 
into  dock  at  Depiford,  to  be  provided  with  the  necessary 
fixtures  and  preparations  for  executing  the  object  of  the 
voyage. 

*  Intbe  Society  Islands  the  bread-fruit  grows  on  a  tree,  which  is  the 
size  of  a  micidiiBsj  oak  ;  its  leaves  are  frequently  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
long:,  of  au  obloug  shape,  deeply  sinuated  like  those  of  the  fig-tree,  which 
they  resemble  in  colour,  and  in  the  exuding  of  a  white  milky  juice  upon 
being  broken.  77ie fruit  is  about  the  size  and  $hajpe  of  a  child's  head.  The 
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Every  thing  seemed  prosperous,  when  a  mutiny  took 
place,  and  Captain  Bligh,  and  part  of  his  crew,  were  thrust 
into  a  boat  to  perish. 

"  My  mind,"  says  Capt.  Bligh,  "  was  now  busily  em- 
ployed in  considering  what  was  best  to  be  done,  when  I 
was  solicited  by  all  hands  to  take  them  towards  homel- 
and when  I  told  them  that  no  hopes  of  relief  remained  for 
us  (except  what  might  be  found  at  New  Holland)  till  I 
came  to  Timor,  a  distance  of  full  1200  leagues,  where 
there  was  a  Dutch  settlement,  but  in  what  part  of  the 
island  I  knew  not, — to  dfect  which,  they  all  agreed  to 
live  on  one  ounce  of  bread,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water 
per  day.  Therefore,  after  examining  our  stock  of  provi- 
sions, and  recommending  to  them,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  not  to  depart  from  their  promise,  we  bore  away 
across  a  sea,  where  the  navigation  is  but  little  known,  in  a 
small  boat,  twenty- three  feet  long  from  stem  to  stern, 
deeply  laden  with  eighteen  men.  I  was  happy,  however, 
to  see  that  every  one  seemed  better  satisfied  with  our 
situation  than  myself. 

"  Our  stock  of  provisions  consisted  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  of  bread,  twenty-eight  gallons  of 
water,  twenty  pounds  of  pork,  three  bottles  of  wine,  and 
five  quarts  of  rum.    A  few  cocoa-nuts  were  in  the  boat, 

eatable  part  lies  betv/een  the  skin  and  the  core  ;  it  is  as  white  as  snow,  and 
somewhat  of  the  consistence  of  new  bread.  It  serves  as  the  principal  food 
to  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  to  procure  which  costs  them  nothing 
but  the  labour  of  climbins^  the  tree.  This  tree,  however,  dees  not  shoot 
up  spontaneously  ^  but  if  a  man  plants  ten  in  his  life  time,  which  he  may 
do  in  about  an  hour,  he  will  as  completely  fulfil  his  duty  to  his  own  and 
future  generations,  as  the  native  of  our  less  tftmperate  climate  can  do  by 
ploughing  in  the  cold  winter,  and*  reaping  in  the  summer's  heat,  as  often 
as  these  seasons  return  ,  even  if,  after  he  has  procured  bread  for  his  pre- 
sent household,  he  should  convert  a  surplus  into  money,  and  lay  it  up  for 
bis  children.    From  Captain  Cook's  Voyage. 
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and  some  bread-fruit,  but  the  latter  was  trampled  to 
pieces. 

"  It  was  about  eight  o'clock  at  night  when  we  bore 
away  under  a  reefed  lug  fore-sail:  and,  having  divided  the 
people  into  watches,  and  got  the  bout  in  a  little  order,  we 
returned  God  thanks  for  our  miraculous  preservation,  and, 
fully  confident  of  his  gracious  support,  I  found  niy  mind 
more  at  ease  than  it  had  been  for  some  time  past. 

**  At  day-break  the  gale  increased ;  the  sun  rose  very 
fiery  and  red,  a  sure  indication  of  a  severe  gale  of  wind. 
At  eight  it  blew  a  violent  storm,  and  the  sea  ran  very  high, 
so  that  between  the  seas  the  sail  was  becalmed,  and  when 
on  the  top  of  the  sea  it  was  too  much  to  have  set;  but  we 
could  not  venture  to  take  in  the  sail,  for  we  were  in  very 
imminent  danger  and  distress;  the  sea  curled  over  the 
stern  of  the  boat,  which  obliged  us  to  bale  with  all  our 
might.  A  situation  more  distressing  has,  perhaps,  seldom 
been  experienced. 

"  Our  bread  was  in  bags,  and  likely  to  be  spoiled  by 
the  wet:  to  be  starved  to  death  was  inevitable,  if  this 
could  not  be  prevented.  Fortunately  for  us  we  had  on 
board  the  carpenter's  chest,  the  tools  of  which  we  stowed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  it  became  a  fit  place  to 
secure  this  article. 

**  I  served  a  tea  spoovful  of  rum  to  each  person  (for  we 
were  very  wet  ami  cold),  with  a  quarter  of  a  bread-fruit, 
which  was  scarce  eatable,  for  dinner: — our  engagement 
was  now  strictly  to  be  carried  into  execution,  and  I  was 
fully  determined  to  make  our  provisions  last  eight  weeks, 
let  the  daily  proportion  be  ever  so  small. 

"  The  weather  continued  very  severe.  The  sea  ran 
higher  than  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  fatigue  of  baling,  to 
keep  the  boat  from  filling,  was  exceedingly  great.  But 
among  the  hartiships  we  were  to  undei'go,  that  of  being 
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constantly  wet  was  not  the  least:  the  night  was  very  cold, 
and  at  day-light  our  liinbs  were  so  beniimbtfd,  that  we 
coiiid  scarce  find  the  use  of  them.  At  this  time  I  served 
a  tea-spoonful  of  rum  to  each  person,  from  which  we 

ALL  F0U:ND  GREAT  BENEFIt! 

"  Monday,  May  4.  1777. — I  divided  five  small  cocoa- 
nuts  for  our  dinner,  and  everyone  seemed  satisfied.  Served 
for  supper  a  few  broken  pieces  of  bread-fruit,  and  per- 
formed prayers. 

**  The  night  turned  out  fair,  and,  having  had  tolerable 
rest,  every  one  seemed  considerably  better  in  the  morning, 
and  contentedly  breakfasted  on  a  few  pieces  of  yams  that 
were  found  in  the  boat.  After  breakfast  we  examined  our 
bread,  a  great  deal  of  which  was  damaged  and  rotten; 
this,  nevertheless,  we  were  glad  to  keep  for  use. 

"  For  dinner,  I  served  some  of  the  damaged  bread,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water. 

"  Wednesday,  May  6. — We  discovered  several  small 
islands.  Tliose  we  were  near  appeared  fruitful  and  hilly, 
some  very  mountainous,  and  all  of  a  great  height.  I  durst 
not,  however,  venture  to  land,  as  we  had  no  arms,  and 
were  less  capable  of  defending  ourselves  than  we  were  at 
Tofoa. 

Our  allowance  for  the  day  was  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
cocoa-nut  milk,  and  the  meat  which  did  not  exceed  two 
ounces  to  each  person:  it  was  received  very  contentedly, 
but  we  suffered  great  drought. 

To  our  great  joy  we  hooked  a  fish,  but  we  were  mi- 
serably disappointed  by  its  being  lost  in  trying  to  get  it 
into  the.  boat. 

"  I  directed  the  course  W.  by  N.  for  the  night,  and 
served  to  each  person  an  ounce  of  the  damaged  bread,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water,  for  supper. 

"  iVsour  lodgings  were  very  miserable,  and  confined  for 
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want  of  room,  I  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  latter  defect, 
by  putting  ourselves  to  watch  and  watch  :  so  that  one  half 
always  sat  up  while  the  other  lay  down  on  the  boat's  bot- 
tom, or  upon  a  chest  exposed  to  the  open  air. 

"  Our  limbs  were  dreadfully  cramped,  for  we  could  not 
stretch  them  out;  and  the  nights  were  so  cold,  and  we  so 
constantly  wet,  that,  after  a  few  hours  sleep,  we  could 
scarce  move. 

"  Thursday,  May  7. — At  dawn  of  day  we  discovered 
land.  The  country  appeared  to  be  agreeably  interspersed 
with  high  and  low  land,  and  in  some  places  covered  with 
wood.  Being  very  wet  and  cold,  I  served  a  spoonful  of 
rum  and  a  morsel  of  bread  for  breakfast. 

At  four  o'clock  there  was  much  thunder  and  lightning, 
and  heavy  rain,  when  every  person  did  his  utmost  to  catch 
some  water,  and  we  increased  our  stock  to  34  gallons,  be- 
sides quenching  our  thirst  for  the  first  time  since  we  had 
been  at  sea  ;  but  we  passed  the  night  very  miserably,  for 
being  extremely  wet,  and  having  no  dry  things  to  shift  or 
cover  us,  we  experienced  cold  and  shiverings  scarce  to  be 
conceived. 

"  Friday,  May  8. — The  allowance  I  issued  to  day,  was 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  pork,  a  tea-spoonful  of  rum.,  half  a 
pint  of  cocoa  nut  milk,  and  an  ounce  of  bread.  The  rum, 
though  so  small  in  quantity,  teas  of  the  greatest  service  !  For 
supper  I  served  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  -bread.  I  endeavoured  to  amuse  my  people  by 
describing  the  situation  of  New  Guinea  and  New  Holland, 
and  gave  them  every  information  in  my  power,  that  in 
case  any  accident  should  happen  to  me,  those  who  survived 
might  have  some  idea  of  what  they  were  about,  and  be 
able  to  find  their  way  to  Timor,  which  at  present  they 
knew  nothing  of  but  the  name. 

"  Saturday,  May  9-— In  the  morning,  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
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of  cocoa-nut  milk,  and  some  of  the  decayed  bread,  was 
served  for  brtakfast ;  and  for  dinner  I  divided  the  meat  of 
four  coroa-nuts,  with  the  remainder  of  the  rotten  bread, 
which  was  only  eatable  by  such  distressed  people.  The 
"wind  liad  been  moderate  all  day,  in  the  S.  E.  quarter,  with 
fme  weather;  but,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
clouds  began  to  gather,  and  we  had  a  prodigious  fall  of 
rain,  with  severe  thunder  and  lightning,  Being  miserably 
wet  and  cold,  I  served  to  the  people  a  tea-spoonful  of  rmn 
each,  to  enable  them  to  bear  their  distressed  situation. 
The  w^eather  continued  extremely  bad,  and  the  wind  in- 
creased ;  we  spent  a  very  miserable  night,  without  sleep, 
except  such  as  could  be  got  in  the  midst  of  rain. 

"  Sunday,  May  10. — The  day  brought  no  relief  but  its 
light.  The  sea  broke  over  us  so  much,  that  two  men 
were  constantly  baling  ;  and  we  had  no  choice  how  to 
steer,  being  obliged  to  keep  before  the  waves  for  fear  of 
the  boat  filling. 

"  The  allowance  now  regularl}^  served  to  each  person, 
was  one  ^oth  of  a  pound  of  bread,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
water,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  at  sun-set. 

'vTo-day  I  gave  about  half  an  ounce  of  pork  for  dinner, 
which,  though  any  one  would  have  considered  only  as  a 
mouthful,  was  divided  into  several  pieces,  and  was  eat 
with  great  slowness. 

"  A  fishing  line  was  generally  towing  from  the  stern  of 
the  boat,  but  though  we  saw  great  numbers  of  fish,  we 
couhl  ]iever  catch  one. 

"  The  rain  abated  towards  noon,  but  the  wind  continued 
very  strong,  with  very  squally  weather,  and  a  high  break- 
ing sea,  so  tiiat  we  were  miserably  wet,  and  suffered  great 
cold  in  the  night. 

'*  Mdnday,  May  IL — In  the  morning,  at  day-break,  I 
served  to  every  person  a  tea-spoonful  of  nm,  our  limbs 
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being  so  cramped  that  we  could  scarce  move  them.  Our 
situation  was  now  extremely  dangerous,  the  sea  frequently 
running  over  our  stern,  which  kept  us  baling  with  all  our 
strength.  In  the  evening  it  rained  hard,  and  we  again 
experienced  a  dreadful  night. 

*'  Tuesday,  May  12. — At  length  the  day  came,  and 
shewed  to  me  a  miserable  set  of  beings,  full  of  wants, 
without  any  thing  to  relieve  them. 

"  Some  complained  of  great  pain  in  the  bowels,  and 
every  one  of  having  almost  lost  the  entire  use  of  his 
limbs. 

"  The  little  sleep  we  got  was  no  ways  refreshing,  as  we 
were  covered  with  sea  and  rain. 

"  I  served  a  spoonful  of  rum  at  day-dawn,  and  mea- 
sured out  the  25th  of  a  pound  of  bread,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  water,  as  yesterday. 

"  The  wet  weather  continued,  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
wind  came  from  the  southward,  blowing  fresh  in  squalls. 
As  there  was  no  prospect  of  getting  our  clqthes  dried,  I 
recommended  to  every  one  to  strip,  and  wring  them 
through  the  salt  water,  by  which  means  they  received  a 
warmth  which,  when  wet  with  rain,  they  had  not. 

"  Wednesday,  May  l3. — I  thought  it  prudent  to  keep 
back  the  allowance  of  rum  at  day-break.  All  this  day  Vv'e 
were  constantly  shipping  water,  and  baling,  and  suffered 
much  cold  and  shiverings  in  the  night. 

**  Thursday^  May  14.— Fresh  gales  at  S.  E.  and  gloomy 
weather,  with  rain,  and  a  higlrsea.  At  six  in  the  morning 
we  saw  land,  which  soon  appeared  to  be  four  islands,  one 
of  them  larger  than  the  others,  and  all  them  high,  and  re- 
markable in  appearance.* 

Friday  May  15.---At  one  in  the  morning  another 


*  These  were  new  discoveries. 
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island  was  discovered.  A  number  of  grunnets,  boobies, 
and  men  of  war  birds,  were  seen.  These  islands  lie  be- 
tween the  latitude  13*^  16',  and  14°  10'  S. ;  their  longitude, 
according  to  my  reckoning,  15°  51'  to  17°  6' W.  from  the 
island  Tofoa;  that  is,  167°  17'  E.  to  168°  34'  E.  from 
Greenwich.  The  largest  island  I  judged  to  be  about 
twenty  leagues  in  circuit,  the  others  five  or  six.  The 
leasternmost  is  the  smallest  island,  and  most  remarkable, 
having  a  high  sugar-loaf  hill.  They  are  fertile,  and  in- 
habited, as  I  saw  smoke  in  several  places. 

"  The  sight  of  these  islands  served  only  to  increase  the 
misery  of  our  situation.  We  were  very  little  better  than 
starving,  with  plenty  in  view ;  yet,  to  attempt  procuring 
any  relief  was  attended  with  so  much  danger,  that  pro- 
longing life,  even  in  the  midst  of  misery,  was  thought  pre* 
ferable,  while  there  remained  hopes  of  being  able  to  sur- 
mount our  hardships. 

"  The  wind  was  at  S.  E.  with  rainy  weather  all  day. 
The  night  was^  very  dark,  not  a  star  could  be  seen  to  steer 
by,  and  the  sea  broke  continually  over  us. 

*'  Saturday,  May  16. — In  addition  to  our  miserable  al- 
lowance of  one  25tli  of  a  pound  of  bread,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  water,  I  issued  for  dinner  about  an  ounce  of  salt 
'  pork  to  each  person.  I  was  often  solicited  for  this  pork, 
but  I  considered  it  more  proper  to  issue  it  in  small  quan- 
tities, than  to  suffer  it  to  be  all  used  at  once  or  twice, 
which  woufd  have  been  done  if  I  had  allowed  it. 

**  The  sun  breaking  through  the  clouds,  gave  us  hopes 
of  drying  our  wet  clothes  ;  but  the  sunshine  was  of  short 
duration.  We  had  strong  breezes  at  S.E.  by  S.  and  dark 
gloomy  weather,  with  storms  of  thunder,  lightning,  and 
rain.  The  night  was  truly  horrible,  and  not  a  star  to  be 
seen  ;  so  that  our  steerage  was  uncertain. 
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"  Sunday,  May  17- — A  t  dawn  of  day  I  found  every  per- 
son complaining,  and  some  of  them  solicited  extra  allow^ 
ance ;  which  I  positively  refused.  The  night  was  dark 
and  dismal;  the  sea  constantly  breaking  over  us,  and 
nothing  but  the  wind  and  waves  to  direct  our  steerage.  The 
little  rum  we  had  was  of  great  service:  for  when  our  nights 
were  particularly  distressing,  I  generally  served  a  tea- 
spoonful  or  two  to  each  person;  and  it  was  zdv/ ays  joyful 
tidings  when  they  heard  of  my  intentions. 

Monday,  May  18. — In  the  morning  the  rain  abated. 
The  customary  allowance  of  one  25th  of  a  pound  of  bread, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water,  was  served  at  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  supper.  In  the  night  we  had  very  severe 
lightning,  with  heavy  rains  ;  and  were  obliged  to  keep 
baling  without  intermission. 

"  Tuesday,  May  19. — ^Very  bad  weather  and  constant 
rain.  With  the  allowance  of  bread  and  water,  served  half 
an  ounce  of  pork  to  each  person  for  dinner. 

"  Wednesday,  May  20. — Fresh  breezes,  with  constant 
rain;  at  times  a  deluge.  Always  baling.  At  dawn  of 
day,  some  of  my  people  seemed  half  dead ;  our  appear- 
ances were  horrible  ;  and  I  could  look  no  way  but  I  caught 
the  eye  of  some  one  in  distress.  Extreme  hunger  was  now 
too  evident,  but  no  one  suffered  from  thirst.  The  little 
sleep  we  got  was  in  the  midst  of  water,  and  we  constantly 
awoke  with  severe  cramps  and  pain  in  our  bones.  This 
morning  I  served  about  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  rum  to  each 
person,  and  the  allowance  of  bread  and  water,  as  usual. 
All  the  afternoon  we  were  so  covered  with  rain  and  salt 
water,  that  we  could  scarcely  see.  We  suffered  extreme 
cold,  and  every  one  dreaded  the  approach  of  night.  Sleep, 
though  we  longed  for  it,  affvrdcd  no  relief ;  for  m}^  own 
part,  /  almost  lived  without  it.    About  two  o'clock  in  the 
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morning  we  were  overwhelmed  with  a  deluge  of  rain.  It 
fell  so  heavy  that  we  were  afraid  it  would  fill  the  boat,  and 
were  obliged  to  bale  with  all  our  might. 

Thursday,  May  21. — At  dawn  of  day  I  served  a 
larger  allowance  of  rum.  Towards  noon  the  rain  abated, 
and  the  sun  shone ;  but  we  were  miserably  cold  and  wet, 
the  sea  breaking  constantly  over  us ;  so  that,  notwith- 
standing the  heavy  rain,  we  had  not  been  able  to  add  to 
our  stock  of  fresh  water. 

Friday,  May  22. — Our  situation  this  day  was  e^itremely 
calamitous.  We  were  obliged  to  take  the  course  of  the 
sea,  running  right  before  it,  and  watching  with  the  utmost 
care,  as  the  least  error  in  the  helm  would,  in  a'momentj 
have  been  our  destruction.  At  noon  it  blew  very  hard, 
and  the  foam  of  the  sea  kept  running  over  our  stern  and 
quarters.  The  misery  we  suffered  this  night  exceeded  the 
preceding.  The  sea  flew  over  us  with  great  force,  and 
kept  Us  baling  with  horror  and  anxiety. 

*'  Saturday,  May  23. — At  dawn  of  day  I  found  every 
one  in  a  most  distressed  condition,  and  I  began  to  fear  that 
another  such  night  would  put  an  end  to  the  lives  of 
several,  who  seemed  no  longer  able  to  support  their 
sufferings. 

I  served  an  allowance  of  two  tea  spoonfuls  of  rum'^ 
after  drinking  which,  having  wrung  our  clothes,  and  taken 
our  breakfast  of  bread  and  water,  we  became  a  little 
refreshed. 

*'  Sunday,  May  24. — ^With  the  usual  allowance  of  bread 
and  v/ater  for  dinner,  I  served  an  ounce  of  pork  to  each 
person.  This  afternoon  we  had  many  birds  about  us, 
which  are  never  seen  far  from  land,  such  as  hoohies  and 
noddies.  As  the  sun,  for  the  first  time  for  fifteen  days, 
shone  bright,  and  the  sea  was  calmed,  go  that  we  shipped 
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bat  little  water,  I  took  the  opportunity  to  examine  into  the 
state  of  our  bread,  and  found  that,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  issuing,  there  was  a  sufficient  quantity  re- 
maining for  99  days  allowance ;  by  which  time  I  hoped 
we  should  be  able  to  reach  Timor.  But  as  this  was  un- 
certaiuj  I  determined  to  proportion  the  allowance  so  as  to 
make  our  stock  hold  out  six  weeks. 

**  I  was  apprehensive  that  this  would  be  ill  received, 
and  that  it  would  require  my  utmost  resolution  to  enforce 
it ;  for,  small  as  the  quantity  was  which  I  intended  to  take 
away,  for  our  future  good,  yet  it  might  appear  to  my  peo- 
ple like  robbing  them  of  life;  and  some,  who  were  less 
patient  than  their  companions,  I  expected  would  very  ill 
brook  it.  However,  on  my  representing  the  necessity  of 
guarding  against  delays  that  might  be  occasioned  in  our 
voyage  by  contrary  winds,  or  other  causes,  and  promising 
to  enlarge  upon  the  allowance  as  we  got  on,  they  cheerfully 
agreed  to  my  proposal.  It  was  accordingly  settled,  that 
every  person  should  receive  one  25th  of  a  pound  of  bread 
for  breakfast,  and  the  same  quantity  for  dinner ;  so  that 
by  omitting  the  proportion  for  supper,  we  had  43  days 
allowance. 

Monday,  May  25. — At  noon  some  noddies  came  so 
near  to  us,  that  one  of  them  was  caught  by  the  hand.  This 
bird  was  the  size  of  a  pigeon.  I  divided  it,  with  its  en- 
trails, into  18  portions,  and  it  was  distributed  with  fhe 
allowance  of  bread  and  water  for  dinner,  and  we 'eat  up 
bones  and  all,  witii  salt  w^ater  for  sauce.  In  the  evening, 
several  boobies  flying  near  to  us,  we  had  the  good  fortune 
to  catch  one  of  them.  This  bird  is  as  large  as  a  duck  ; 
like  the  noddy,  it  has  received  its  name  from  seamen,  for 
suffering  itself  to  be  caught  on  tiie  masts  and  yards  of 
ships.    I  directed  the  bird  to  be  killed  for  supper,  and  the 
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Ijody,  with  the  entrails,  beak,  and  feet,  I  divided  into  18 
shares,  and  with  an  allowance  of  bread,  considering  all 
circumstances,  we  seemed  to  make  a  tolerable  supper.  , 

"  Tuesday,  May  26.—Fresh  breezes  from  the  S.E.  with 
'fine  weather.  In  the  morning  we  caught  another  booby, 
so  that  Providence  appeared  to  be  relieving  our  wan|s 
in  an  extraordinary  manner.  My  people  were  overjoyed 
at  the  addition  to  their  dinner,  which  was  distributed  in 
the  same  manner  as  on  the  preceding  evening,  IVko  shall 
have  this  ? 

"  The  weather  was  now  serene,  which,  nevertheless, 
was  not  withput  its  inconveniences,  for  we  began  to  feel 
distress  of  a  different  kind  from  that  which  we,  had  lately 
been  accustomed  to,  suffer.  The  heat  of  the  sun  occasioned 
several  of  our  people  to  be  seized  with  such  languor  and 
faintnesR,  that  life  seemed  intolerable.  We  complained 
ail  of  dizziness  in  the  head,  great  weakness  of  the  joints, 
and  violent  tenesm.us;  most  of  os  having  had  no  evacuation* 
by  stool  since  we  left  the  ship.  I  had  constantly  a  severe 
pain  in  my  stomach  ;  but  none  of  our  complaints  were 
alarming :  on  the  contrary,  every  one  retained  marks  of 
strength  J  that,  with  a  mind  possessed  of  a  tolerable  share 
of  fortitude,  seemed  able  to  bear  still  greater  fatigue. 

"  May  29.— -We  reached  the  coast  of  New  Hollind,  and 
the  joy  of  my  men  at  the  prospect  of  finding  something 
on  the  shore  was  excessive.  We  returned  God  thanks  for 
his  gracious  protection,  and  with  much  content  took  our 
miserable  allowance  of  a  25th  of  a  pound  of  bread,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  water,  for  dinner. 

*  It  was  so  ia  the  case  of  Betsy  Canrsin^,  who  beino^  confined,  becau^2 
•he  would  not  prostitute  herself,  three  weeks  in  a  loft  by  a  gipsej'  v.omana 
lived  during-  that  time  upon  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  small  pitclier  of  wate;-, 
and  escaped  in  a  most  wretched  condition.  Other  circumstances  alsi> 
Confirm  the  truth  of  her  story. 
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**  As  there  were  no  appearances  to  make  me  imagine 
any  of  the  natives  were  near  us,  I  sent  out  parties  in  search 
of  supplies,  while  others  of  the  people  were  putting  the 
boat  in  order,  that  we  might  be  ready  to  go  to  sea  in  case 
any  unforeseen  cause  should  make  it  necessary. 

"  The  parties  returned,  highly  rejoiced  at  having  found 
plenty  of  oysters  and  fresh  water.  They  had  made  a  fire 
by  the  help  of  a  small  magnifying-glass ;  and  what  was 
still  more  fortunate,  we  found,  among  the  few  things 
which  had  been  thrown  into  the  boat  and  saved,  a  piece 
of  brimstone  and  a  tinder-box,  so  that  I  secured  fire  for 
the  future. 

"  The  symptoius  of  havmg  eat  too  much  began  to  frighten 
some  of  us;  but  on  questioning  others ^  who  had  taken  a 
more  moderate  allowance,  their  minds  were  a  little  quieted. 
The  others,  however,  became  equally  alarmed  in  their  turn, 
dresiding  that  such  symptoms  (which  resembled  intoxica- 
tion*) would  come  on,  and  that  they  were ,  all  poisoned,  so 
that  they  regarded  each  other  with  the  strongest  marks  of 
apprehension,  uncertain  what  would  be  the  issue  of  their 
imprudence.  Fortunately,  the  fruits  we  obtained  here 
proved  wholesome  and  good,  of  which  I  was  soon  persuaded 
when  I  saw  the  birds  eat  them  ivithout  experiencing  any 
hurt. 

"  Saturday,  May  30. — In  the  morning  I  discovered  a 
visible  alteration  in  our  company  for  the  better,  and  I  sent 
them  away  again  to  gather  oysters.  We  had  thirty-eight 
days  allowance,  according  to  the  last  mode  of  issuing  the 
25th  of  a  pound  at  breakfast  and  at  dinner,  and  two  pounds 
of  pork  left.  This  article,  which  I  did  not  keep  under 
lock  and  key  as  I  did  the  bread,  had  been  pilfered  by  some 
inconsiderate  person,  but  every  one  denied  having  any 

*  This  is  a  strong  evidence  of  accumulated  irritability  in  the  fibre. 
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knowledge  of  this  act ;  I  therefore  resolved  to  put  it  out 
of  their  power  for  the  future,  by  sharing  what  remained 
for  oar  dinner. 

"  While  the  party  was  out  picking  up  oysters,  I  got  the 
'  boat  in  readiness  for  sea,  and  filled  all  our  water-vessels, 
which  amounted  to  nearly  00  gallons.  On  this  occasion, 
fatigue  and  weakness  so  far  got  the  better  of  their  sense 
of  duty,  that  some  of  the  people  expressed  their  discon- 
tent at  having  worked  harder  than  their  companions,  and 
declared  that  they  would  rather  be  without  their  dinner 
than  go  in  search  of  it.  One  person,  in  particular,  went 
so  far  as  to  tell  me,  with  a  mutinous  look,  that  '  he  was 
as  good  a  man  as  myself.'  It  was  not  possible  for  me  to 
judge  where  this  might  have  an  end,  if  not  stopped  in 
time:  therefore,  to  prevent  such  disputes  in  future,  I 
determined  either  to  preserve  my  command,  or  die  in  the 
attempt:  and,  seizing  a  cutlass,  I  ordered  him  to  take 
hold  of  another  and  defend  himself;  on  which  he  called 
out  I  was  going  to  kill  him,  and  humbly  implored  forgive- 
ness. I  did  not  allow  this  to  interfere  further  with  the 
harmony  of  the  boaf  s  crew,  and  every  thing  soon  became 
quiet. 

"  June  1. — Nelson,  who  had  been  out  with  others  in 
search  of  provisions,  .was  obliged  to  be  brought  back,  sup- 
ported by  two  men.  His  complaint  was  a  violent  heat  in 
his  bowels,  a  loss  of  sight,  much  drought,  and  un  almost 
total  inability  to  walk.  This  I  found  was  occasioned  by 
his  being  unable  to  support  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  his 
attempting  to  do  more  than  his  strength  was  equal  to. 
It  was  now  that  the  little  wine,  which  I  had  so  carefully 
saved,  became  of  real  use.  I  gave  it  in  very  small  quan- 
tities, with  some  pieces  of  bread  soaked  in  it:  and  he  soon 
began  to  recover.    The  boatswain  and  carpenter  also  were 
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ill,  and  complained  of  head-ache,  and  sickness  of  the 
stomach. 

"  Towards  evening  I  cautioned  every  one  against 
making  too  large  a  fire,  or  suffering  it  after  dark  to  blaze 
up.  Mr.  Samuel  had  the  superintendence  of  this  business, 
while  I  was  strolling  about  the  beach  to  observe  if  I  thought 
it  could  be  seen  from  the  main.  I  was  just  satisfied  that 
it  couid  not,  when  on  a  sudden  the  whole  country  ap- 
peared in  a  blaze,  that  might  have  been  discerned  at  a 
much  more  considerable  distance.  I  ran  to  learn  the 
cause,  found  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  obstinacy  and 
imprudence  of  one  of  the  party,  who,  in  my  absence,  had 
insisted  on  increasing  the  fire,  in  doing  which  the  flames 
caught  the  neighbouring  grass,  and  rapidly  spread.  This 
misconduct  might  have  produced  very  serious  conse- 
quences, by  discovering  our  situation  to  the  natives  ;  for, 
if  they  had  attacked  us,  we  had  neither  arms  nor  strength 
to  oppose  an  enemy.  Thus  the  relief  which  I  expected 
ifrom  a  little  sleep  on  shore  was  totally  lost,  and  I  anxiously 
waited  for  the  flowing  of  the  tide,  that  we  might  proceed 
to  sea. 

"  V7e  bad  now  remained  just  six  days  on  the  coast  of 
New  Holland,  where  we  found  oysters,  a  few  clams,  some 
small  fruits,  birds,*  and  water.  But  perhaps  a  benefit 
nearly  equal  to  this  we  received,  by  having  been  relieved 
from  the  irksomcoess  of  being  constantly  in  a  crowded 
boat,  and  by  obtaining  good  rest  at  night. 

"  These  advantages  certainly  preserved  our  lives;  and, 
small  as  the  supply  was,  I  am  very  sensible  how  much 
it  alleviated  our  distresses.  By  this  time  nature  would 
have  sunk  under  the  extrehies  of  hunger  and  fatigue. 

*  Robert  Lambj  when  he  came  to  Java,  acknowledged,  that  in  one  of 
the  foraging  parties,  he  had  separated  from  his  companions,  and  had  eat 
nine  birds  raw,  which  he  had  caught. 
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Some  would  have  ceased  to  struggle  for  a  life  that  only 
promised  wretchedness  and  misery;  and  others^  though 
possessed  of  more  bodily  strength,  must  soon  have  fol- 
lowed their  unfortunate  companions.  Even  in  our  pre- 
sent situation,  we  were  most  deplorable  objects  ;  but  the 
hopes  of  a  speedy  relief  kept  up  our  spirits.  I  was  secretly 
surprised  to  see  that  my  men  seemed  as  if  they  had  em- 
barked on  a  voyage  to  Timor  in  a  vessel  calculated  for 
safety  and  convenience.  So  much  confidence  gave  me 
gTeat  pleasure,  and  I  may  venture  to  assert;  that  to  this 
cause  our  preservation  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed.  For  my 
own  part,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  I  felt  neither 
EXTREME  HUNGER  isfOR  THIRST.  My  allowancc  Con- 
tented me,  knowing  that  I  could  have  no  more. 

"  June  4.~We  were  now  launched  into  the  open 
ocean,  and  I  served  one  25th  of  a  pound  of  bread,  and  an 
allowance  of  water,  for  breakfast,  and  the  same  for  dinner, 
with  an  addition  of  six  oysters  to  each  person. 

"  June  5.—- Six  oysters  were,  as  yesterday,  served  to 
each  man,  in  addition  to  the  usual  allowance  of  bread 
^nd  water.  In  the  evening,  a  few  boobies  came  about  us, 
^>ne  of  which  I  caught  with  my  hand.  With  the  allow- 
ance of  bread  I  served  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  for 
supper,  and  to  some,  who  were  most  in  need,  half  a  pint. 
In  the  course  of  the  night,  being  constantly  wet  with  the 
feea,  we  suffered  much  cold  and  shiverings. 

"  June  6. — At  day-light  I  found  that  some  of  the  clams, 
which  had  been  hung  up  to  dry  for  sea  store,  were  stolen; 
but  every  one  solemnly  denied  having  any  knowledge  of 
it.  In  the  afternoon  I  took  an  opportunity  of  examining 
our  store  of  bread,  and  found  remaining  19  days  allow- 
ance, at  the  former  rate  of  serving  one  25th  of  a  pound 
three  times  a  day:  therefore,  as  I  saw  every  prospect  of  a 
quick  passage,  I  again  ventured  to  grant  an  allowance  for 
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supper,  agreeable  to  my  promise  at  the  time  it  was  dia- 
continued. 

"  June  7. — We  had  passed  the  night  miserably  wet 
and  cold,  and  in  the  morning  I  heard  nothing  but  heavy 
complaints.  The  sea  was  high  and  breaking  over  us.  I 
could  only  afford  the  allowance  of  bread  and  water  for 
breakfast ;  but  for  dinner  I  gave  out  an  ounce  of  dried 
clams  to  each  person,  which  was  all  that  remained.  The 
sea  ran  very  high  all  this  day,  and  we  had  frequent  showers 
of  rain,  so  that  we  were  continually  wet,  and  suffered 
much  cold  in  the  night. 

*^  Mr.  Ledward,  the  surgeon,  and  Lawrence  Labogue, 
an  old  hardy  seaman,  appeared  to  be  giving  way  very  fast. 
I  could  only  assist  them  by  a  tea-spoonful  or  two  of  wine, 
-which  I  had  carefully  saved,  expecting  such  a  melaacholy 
necessity. 

*'  At  four  in  the  afternoon  we  caught  a  small  dolphin, 
which  was  the  first  relief  of  the  kind  that  we  obtained.  I 
issued  out  two  ounces  to  each  person,  including  the  offals, 
and  saved  the  remainder  for  dinner  the  next  day. 

"  Towards  evening  the  wind  freshened,  and  it  blew 
strong  all  night,  so  that  we  shipped  much  water,  and 
suffered  greatly  from  the  wet  and  cold. 

"  June  9.— At  day-light,  as  usual,  I  heard  much  com- 
plaining, which  my  own  feelings  convinced  me  was  too 
well  founded,  I  served  the  usual  allowance  of  bread  and 
water,  and  at  noon  we  dined  on  the  remains  of  the  dol- 
phin, which  amounted  to  an  ounce  per  man.  This  after- 
noon I  suffered  great  sickness  from  having  the  stomach 
of  the  fish,  which  had  fallen  to  my  share  at  dinner.  At 
sun-set  I  served  an  allowance  of  bread  and  water  for 
supper. 

"  June  10,— In  the  morning,  after  a  very  comfortless 
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night,  there  was  a  visible  alteration  for  the  worse  in  many 
of  the  people,  which  gave  me  great  apprehensions. 

*'  An  extreme  weakness^  swelled  legs^  hollow  and  ghastly 
counte)tances,  a  more  than  common  inclination 
TO  SLEEP,  with  an  apparent  debility  of  understanding y 
seemed  the  melancholy  presages  of  approaching  dissolution, 

*'  The  surgeon  and  Labogue,  in  particular,  were  most 
miserable  objects.  I  occasionally  gave  them  a  few  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  wine,  out  of  the  Uttle  that  remained,  which 
greatly  assisted  them.  Gannets,  boobies,  men  of  war 
birds,  were  constantly  about  us.  I  encouraged  the  men 
with  the  hopes  of  a  very  few  days  longer,  at  the  present 
fine  rate  of  sailing,  and  we  should  reach  Timor.  This 
expectation  was  our  principal  support. 

"  June  11. — Every  one  received  the  accustomed  allow- 
ance of  bread  and  water,  and  an  extra  allowance  of  water 
was  given  to  those  who  were  most  in  need.  In  the  after- 
noon we  saw  gannets,  and  many  other  birds,  and  at  sun- 
set we.kept  a  very  anxious  look  out.  In  the  evening  we 
caught  a  booby,  which.  I  reserved  for  our  dinner  the  next 
day. 

"  Friday,  June  12. — At  three  in  the  morning,  with  an 
excess  of  joy,  we  discovered  Timor,  bearing  W.N.  W. 

"  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  describe  the  pleasure 
which  the  blessing  of  the  sight  of  this  land  diffused 
among  us.  It  appeared  scarce  credible  to  ourselves,  that 
in  an  open  boat,  and  so  poorly  provided,  we  should  have 
been  able  to  reach  the  coast  of  Timor  in  41  days  after 
leaving  Tofoa,  having  in  that  time  run,  by  our  log,  a 
distance  of  three  thousand,  six  hundred^  and  eighteen  miles', 
and  that,  notwithstanding  our  extreme  distress,  no  one 
should  have  perished  in  the  voyage. 

"  The  day  gave  us  a  most  agreeable  prospect  of  the 
land,  which  was  interspersed  with  woods  and  lawns ;  the 
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interior  part  mountainous,  but  the  shore  low.  Towards 
noon  the  coast  became  higher,  with  some  remarkable 
headlands.  We  were  much  deiighted  with  the  general 
look  of  the  country,  which  exhibited  many  cultivated 
spots  and  beautiful  situations;  but  we  could  only  see  a 
few  small  huts,  whence  I  concluded  that'  no  European 
resided  in  this  part  of  the  island.  Much  sea  ran  on  the 
shore,  which  made  landing  impracticable. 

"  June  13. — Not  perceiving  any  sign  of  settlement,  we 
bore  away  to  the  westward,  steering  along  shore.  We 
had  a  view  of  a  beautiful  looking  country,  as  if  formed  by 
art  into  lawns  and  parks.  At  two  o'clock,  having  run 
through  a  very  dangerous  breaking  sea,  the  cause  of  which 
I  attributed  to  a  strong  tide  setting  to  windward,  and 
shoal  water,  we  discovered  a  spacious  bay  or  sound,  with 
a  fair  entrance  about  two  or  three  miles  wide.  I  came  to 
a  grapnel  near  the  east  side  of  the  entrance,  in  a  small 
sandy  bay,  where  we  saw  a  hut,  a  dog,  and  some  cattle ; 
and  I  immediately  sent  the  boatswain  and  gunner  away  to 
the  hut,  to  discover  the  inhabitants. 

"  They  returned  with  five  Indians,  and  informed  me 
that  they  had  found  two  black  families,  where  the  women 
treated  them  with  European  politeness.  They  brought  us 
a  few  pieces  of  dried  turtle,  and  some  ears  of  Indian  corn, 
and  offered  to  fetch  us  some  other  refreshments  if  I  would 
wait;  but  we  determined  to  push  on. 

"  We  kept  close  to  the  east  shore  under  all  our  sail ; 
but,  as  night  came  on,  the  wind  died  away,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  try  at  the  oars,  which  I  was  surprised  to  see  we 
could  use  with  some  eflect. 

Sunday,  June  14. — At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
after  the  most  happy  and  sweet  sleep  that  ever  men  en- 
joyed, we  weighed,  and  continued  to  keep  the  east  shore. 
The  report  of  two  cannon  that  were  fired  in  the  mornings 
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early  gave  new  life  to  every  one.  We  soon  after  disco- 
vered two  square-rigged  vessels  and  a  cutter  at  anchor  to 
the  eastward.  We  endeavoured  to  work  to  windward, 
but  were  obliged  to  take  to  our  oars  again,  having  lost 
ground  on  each  tack.  At  day-light  we  landed  amidst  a 
crowd  of  Indians,  and  were  agreeably  surprised  to  meet 
with  an  English  sailor,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  vessels 
in  the  road. 

The  abilities  of  a  painter,  perhaps,  could  seldom  have 
been  displayed  to  more  advantage,  than  in  the  delineation 
of  the  two  groups  of  figures,  which  at  this  time  presented 
themselves  to  each  other.  An  indifferent  spectator  would 
have  been  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire,  the  eyes  of 
famine  sparkling  at  immediate  relief,  or  the  horror  of  their 
preservers  at  the  sight  of  so  many  spectres,  whose  ghastly 
countenances,  if  the  cause  had  been  unknown,  w^ould 
rather  have  excited  terror  than  pity.  Our  bodies  were 
nothing  but  skin  and  bones,  our  limbs  were  fall  of  sores, 
and  we  were  ck)thed  in  rags;  in  this  squalid  condition, 
with  the  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude  flowing  down  our 
cheeks,  the  people  of  Timor  beheld  us,  with  a  mixed  sensa- 
tion of  horror,  surprise,  and  pity. 

"  They  ran  with  eagerness  to  procure  a  surgeon  to  dress 
our  wounds,  to  get  apparel  to  cover  our  nakedness,  and  a 
place  suitable  for  our  reception.  The  governor,  who  was 
dying  of  an  incurable  disease,  even  hastened  from  his  bed 
to  welcome  our  arrival.  People  ran  with  chairs,  table?, 
benches,  and  bedding,  to  an  empty  house  that  was  assigned 
us^  A  plentiful  dinner  w^as  soon  laid  before  us;  but  for 
my  own  part  I  felt  no  extraordinary  inclination  to  eat  or 
drink.  My  mind  kept  musing  on  the  mercy  of  Alm  ight y 
God,  who  had  made  me  the  instrument  of  saving  eighteen 
lives  ;  and  as  I  reflected  how  providentially  we  escaped  at 
1  ofoa,  by  the  Indians  delaying  their  attack  ;  and  tbat^  wilk 
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not  more  provisions  than  might  have  been  consumed  in 
five  days,  we  crossed  a  sea  of  more  than  twelve  hundred 
leagues,  without  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther ;  that  in  an  open  boat,  with  so  much  stormy  weather, 
we  escaped  foundering  ;  that  not  any  of  us  were  taken  off 
by  disease  ;  that  we  had  the  great  good  fortune  to  pass  the 
"Unfriendly  natives  of  other  countries  v/ithout  accident,  and 
at  last  happily  to  meet  with  the  most  friendly  and  best 
people  to  relieve  our  distresses ; — I  say,  when  I  reflected 
on  all  these  wonderful  escapes,  the  remembrance  of  such 
great  mercies  enables  me  to  bear,  with  resignation  and 
cheerfulness,  the  failure  of  an  expedition,  the  success  of 
which  I  had  so  much  at  heart,  and  which  was  frustrated 
at  a  time  when  I  was  congratulating  myself  on  the  fairest 
prospect  of  being  able  to  complete  it  in  a  manner  that 
would  fully  have  answered  the  intention  of  his  Majesty, 
and  the  humane  promoters  of  so  benevolent  a  plan.'* 

That  the  state  of  Captain  Bligh  and  his  company  was 

that    of    ACCUMULATED     IRRITABILITY,     is  StrOUgly 

pointed  out. 

1st.  From  one  tea-spoonful  of  rum  producing  on  these 
poor  men,  benumbed  as  they  were  with  cold,  as  much 
effect  as  twenty  times  the  quantity  would  have  had  on 
these  who  are  warm  and  well  fed.  And  indeed  had 
it  not  been  for  the  spirits  having  such  a  power  to  act 
upon  men  in  their  condition,  they  never  could  have 
survived  the  hardships  they  experienced. 

5diy.  From  the  berries  found  in  New  Holland  producing 
symptoms  of  intoxication,  which  would  not  have 
arisen  under  any  other  circumstances. 

5dly.  By  the  general  want  of  sleep  at  first,  and  that  which 
was  obtained  not  refreshing;  but,  as  with  extreme  cold, 
when  the  accumulation  of  irritabilit^?^  was  such  as  to 
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threaten  the  extinction  of  life,  "  I  observed,"  says  thia 
gallant  officer,  "  a  more  than  common  propensity  to 
sleep." 

In  the  last  campaign  in  India,  when  the  Marquis  Corn- 
wallis  was  in  possession  of  Tippoo  Sultan's  palace,  and 
his  gardens,  at  Bangalore,  and  was  preparing  to  drive  him 
from  his  capital,  the  indignant  sultan  expressed  his  inef- 
fectual rage,  by  the  continual  fire  of  cannon  on  our  troops. 
As  this  display  of  his  wrath  could  effect  little,  he  came  to 
Lieutenants  Chalmers  and  Nash,  with  the  welcome  tidings 
of  an  intended  release,  and  requested  them  to  take  two 
letters  on  the  subject  of  peace,  which  he  said  he  had  been 
very  anxious  to  obtain  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  He  presented  them  with  two  shawls  each,  and  five 
hundred  rupees,  and  ordered  horses  and  attendants  to  go 
v/ith  them  to  the  camp.  He  had  at  this  very  time  con- 
certed a  scheme  to  destroy  the  commander-in-chief  of  our 
forces,  whom  he  thought,  by  this  expedient,  to  lull  into  a 
treacherous  security.  As  our  allies,  the  Nizams,  had  their 
army  stationed  at  some  small  distance  from  ours,  he 
ordered  a  party  of  horse  to  steal  between  the  two  armies, 
which  affecting  to  belong  to  the  Nizam,  asked  our  picquets 
for  the  Burra  Said,  or  chief.  Not  suspecting  them  to  be 
enemies,  they  pointed  to  his  tent. ,  These  horsemen  gal- 
lopped  immediately  towards  the  tent,  and  having  drawn 
their  swords,  cut  down  several  lascars  and  people  in  their 
rout.  A  party  of  sepoys  having  turned  out  with  alacrity, 
their  progress  was  soon  stopt.  Some  shots  were  fired  at 
them  as  they  retreated,  but  they  got  otf  however,  having 
sustained  very  little  loss. 

This  scheme,"  says  Major  Diram,  was  one  of  those 
daring  objects  that  have  been  so  frequently  practised  by 
the  native  powers  against  each,  other  in  eiTecting  revolu- 
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tions  in  the  East;  and  had  these  assassins  been  conducted 
by  a  guide,  or  their  judgment  been  equal  to  their  spirit  in 
the  attempt,  it  is  possible  they  might  have  effected  their 
murderous  project.  But  the  Mahomedan  Jiorse,  when  sent 
upon  such  services,  are  kQ\)t  fasting,  and  then  intoxicated 
with  hang,  a  plant  mixed  with  their  tobacco,  of  which  they 
take  a  large  dose  before  they  enter  upon  so  hazardous  an 
enterprise.  This  inebriation  renders  their  exertions  so 
wild  and  disunited,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
them  ever  to  prove  succe.'^sfu!  against  a  vigilalnt  enemy. 

It  was  thus  in  former  days,  when  the  Jesuits  wanted 
any  desperate  act  of  wickedness  to  be  done,  having 
pitched  upon  their  man,  they  would  shut  him  up  in  a 
large  chamber  lighted  with  a  small  taper  no  bigger  than 
one's  little  finger,  and  hung  with  black  cloth,  on  which 
were  painted  hell  flames  and  devils,  and  all  manner  of  ter- 
rible shapes.  This  was  called  the  chamber  of  meditation  ; 
and  here  the  person  was  kept  meditating  and  fasting  for 
twenty-four  hours  ;  he  was  then  worked  up  to  the  pitch  at 
which  his  employers  w^anted  him,  by  an  intoxicating 
draught',  and,  shocking  as  it  is  to  tell,  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  the  errand  on  which  he  was  sometimes  sent  after 
this  preparation  was  MURDER. 

Hippocrates  has  ver}' justly  observed,  that  children  (who 
possess  abundant  irritability),  are  more  affected  by  absti- 
nence than  young  persons ;  these  more  than  the  middle 
aged ;  and  the  middle  aged  more  than  old  men. 

Agreeable  to  this  aphorism,  Dante  is  said,  by  his  coun- 
tryman Morgagni,  to  have  framed  the  incidents  in  the 
affecting  story  of  Count  Ugolino,  a  nobleman  of  Pisa, 
who  was  confined,  with  his  four  sons,  in  the  dungeon 
of  a  tower  ;  the  key  of  which  being  cast  into  the  river 
A  mo,  they  were  in  this  horrible  situation  starved  to  death. 
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And  they  are  represented  by  the  poet,  as  dying  at  different 
periods,  according  to  their  respective  ages. 

Now  the  fourth  morning  rose  ;  the  youngest  child^ 
Fell  at  his  father's  feet,  in  accent  wild, 
Struggling  with  pain,  with  his  last  fleeting  breath, 
"  Help  me,  my  sire"  he  cried,  and  sunk  in  death. 
He  saw  the  others  follow  one  by  one- 
Heard  their  last  scream, — and  their  expiring  groan. 

SECT.  YLt^ 

Of  Asphyxia  from  Famine, 

In  our  attempts  to  recover  those  who  have  suffered 
under  the  calamities  of  famine,  great  circumspection  is 
refj.uired.  Warmth  and  cordials,  are  the  means  usually 
employed  :  and  it  is  evident  that  these  may  prove  too 
powerful  in  their  operation,  if  not  administered  with  cau- 
tion and  judgment.  For  ii^e  body,  b}^  long  fastings  as  we 
have  seen,  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  irritability  ;  the  * 
minuter  vessels  of  the  brain,  and  of  other  organs,  collapse 
for  want  of  tluids  to  distend  them  ;  thv^  stomach  and  intes- 
tines shrink  in  their  capacity;  and  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  are  quick  and  feeble,  witii  scarce  suffi- 
cient energy  to  propel  the  scanty  current  of  blood.  Under 
such  circumstances  there  are  instances  of  persons  who 
have  been  suddenly  struck  dead  in  consequence  of  having 
took  a  full  meal,  and  drank  a  glass  of  brandy.  As  with 
those  who  have  been  frost  bitten  ov  dro  w^ied,  friction  with 
snoiv  or  cold  water  is  the  only  safe  stimulus  that  can  at  first 
be  applied  to  the  surface,  so  here  the  lowest  stimulus  in  the 
scale  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  sudden  trans? Hon  too  ofteu 
practised  by  uiiphilosophic  practitiotiers.  "  The  external 
heat,"  says  Dr.  Percival,  "  should  be  at  first  lower  than 
that  of  the  human  body,  and  gradually  increased/according 
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to  the  effects  of  that  stimulus.  Whey,  gruel,  weak  broth  ^ 
is  the  only  nourishment  that  can  with  propriety  be  admi- 
nistered. If  cordials  are  employed,  they  should  be  given 
with  the  most  frugal  hand,  and  considerably  diluted. 
Perhaps  wine  whey  might  be  better,  and  when  the 
superfluous  irrUahility  is  a  little  worn  off,  and  the  stomach 
strengthened,  an  egg  may  be  mixed  with  the  whey,  or 
administered  under  some  more  agreeable  form.  But  let  it 
be  remembered  as  an  indubitable  maxim,"  adds  Dr.  Perci- 
va),  *'  that  the  return  to  a  full  diet  should  he  conducted 
nnth  great  caution,  and  by  very  sloio  gradations'' 

SECT.  VII. 

Of  Rest  from  Action, 

Sleep  and  wakefulness  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  exer' 
Hon  and  rest ;  as  wakefulness  is  the  natural  state  of  action, 
in  which  the  animal  machine  is  fatigued  and  wasted,  and 
sleep  the  state  of  ease,  in  which  it  is  refreshed  and  re- 
paired. Thus  we  may  look  upon  the  time  of  being  awake 
and  actide  as  the  time  of  wearing  out  the  animal  frame  ; 
and  the  time  of  sleep  and  rest,  as  that  in  which  it  is  re- 
paired and  recruited  ;  for,  in  action,  the  irritable  principle 
is  continually  taken  from  the  muscular  fibres,  which  can- 
not otherwise  be  replaced  than  by  rest. 

1.  Of  Voluntary  Action, 

Not  only  the  will,  by  which  the  electric  fluid  is  sent 
into  the  muscles,  but  the  muscles  themselves  seem,  as  it 
were,  to  get  fatigued  by  exertion,  and  require  a  certain 
time  to  recruit  their  powei-s  ;  for  in  every  contraction  of  a 
fibre,  there  is  an  expenditure  of  the  irritable  principle  ;  and 
where  the  exertion  of  the  voluntary  powers  has  been  for 
gome  time  increased,  and  the  muscles  or  organs  of  motion 
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have  ill  consequence  acted  with  greater  energy,  their  pro- 
pensity to  activity  is  proportionally  lessened  ;  v^hich  can 
be  ascribed  to  nothing  else  but  the  exhaustion  or  diminu- 
tion  of  the  irritable  principle.  Indeed  every  one 
must  have  experienced  the  refreshment  arising  from  repose, 
and  it  is  an  established  fact,  that  for  a  horse  to  perform  a 
long  journey,  he  should  be  previously  kept  at  rest  for 
several  days  in  the  stable. 

Upon  waking  after  a  profound  sleep,  we  stretch  our 
limbs,  which  arises  from  accumulation  of  the  irritable 
principle^  in  the  fibres.  From  the  same  cause,  when  the 
muscles  of  our  face  have  been  long  in  a  state  of  inaction, 
we  yawn  :  and  children  and  young  animals,  who  have 
abundant  irritability,  are  inp patient  of  confinement,  and 
seem  never  easy  but  in  a  change  of  position. 

2.  Of  Involuntary  Action, 

After  animal  fibres  have  for  vsome  time  been  exerted 
into  contraction,  a  relaxation  succeeds,  even  though  the 
exciting  cause  continues  to  act.  In  respect  to  the  irrita^ 
live  motions  this  is  exemplified  in  the  peristaltic  contrac- 
tions of  the  bowels,  and  the  beatings  of  the  heart ;  which 
cease  ^Liid  are  renewed  alternately,  though  the  stimulus  of 
the  aliment  and  blood  continue  to  be  uniformly  applied : 
in  sensitive  motions,  as  in  fits  of  the  stone  and  gravel,  and 
in  parturition,  though  the  stimulus  is  perpetual.  In  our 
muscular  exertions  it  is  experienced,  as  no  one  can  hang 
long  by  the  hands,  however  vehemently  he  wills  so  to  do ; 
and  the  changes  of  our  attitude  evinces  the  necessity  of 
relaxation  to  those  muscles  which  have  been  long  in 
action. 
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SECT.  vni. 

Of  Sleep, 

Though  man  in  his  sleeping  state  is  a  much  less  perfect 
animal  than  in  his  waking  hours,  and  though  he  consumes 
more  than  one  third  of  his  life  in  this  his  irrational  situa- 
tion, yet  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Author  of  Nature  mani- 
fest even  in  this  seeming  imperfection  of  his  work. 

It  was  before  shewn  that  the  application  of  stimuli  after 
a  certain  time  exhausts  the  irritability,  or  excitabi- 
lity, of  the  system.  To  recruit  which  loss,  the  all-wise 
and  merciful  Creator  has  instituted  the  season  of  sleep, 
at  which  time  the  stimuli  of  external  objects  are  excluded 
by  the  silence  and  the  darkness  of  the  night;  and  as  cold* 
accumulates  the  irritability  of  the  fibre,  it  is  wisely  fore- 
ordained that  this  season  shall  be  accompanied  with  a  suit- 
able degree  cold.  Common  or  ordinary  sleep,  produced 
by  the  application  and  action  of  stimuli,  from  what  has. 
been  said,  seems  therefore,  to  be  a  state,  the  result  of  a  law 
of  the  animal  ceconomy,  which  takes  place  in  order  to 
lemove  the  effects  of  stimuli,  and  to  restore,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  excitability  of  the  system  ;  as,  during  this 
state  the  stimulus  of  volition  is  suspended,  all  external 
objects  cease  to  make  impression,  even  cathartics  lose  their 
powers  of  action,  while  the  atmospheric  air  is  almost  the 
only  external  power,  which  then  continues  to  be  applied, 
at  once  carrying  off  what  is  excrementitious  from  the 
lungs,  as  it  affords,  probably,  to  the  system  that  jor/wcip/e 
•which  is  expended  by  the  varixDus  actions  of  life. 

Besides  the  very  great  quantity  of  the  irritabli:  prin- 

*  Hence  the  evil  of  Jcalhcr  heds  and  fires  in  our  bed-cliauihers  ;  for  Ave 
should  court  no  more  than  a  suitable  tlegroe  of  warmtJu 
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CiPLE  perpetually  expended  in  moving  the  arterial,  venous, 
and  absorbent  systems,  and  the  other  organs  of  the  body, 
there  is  also,  during  our  v^aldng  hours,  a  constant  expendi- 
ture of  it  by  the  action  of  our  locomotive  muscles  and 
organs  of  sense.  Thus  the  optic  nerves,  where  they  enter 
the  eye,  and  the  great  expansion  of  the  rierves  of  touch 
beneath  the  whole  of  the  cuticle,  evince  the  great  consump- 
tion  of  the  irritable  principle  by  the  senses.  And 
our  perpetual  muscular  action  in  the  common  offices  of 
life,  and  in  constantly  preserving  the  perpendicularity* 

*  When  any  person  loses  the  power  of  muscular  action,  whether  he  is 
erect  or  in  a  sitting  posture,  be  sinks  down  upon  the  ground ;  as  is  seen 
in  fainting  fits,  and  other  ^stances  of  great  debility.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  some  exertion  of  muscular  power  is  necessary  to  preserve  o\xv  perpen- 
dicular attitude.  This  is  perfopmed  by  proportionally  exerting  the  anta- 
gonist muscles  of  the  trunk,  neck,  and  limbs  ;  and  if  at  any  time  in  our 
locomotions  we  find  ourselves  inclining  to  one  side,  we  either  restore  our 
equilibrium  by  the  efforts  of  the  muscles  on  the  other  side,  or  by  moving 
one  of  our  feet  extend  the  base  which  we  rest  upon,  to  the  new  centre  of 
gravity.  But  the  most  easy  and  habitual  manner  of  determining  our  want 
of  perpendicularity,  is  by  attending  to  the  apparent  motion  of  the  objects 
within  the  sphere  of  distinct  vision.  Hence  no  one  who  is  hood-winked  can 
walk  in  a  straight  line  for  a  hundred  steps  together ;  for  he  inclines  so 
greatly,  before  he  is  warned  of  his  want  of  perpendicularity,  not  having 
the  apparent  motions  of  ambient  objects  to  measure  this  inclination  by, 
that  he  is  necessitated  to  move  one  of  his  feet  outwards,  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left,  to  support  the  new  centre  of  gravity,  and  thus  errs  from  the  line 
he  endeavours  to  proceed  in.  Thus  any  one  who  stands  alone  at  the  top 
of  a  high  tower,  if  he  has  not  been  accustomed  to  balance  himself  by  ob- 
jects placed  at  such  distances,  and  with  such  inclinations,  begins  to,  and 
endeavours  to  recover  himself.  Dtiring  this  time  the  apparent  motion  of 
objects  at  a  distance  below  him  is  very  great,  and  the  impressions  of  these 
apparent  motions  continue  a  little  time  after  he  has  experienced  them ; 
and  he  is  persuaded  to  incline  the  contrary  way  to  counteract  their  effects  j 
and  either  immediately  falls,  or  applying  his  hands  to  the  building,  use& 
them  to  preserve  his  perpendicular  attitude,  contrary  to  the  erroneous  per 
suasions  of  his  eyas.  Thus  on  horseback  we  accurately  o'oserve  another 
person,  whom  we  meet  trotting  towards  us,  without  confounding  hin 
j'umping  and  progressive  motion  with  our  om  n,  because  we  have  been 
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of  our  l>odies  during  the  day,  evince  a  considerable  expert^ 
diture  of  the  irritable  principle  by  our  locomotive 
muscles.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  the  exertion  of  these 
organs  of  sense  and  muscles  be  for  a  while  intermilted,  that 
a  large  quantity  of  the  irritable  principle  must  be 
accitmulated. 

As  soon  as  a  person  begins  to  sleep  (as  in  hemiplegia, 
where  the  limhs  on  one  side  have  lost  their  power  of 
voluntary  motion,  and  the  patient  is  for  many  days  em- 
ployed in  moving  those  of  the  other,  or,  as  when  in  the 
cold  jit  of  intermittent  fever,  some  parts  of  the  system  have 
for  a  time  continued  torpid,  and  have  thus  expended  less 
than  their  usual  expenditure  of  the  irritable  princi- 
ple), a  hot  fit  succeeds ;  so,  owing  to  the  suspension  of  the 
voluntary  actions,  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines, 
and  the  exclusion  of  the  strong  stimulus  of  mental  exer- 
tion, an  accimulation  of  the  irritable  principle  takes 
place  during  sleep,  and  the  blood-vessels  and  absorbents 
have  in  consequence  an  increased  action,  and  hence  the 
nutriment  is  with  great  energy  forced  over  every  part  of  th^: 
system  to  repair  the  wastes  of  the  preceding  day  ;  for  it  is"^ 
probable  that  nutrition  is  almost  entirely  performed  in 
sleep;  and  that  young  animals  grow  more  at  this  time 
than  in  their  waking  hours,  as  young  plants  have  long 
6ince  been  observed  to  grow  more  in  the  night,  which  is 
generally  their  time  of  sleep.    Hence  also  the  heat  of  the 

accustomed  to  them  both ;  that  is,  to  u^fiiergo  the  one,  aud  to  see  the 
other  at  the  same  time.  But  in  riding  over  a  broad  and  fluctuating  stream, 
though  we  are  well  experienced  in  the  ufbtions  of  our  horse,  we  are  liable 
to  become  dizzy  from  our  inexperience  in  that  of  the  water.  And  when 
we  first  go  on  ship-board,  where  the  movements  of  ourselves,  and  the 
movements  of  the  large  waves  are  both  new  to  us,  the  vertigo  is  almost 
unavoidabl«  with  the  terrible  sickness  which  attends  it,  and  after  we  come 
from  on  ship-board,  being  used  to  reel  about  to  maintain  our  perpendi- 
cularity, we  have  at  first  the  same  drunken  gait  as  we  had  on  ship- 
board.— Dr.  Darwin. 
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system  is  gradually  increased,  and  the  extremities  of  feeble 
people,  which  imd  been  cold  during  the  day,  become 
warm,  while  in  others  sweats,  are  so  liable  to  break  out 
towards  morning,* 

Methods  of  inducing  Sleep, 

From  the  foregoing  Section  we  have  learnt,  that  night 
is  the  time  adapted  for  sleep ;  and  from  the  Section  on 
Habit,f  may^  learn  the  propriety  of  going  to  bed  and  rising 
at  a  certain  hour. 

We  have  seen  how  this  state  is  produced  by  the  proper 
application  of  stimulant  powersduring  the  day,  and  since  it 
is  to  accumulate  irritability  in  the  system,  the  chambers  m 
which  we  sleep  ought  therefore  to  be  silent^  dark,  and 
moderately  cold',  and  since  the  chief  refreshment  of  sleep 
arises  chiefly  from  the  oxygen,  or  vital  air^  imbibed  by 
the  system,  forming  a  part  of  ih^  digestive  process  ihm 
going  on,  we  should  be  cautions  how  we  are  surrounded 
by  curtains. 

In  the  state  of  nature,  when  the  sense  of  hunger  is 
appeased  by  the  stimulus  of  agreeable  food,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  is  over,  the  human  savage,  at  peace  with 
the  world,  then  exerts  little  attention  to  external  objects; 
pleasing  reveries  of  his  successes  in  hunting  succeed,  and 
at  length  sleep  is  the  result :  till  the  system  is  recruited^ 
and  he  awakes  with  fresh  vigour. 

In  like  manner  the  poor  sleep  little;  forced,  by  their 
situation,  to  lengthen  out  their  labour  to  their  necessities, 
they  however  go  to  bed  early  in  the  evening,  the  irritable 
principle  being  exhausted  by  the  labours  of  the  preceding 
day,  and  they  get  up  refreshed  at  sun-rise,  and  accumu- 

*  Dr.  Darwin. 

t  Vide  the  settion  on  Habit  at  the  end  of  Vol,  IV,  of  xbe  fifth  editiom. 
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late  again  fresh  irritability  by  the  coolness  of  the  morning.* 
The  blooming  complexion  of  our  peasantry,  the  perma- 
nence of  their  good  looks,  and  their  strength  and  activity, 
compared  with  the  sickly  visage  and  ailing  constitutions 
of  the  sons  of  luxury,  who  turn  night  into  day,  and  sleep 
in  beds  of  down,  with  large  tires  in  their  rooms,  clearly 
demonstrate  which  mode  of  life  is  most  conducive  to 
health. 

It  is  justly  said  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  that  he  who  sleeps 
long  in  the  morning,  and  sits  up  late  at  night,  hurts  his 
constitution  without  gaining  time-,  and  he  who  will  do  it 
merely  in  compliance  with  the  fashion,  ought  not  to  re- 
pine at  3,  fashionable  state  of  bad  health. 

Sleep,  tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  cannot  be  safely 
dispensed  with.  Study,  protracted  far  into  the  hours  of 
night,  cares  harboured,  and  even  very  late  hours  in  com- 
pany, by  encroaching  on  the  hours  adapted  for  sleep,  are 
sure  to  lay  the  foundation  of  many  dreadful  diseases. 

If  sleep  does  not  pay  the  accustomed  visit,  the  whole 
frame  of  man  will  in  a  short  time  be  thrown  into  disorder; 
his  appetite  ceases;  his  spirits  are  dejected;  and  his 
mind,  abridged  of  its  slumbering  visions,  begins  to  adopt 
waking  dreams.  A  thousand  strange  phantoms  arise, 
which  come  and  go  without  his  will:  these,  which  are 
transient  in  the  beginning,  at  last  take  firm  possession  of 
the  mind,  which  yield^s  to  their  dominion,  and,  after  a  long- 
struggle,  runs  into  confirmed  madness  or  death.  But  it  is 
happy  for  mankind,  that  this  state  of  inquietude  is  seldom 
driven  to  an  extreme.    However,  man  finds  it  more  diffi- 

*  Even  Dr.  Cullen,  in  his  last  work,  expresses  himself  with  a  precision 
that  is  not  frequently  found  in  his  theoretical  writings.  A  state  of 
sleep,"  says  he,  "  subsisting  for  some  time,  induces-  h  state  of  the  system 
more  ready  to  be  affected  by  stimuli  of  all  kinds." — Materia  Medica, 
11.223. 
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cult  to  procure  sleep  than  any  otlier  animal,  and  some  are 
obliged  to  court  its  approaches  for  several  hours  together, 
before  they  incline  to  rest.  It  is  in  vain  that  all  light  is 
excluded;  that  all  sounds  are  removed;  that  books  of 
entertainment  are  read ;  the  restless  and  husy  inind  still 
retains  its  former  activity ;  and  reason,  that  wishes  to 
lay  down  the  reins,  in  spite  of  herself,  is  obhged  to  main- 
tain them.  This  is  strongly  instanced  by  Shakspeare  in 
the  soliloquy  of  King  Henry  : 

How  many  thousands  of  my  poorest  subjects 
Are  at  this  hour  asleep  I — O  !  gentle  sleep, 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eye-lids  down. 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  ? 
Why,  rather,  sleep,  ly'st  thou  in  smoaky  cribs. 
Upon  uneasy  pallets,  stretching  thee, 
And  hush'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber ; 
Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great. 
Under  canopies  of  costly  state. 
And  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ? 
O  thou  dull  god,  why  ly'st  thou  with  the  vile. 
In  loathsome  beds  ;  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch  ? — 
A  watch-case  to  a  common  larum  bell ! 
Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 
Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes-^nd  rock  his  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge  ; 
And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds, 
Who  take  the  rufP»an  billows  by  the  top. 
Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  deaf'ning  clamours  in  the  slippery  shrouds. 
That  with  a  hurly,  death  itself  awakes  ? 
Can'st  thou  !  O  partial  sleep  1  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude  ; 
And,  in  the  calmest  and  stillest  night. 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 
Deny  it  to  a  king. — ^Then  happy  are  the  low,  they  lie  down, 
Uneasy  is  the  head  that  wears  a  cro^Du 
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It  is  even  thought  unnatural  for  a  King  to  enjoy  a  whole 
night's  rest. 

Now  pleasing  sleep  had  seal'd  each  mortal  eye, 
Stretch'd  in  the  tents  the  Grecian  leaders  lie, 
Th'  Immortals  slumber'd  on  their  thrones  above ; 
AH,  but  the  ever^wakeful  eyes  of  Jove.  " 
To  honour  Thetis'  son,  he  bends  his  care. 
And  plunge  the  Greeks  in  all  the  woes  of  war  : 
Then  bids  an  empty  phantom  rise  to  sight. 
And  thus  commands  the  vision  of  the  night. 

Fly  hence,  deluding  dream  I  and  light  as  air. 
To  Agamemnon's  ample  tent  repair. 
Bid  him  in  arms  draw  forth  th'  embattl'd  train. 
Lead  all  his  Grecians  to  the  dusty  plain. 

Swift  as  the  word  the  vain  illusion  fled. 
Descends,  and  hovers  o'er  Atrides'  head  j 
Cloth'd  in  the  figure  of  the  Pylian  sage, 
Kenown'd  for  wisdom,  and  rever'd  for  age ; 
Around  his  temples  spreads  his  golden  wing, 
And  thus  the  flattering'  dream  deceives  the  king. 

Canst  thou,  with  all  a  monarch's  cares,  opprest. 
Oh  Atreus'  son!  can'st  thou  indulge  thy  rest? 
Ill  fits  a  chief  who  xnighty  nations  guides 
Pirects  in  council,  and  in  war  presides. 
To  whom  its  safety  a  whole  people  owes. 
To  waste  long  nights  in  indolent  repose. 
Mmarchy  awake  !  'tis  Jove's  command  I  bear. 
Thou,  and  thy  glory,  claim  his  heav'nly  care, 
In  just  array  draw  forth  th'  embattl'd  train. 
Lead  all  thy  Grecians  to  the  dusty  plain ; 
&c.— — 

The  phantom  said  ;  then  vanish'd  from  his  sight. 
Resolves  to  air,  and  mixes  with  the  night. 

In  the  case  of  Lord  Lyttleton,*  the  want  of  sleep  is 

*  Dr.  Johnson  says  of  this  nobleman,  that  he  was  "  Inter  doctos  nobi- 
lissimus :  inter  nobiles  doctissimus,  inter  utrosque  optimus :  ut  enim  anti- 
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attributed  as  the  cause  of  his  death.  Intense  thought 
the  brain  into  a  state  more  or  less  unapt  for  rest,  and  a 
multitude  of  facts,  in  the  ingenious  tract  of  Tissot  on  the 
Diseases  of  Literary  Characters,  prove,  that  the  aptitude 
of  the  brain,  to  restore  by  sleep,  the  impaired  energies  of 
the  corporeal  functions,  may  be  lost  altogether.  Much  it 
imports,  therefore,  the  studious,  to  limit  their  learned 
labours  to  proper  hours,  to  support  strength  by  intervals 
of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  to  all  others  to  solicit  sleep 
by  a  seasonable  dismissal  of  business  and  of  care. 

As  the  immediate  cause  of  sleep  consists  in  the  suspen- 
sion of  volition,  it  follows,  that  whatever  diminishes  the 
general  quantity  of  the  irritable  principle,  or  diverts  it  from 
the  faculty  of  volition,  will  constitute  2i  remote  cause  of 
sleep  ; — such  as  fatigue  from  muscular  or  mental  exertion, 
which  diminishes  the  general  quantity  of  the  irritable  prin^ 
ciple, — or  by  increasing  of  the  action  of  the  vascular  and 
absorbent  systems,  as  are  the  effects  of  opium,  wine,  food, 
&c.  which  not  only  by  their  expenditure  of  ihe  irritable 
principle  diminish  the  quantity  of  volition,  but  also  their 
producing  pleasurable  sensations  (which  occasion  other 
muscular  and  sensual  motions  in  consequence)  doubly 
decrease  the  voluntary  power,  and  thus  more  forcibly  pro- 
duce sleep: — or  lastly,  an  increase  of  the  sensitive  mo- 
tions, as  by  attending  to  soft  music,  which  diverts  the  irrin 
table  principle  from  the  faculty  of  volition. 

Boerhaave,  on  some  occasions,  in  order  to  procure  sleep 
for  his  patient,  directed  water  to  be  placed  in  such  a  situa- 
tion so  as  continually  to  drop  on  a  brass  pan. 

quam  generis  claritateih  eruditione. — Eruditionem,  miro  vitae  candore 
decoravit ;  sic  his  omnibus,  omnium  pulcherrimam  apicem,  et  colopho- 
nem  addidit,  admirabilem  animi  raodestiam !"  Vi^e  Disquisitions  relative 
to  the  Nervous  System,  p.  224. 
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Fontesque  lymphis  obstrepunt  raanantibus, 
Somnost  quod  iiivitet  leves.  Hor. 

Another  method  of  inducing  sleep,  says  the  illustrious 
Dr.  Darwin,  is  delivered  in  a  very  ingenious  work  lately 
published  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  who,  after  lamenting  that  opiuin 
frequently  occasions  restlessness,  thinks,  that  in  most 
cases  it  would  be  better  to  induce  sleep  by  the  abstraction 
of  stimuli,  than  by  exhausting  the  excitability  and  adds, 
**  upon  this  principle  we  could  not  have  a  better  soporific 
than  an  atnaosphere  with  a  diminished  proportion  of 
oxygen,  or  vital  air,  and  that  common  air  might  be 
admitted  after  the  patient  vi^as  asleep." 

In  a  subsequent  work,  this  ingenious  physician  says,  I 
had  formerly  been  led  to  infer,  "  that  an  atmosphere,  with 
a  diminished  proportion  of  oxygen,  would  be  in  some  cases 
a  better  soporific  than  any  we  at  -present  possess,  and  1  have 
since  received  confirmation  of  this  opinioii" 

"  A  person  in  a  consumption,  who  for  months  had  taken 
opium  at  night,  slept  perfectly  well  without  opium  when 
he  came  to  respire  hydrogen  gas  ;  his  sleep  he  remarked 
to  be  more  profound  than  usual.    The  air  of  his  room 
being  loosely  mixed  with  hydrogen  gas,  his  servant,  a 
very  bad  sleeper  declared  that  he  did  not  know  what  ivas 
come  to  Mm,  he  slept  so  sound.    This  man  necessarily 
inspired  much  hydrogen  gas  from  attendance  on  his 
master.    In  two  consumptive  patients,  I  am  able  to  induce 
sleep  almost  ^t  pleasure  by  the  hydro-carbonic  air.*^ 
In  a  great  majority  of  such  cases,  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
nights  are  exceedingly  disturbed  in  spite  of  opium  freely 
administered.    The  soporific  virtue  of  hydrocarbonate 
seems,  however,  from  the  experience  I  have  had,  by  no 
means  confined  to  consumption." 

*  A  mixture  oijixed  and  inflammable  air&. 
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The  analogy  whicli  obtains  between  sleep  and  the  state 

of  torpor,  is  so  striking,  and  at  the  same  time  so  applicable 
to  the  present  subject,  that  it  seems  to  deserve  more  atten- 
tion than  as  yet  has  been  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  class  of  dormant  animals,  says  the  celebrated  natu- 
ral historian,  M.  de  Buffon,  are  not,  as  vulgarly  imagined, 
in  a  state  of  absolute  sleep,  for  the,  respiration  is  scarce 
perceptible,  and  the  blood  is  cold,  or  scarcely  exceeds  the 
temperature  of  the  outward  air.  There  is  little  reason 
then  to  wonder  why  these  animals,  so  inferior  compara- 
tively to  others  in  point  of  heat,  should  become  torpid^  as 
soon  as  their  own  small  portion  of  internal  heat  ceases 
to  be  assisted  by  the  external  warmth  of  the  air ;  a  circum- 
stance which  naturally  happens  when  the  thermometer  is 
not  more  than  10  or  11  degrees  above  congelation.  The 
same  extends  to  all  torpid  animals  during  the  winter. 
Alike  are  its  effects  on  the  dormouse,  the  hedge-hog,  and 
the  bat.  Of  this  class  the  marmot  is  the  most  remarkable, 
which  delights  in  the  regions  of  ice  and  snow,  and  is  never 
found  but  on  the  highest  mountains ;  it,  nevertheless,  of 
all  others,  is  the  most  liable  to  be  rendered  torpid  by 
cold,  ^ 

"  This  animal,  though  extremely  active  in  summer,  lays 
up  no  provision  for  the  winter,  because  such  a  precaution 
would  be  useless*  during  its  domant  state.  But  when  he 
perceives  the  first  approaches  of  the  season,  in  which  his 
vital  molrtons  are  to  continue  in  a  great  measure  suspended, 
he  closes  up  the  apertures  of  his  subterraneous  dwelling  with 
such  solidity  f  that  it  is  more  easy  to  open  the  earth  any  where 

*  The  bees,  which  were  transported  to  Barbadoes,  and  other  western 
islands,  ceased  to  lay  up  honey  after  the  first  year,  and  became  very  trou- 
blesome; but  those  in  Jamaica  continued  to  make  honey,  as  the  cold 
north  winds,  or  rainy  seasons  of  that  island,  confine  them  at  home  for 
several  weeks  together. — Dr.  Darwin. 
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elsCy  than  where  he  has  closed  it,  Wiien  their  retreat  is  dis- 
covered, they  are  found,  each  rolled  into  a  Z>«//,  and  appa- 
rently lifeless.  In  this  state  they  may  be  dragged  roughly 
along  the  ground,  or  even  killed,  without  testifying  any 
sense  of  pain« 

"  By  a  mild  and  gradual  heat  alone  are  they  to  be  reco-- 
vered  from  this  torpor,  and  if  brought  suddenly  before  a 
^re,  they  perish.  A  few  degrees  above  the  tenth  or  ele- 
venth degree  are  suflTicient  to  re-animate  them ;  and  if  they 
are  kept  in  a  warm  place  during- the  winter,  they  do  not 
become  torpid,  but  continue ^as  lively  as  at  any  other  time. 
If  the  marmot  remains  longer  torpid  than  the  dormouse, 
it  is  probably  because  the  weather  of  the  climate  is  longer 
cold.. 

"  It  is  curious,  adds  M.  de  Buffon,  to  observe  this  animal, 
when  he  is  prematurely  forced  to  pass  from  the  torpid  to 
an  active  state.  He  first  yawns,  fetches  a  deep  sigh,  and 
utters  broken  inarticulate  sounds  like  a  drunken  man.  His 
limbs  become  less  rigid,  he  stretches  out  his  legs,  fetches 
another  still  deeper  sigh,  opens  his  eyes,  and  at  length 
recovers.  Such  are  the  uneasy  sensations  he  visibly  under- 
goes, from  a  sudden  and  forced  re-animation  ;  which  is 
probably  performed  in  a  more  gentle  and  imperceptible 
way  by  the  vernal  warmth,  when  left  in  his  ceW.-^But 
what  is  singular,  he  never  becomes  torpid,  though  exposed 
to  a  degree  of  cold  equal  to  that  of  freezing,  provided  he  is 
kept  in  the  open  air  iiistead  of  a  close  placed' 

SECT.  IX. 

Of  the  Difficulty  of  the  Application  of  the  Brunonian 
Principles. 

A  judicious  practitioner,  and  who  prescribes  according 
to  the  rules  that  arise  from  a  near  acquaintance  with  the 
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operations  of  the  inanimate  part  of  matter  upon  living 
systems,  will  find  plenty  of  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his 
judgment  in  cases  of  accumulated  irritability  ;  and  he  will 
find  that  the  Brunonian  doctrine,  as  it  is  now  stiled  in 
derision  by  those  who  know  it  not,  is  not  a  doctrine  to  be 
practised  without  knowledge,  without  judgment,  and 
without  sense;  but  that  it  requires  every  part  of  know- 
ledge requisite  to  throw  hght  upon  so  extensive  a  subject, 
and  all  the  judgment  and  good  sense  of  the  soundest  un- 
derstanding to  carry  it  into  apphcation  upon  many  occa- 
sions of  nicety  and  difficulty.  The  trash  that  has  hi- 
therto too  often  passed  for  knowledge,  is  to  be  considered 
not  only  as  useless  but- hurtful.  But  the  true  knowledge 
of  Nature  must  be  always  elegant,  alv^ays  satisfactory, 
always  useful.  **  It  is  to  be  hoped,*'  says  Dr.  Brown, 
**  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  my  doctrine  will 
change  its  present  appellation  into  that  of  the  laws  of 
Nature  over  the  living  part  of  her  productions." 

SECT.  X. 

The  two-fold  Division  of  Diseases,  into  the  sthenic  and 

asthenic. 

Dr.  Brown,  with  a  greatness  of  mind  peculiar  to  him- 
self, looked  down  upon  disease 

Quasi  ex  turrite  alt^, 

as  from  a  lofty  tower,  and  marshalled  them  out  into  two 
ranks,  the  sthenic ,  as  depending  upon  vigour,  and  asthenic, 
as  shewing  a  weakness,  or  atony,  of  the  frame. 

We  have  before  set  forth  the  condition  of  health,  when 
the  state  of  the  irritable  fibre  was  that  of  tone,  and  the 
stimuli  in  due  proportion ;  also  the  state  of  disease,  when 
these  were  in  an  undue  balance;  and  we  are  now  arrived 
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at  the  consideration  of  those  diseases  from  the  excess  of 
deficiency  of  stimuli. 

SECT.  XL 

PhrenUis;^  or,  Injiammation  of  the  Brain, 

The  distinguishing  signs  of  this  disease  are, 
1*  A  furious  delirium. 

^.  Redness  and  turgescence  of  the  face  and  eyes. 

3.  Impatience  of  light  and  noise. 

4.  A  quick,  hard,  and  generally  steady  pulse,  some- 

times however  very  full. 

5.  The  fever  very  high. 

6.  Constant  v^^akefulness. 

7.  Restlessness. 

8.  Great  increase  of  muscular  strength. 

9.  Head-ache,  violent.  ^ 

We  are  not  to  confound  the  delirium,  which  is  a  com- 
mon symptom  in  many  fevers,  with  the  original  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  wdiich  will  readily  be  distinguished 
by  observing,  that  in  the  phrenitis  the  delirium  is  evident, 
and  violent,  before  there  be  any  remarkable  degree  af 
fever;  whereas,  in  the  common  febrile  delirium,  the 
disease  is  always  of  some  days  continuance  before  the 
delirium  is  observable,  and  the  degree  of  raving  is  corres- 
pondent to  the  degTee  of  fever:  but  in  the  true  phrensy 
the  degree  of  fever  is  never  correspondent  to  the  delirious 
fury,  which  is  equal  to  what  we  meet  with  in  real  mad- 
ness, from  which  the  inflammation  of  the  meninges  is 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  but  by  the  shortness  of  its 
duration;  for  it  must  terminate  either  in  recovery  or 
death,  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  days. 

*  From  <?ifrv,  tlie  mind. 
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The  original  or  true  phrensy  is  not  a  common  disease 
In  these  temperate  climates ;  but  in  the  hot  countries, 
where  people  are  often  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  incautious 
of  defending  the  head  from  the  scorching  heat,  the  vessels 
in  that  part  are  frequently  so  weakened  and  irritated,  that 
they  give  way  to  the  force  of  the  fluids,  and  become  the 
seat  of  an  inflammation,  which  very  seldom  admits  of  a 
favourable  crisis,  as  one  may  readily  conceive,  from  consi- 
dering the  delicacy  of  the  affected  vessels,  and  their  im- 
portance in  the  animal  economy. 

Sauvage,  by  dividing  inflammations  into  memhrmaceas 
and  parenchymatosce,  was  here  under  the  necessity  of 
making  two  distinct  genera,  phrenitis  and  cephalitis;  and 
he  splits  these  into  no  less  than  twenty-four  species; 
intending,  by  the  first,  those  cases  wherein  only  the 
meninges  is  inflamed ;  and,  by  the  second,  those  wherein 
the  substance  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum  become  the  seat 
of  the  disease.  These  distinctions,  with  respect  to  prac- 
tice, are  totally  superfluous,  as  being  only  different  stages 
of  the  same  disease;  for  the  phrenitis,  before  the  patient 
dies,  v^ill  generally  run  on  till  it  becomes  a  cephalitis. 

The  termination  of  phrenitis,  if  it  does  not  soon  resolve 
itselfj  is  an  incurable  mania,  or  idiotism. 

SECT,  XIL 

ApopUxia      or.  Apoplexy, 

This  disorder  is  marked, 

1.  By  a  sudden  privation  of  all  the  powers  of  sense 

and  voluntary  motion. 
^.  The  joints  remain  flexible,  and  the  muscles  flaccid. 


*  Prom  v/itQTsXyi^m^  to  strike  dowu. 
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The  person  affected  seems  to  be  in  a  most  pro- 
found sleep,  with  a  sonorous  breathing,  or  sno- 
ring. 

We  may  distinguish  a  fit  of  apoplexy  from  that  of 
swooning,  by  observing  the  pulse  and  re^spiration.  In 
apoplectic  cases, 

4.  The  pulse  is  always  strong  and  full. 

5.  The  countenance  is  flushed  for  the  most  part,  and 

always  looks  full  and  feels  warm. 
Whereas  in  syncope, 

1.  The  pulse  is  either  greatly  weakened,  or  not  to  be 

felt  at  all. 
^.  The  breathing  is  not  observable. 

3.  The  countenance  falls. 

4.  Redness  forsakes  the  lips,  and 

5.  The  flesh  feels  cold. 

In  general,  apoplexy  seizes  people  who  are  inclined  to 
be  corpulent,  have  a  florid  complexion,  are  full  of  blood, 
with  short  necks,  and  who  indulge  too  freely  in  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table,  without  taking  proper  exercise.  And 
what  makes  me  more  especially  place  this  disease  among 
^the  sthenic  is,  that  there  is  always  reason  to  suspect  an 
oppressed  brain,  and  the  rupture  of  a  vessel  is  the  usual 
consequence,  or  the  suff'usion  of  serum,  which  produces 
palsy  of  the  nervous  system.* 

The  reader  will  please  to  observe  that  all  sthenic  diseases 
in  their  sequel  become  asthenic,  hence  the  puzzlings  they 
have  created  to  systematic  nosologists,  and  the  error  which 
nosology  introduces  into  practice.  In  our  method  we 
avoid  all  this,  and  follow  the  path  of  nature.    We  shall 

•*  John  Hunter,  who  paid  much  attention  to  this  subject,  in  all  the 
cases  he  dissected  at  St.  Georg-e's  hospital,  found  a  coagulum  of  bloofi,  or 
suffused  serum.    Vide  Dr.  Bayley's  Morbid  Anatowrt. 
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trace  here,  in  their  order,  sthenic  diseases,  commencing 
from  the  head,  and  so  going  downwards,  until  we  arrive 
at  the  extremities,  remarking  the  sequels  of  each. 

SECT.  XIII. 
Hydrocephalus;  or,  Dropsy  of  the  Brain, 

Having,  (says  Dr.Rush),  for  many  years  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  all  the  cases,  except  two,  of  internal  dropsy  of  the 
brain,  which  came  under  my  care,  I  began  to  entertain 
doubts  of  the  common  theory  of  this  disorder,  and  to  sus- 
pect that  the  effusion  of  water  should  be  considered  only 
as  the  effect  of  a  primary  inflammation,  or  congestion  of 
blood  in  the  brain. 

"  I  mentioned  this  opinion  to  my  colleague.  Dr.  Wistar, 
in  the  month  of  June,  1788,  and  delivered  it  the  winter 
following  in  my  lectures.  The  year  afterwards  I  was  con- 
firmed in  it  by  hearing  that  the  same  idea  had  occurred  to 
Dr.  Quin.  I  have  since  read  Dr.  Quints  treatise  on  the 
dropsy  of  the  brain  with  great  pleasure,  and  consider  it  as 
the  first  dawn  of  light  which  has  been  shed  upon  the 
theory  of  this  disorder.  In  pursuing  this  subject,  there- 
fore, I  shall  avail  myself  of  Dr.  Quin's  discoveries,  and 
endeavour  to  arrange  the  facts  and  observations  I  have 
collected  in  such  a  manner,  and  to  form  a  connected  theory 
from  them,  which  I  hope  will  lead  to  a  new  and  more 
successful  mode  of  treating  this  disease. 

*'  I  shall  begin  this  inquiiy  by  delivering  a  few  general 
propositions. 

1.  The  internal  dropsy  of  the  brain  is  a  disorder  confmed 
chiefly  to  children. 

2.  In  children  the  brain  is  larger  in  proportion  to  other 
parts  of  the  body,  than  it  is  in  adults ;  and  of  course  a 
greater  proportion  of  blood  is  sent  to  it  in  childhood  than 

Vol.  II.  L 
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in  the  subsequent  periods  of  Jife.  The  effects  of -this 
determination  of  blood  to  the  brain  appear  in  the  mucous 
discharge  from  the  nose,  and  in  th-e  sores  on  the  head  and 
behind  the  ears,  which  are  so  common  in  childhood. 

3.  In  all  febrile  diseases  there  is  a  preternatural  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  brain.  This  occurs  in  a  more 
especial  manner  in  children ;  hence  the  reason  why  they 
are  so  apt  to  be  effected  by  convulsions  in  the  eruptive 
fever  of  the  small-pox,  in  dentition,  in  the  diseases  from 
worms,  and  in  the  first  paroxysm  of  intermitting  feVers. 

4.  In  fevers  of  every  kind,  , and  in  every  stage  of  hfe, 
there  is  a  disposition  to  effusion  in  that  part  to  which 
there  is  the  greatest  d^stermination.  Thus  in  inflamma- 
tory fever,  effusions  take  place  in  the  lungs  and  in  the 
joints.  In  the  bilious  fever  they  occur  in  the  liver,  and  in 
the  gout  in  every  part  of*  the  body.  The  matter  effused  is 
always  influenced  by  the  structure  of  the  part  in  which  it 
takes  place. 

"  These  propositions  being  premised,  I  should  have  pro- 
ceeded to  mention  the  remote  causes  of  this  disorder;  but 
as  this  inquiry  may  possibly  fall  into  the  hands  of  some 
gentlemen  who  may  not  have  access  to  the  description  of 
it  as  given  by  Dr.  Whytt,  Dr.  Fothergill,  and  Dr.  Quin,  I 
shall  introduce  a  history  of  its  symptoms  taken  from  the 
last  of  those  authors.  I  prefer  it  to  the  histories  by  Dr, 
Whytt  and  Dr.  Fothergill,  as  it  accords  most  with  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  this  disorder. 

1.  In  general  the  patient  is  at  first  inactive, 

2.  Often  drowsy  and  peevish. 

3.  The  skin  is  observed  to  be  hot  and  dry  towards  the_ 

evening. 

4.  There  is  a  sharp  head-ache  chiefly  in  the  fore-part, 
i      or,  if  not  there,  generally  in  the  crown  of  the  head, 

■  or  one  side. 
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5.  The  head  is  often  inclined  to  the  side  affected, 

6.  The  patient  at  this  period  dislikes  light. 

7.  Whines  much. 

8.  Sleeps  uneasy. 

When  the  symptoms  above-mentioned  have  continued  for 
a  few  days, 

9.  The  axis  of  one  eye  is  generally  found  to  be  turned 
in  towards  the  nose. 

10.  The  pupil  on  this  side  is  rather  more  dilated  than 
the  other. 

11.  If  both  eyes  are  similarly  affected,  the  pupils  are 
enlarged. 

12.  The  head-ache  becomes  more  excruciating. 

13.  Pyrexia  now  increases,  the  pulse  is  frequent,  breath- 

ing quick,  exacerbations  of  the  fever  take  place 
towards  evening,  and  the  face  is  occasionally 
flushed  ;  usually  one  cheek  is  much  more  affected 
than  the  other. 

14.  Temporary  perspirations  break  out  bringing  no  re- 
lief. 

15.  Delirium,  and  that  of  the  most  violent  kind,  parti- 
cularly if  the  patient  has  arrived  at  the  age  of 
pubert)^,  now  takes  place. 

"  The  disease,  if  not  resolved,  then  undergoes  tliat  re- 
markable change,  which  sometimes  suddenly  points  out 
the  commencement  of  what  has  been  called  its  second 
stage:  the  pulse  becomes  slow  but  unequal,  both  as  to  its 
strength,  and  the  intervals  between  the  pulsations ;  the 
pain  of  the  head,  or  of  whatever  part  had  previously  been 
affected,  seems  to  abate,  or  at  least  the  patient  becomes 
apparently  less  sensible  of  it;  the  interrupted  slumbers, 
or  perpetual  restlessness  which  prevailed  during  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  disorder,  are  now  succeeded  by  an  almost 
lethargic  torpor,  the  strabismus,  and  dilatation  of  the 

L  2 
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pupil  increase^  the  patient  lies  with  one,  or  both  ey§^ 
half  closed,  which,  when  minutely  examined,  are  often 
found  to  be  completely  insensible  to  light;  the  vomiting 
ceases ;  whatever  food  or  medicine  is  offered,  is  usually 
swallowed  with  apparent  voracity;  the  bowels  at  this 
period  generally  remain  obstinately  costive. 

*'  If  every  effort  made  by  art  fails  to  excite  the  sinking 
powers  of  life,  the  symptoms  of  what  has  been  called  the 
second  stage  are  soon  succeeded  by  others,  which  more 
certainly  announce  the  approach  of  death.  The  pulse 
again  becomes  equal,  but  so  weak  and  quick,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  count  it;  a  difficulty  of  breathing, 
nearly  resembling  the  Stertor  Apoplecticits,  is  often  ob- 
served ;  sometimes  the  eyes  are  suffused  with  blood,  the 
flushing  of  the  face  is  more  frequent  than  before,  but  of 
shorter  duration,  and  followed  by  a  deadly  paleness;  red 
spots,  or  blotches,  sometimes  appear  on  the  body  and 
limbs ;  deglutition  becomes  difTicuit,  and  convulsions  ge- 
nerally close  the  scene.  In  one  case,  I  may  observe,  the 
jaws  of  a  child  of  four  years  of  age  were  so  firmly  locked 
for  more  than  a  day  before  death,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  introduce  either  food  or  medicine  into  his  mouth  ;  and 
in  another  case,  an  hiEmiplegia,  attended  with  some  re- 
markable circumstances,  occurred  during  the  tv^^o  days 
preceding  dissolution. 

SECT.  XIV. 
Opthdlmia  ;*  or,  Liflammation  of  the  Eyes. 

This  disease  is  seated  generally  in  the  adnata,  or  whiter 
of  the  eye. 

1.  The  vessels  which  before  only  allowed  the  passage  of 
serum  now  admit  of  red  globules. 

*  From  o?>Oo!.Ajuoj,  the  eye. 
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2.  There  is  great  pain,  especially  opon  moving  the  balls 

of  the  eye. 

3.  There  is  a  frequent  effusion  of  tears. 

When  the  affection  of  the  adnata  is  considerable,  the  in- 
flanfimation  is  not  unfrequentty  communicated  to  the  sub- 
jacent membranes  of  the  eye,  and  even  to  the  retina  itself, 
which  acquires  so  great  a  sensibility,  that 

4.  The  slightest  impression  of  light  becomes  intolerable. 
Oculists  have  multiplied  diseases  of  the  eye  and  parts 

surrounding,  without  end.  Dr.  Rowley  has  lately  pub- 
lished a  work,  giving  names  and  remedies  for  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  principal  diseases  in  the  eyes  and  eyelids  ; 
but  however  one  may  admire  his  ingenuity,  we  shall  not 
follow  him  in  splitting  of  hairs,  for,  as  Cullen  justly  ob- 
,  serves,  such  divisions  are  idle,  if  not  hurlful ;  for  ail  cases 
of  inflammation  of  the  membranes  differ  only  in  their 
intensity,  as  blue  varies  from  azure  to  indigo,  and  are  to 
be  cured  by  remedies  of  the  same  kind  more  or  less  em- 
ployed. 

The  inflammation  of  the  eye  sometimes  produces  a 
thickening  of  the  thin  membrane  covering  the  eye,  general 
or  partial,  creating  blindness  from  the  opacity  of  the  cornea, 
and  when  the  suffusion  of  lymph  is  internal,  coating  the 
retina,  and  obstructing  the  impulse  of  light  on  it;  and  the 
crystalline  lens  is  sometimes  rendered  obscure  from  the 
same  cause,  and  at  times  the  ball  of  the  eye  itself  suppu- 
rates, and,  corroding  every  part,  obliterates  the  wliole^^ 
leaving  only  an  empty  socket. 

SECT.  XV. 

Erysipelas ;^  or.  Saint  Anthonys  Fire 
The  Erysipelas  of  the  face  comes  on, 

*  Fi'om  E^vsir,  ta  draw,  and  :riAaf,  near,  because  it  aftects  tlie  nei^h- 
Viouring  parts. 
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1.  With  a  cold  shivering,  after  which  succeeds^ 

2.  The  hot  stage,  which  is  frequently  attended, 

3.  With  confusion  of  the  head,  or  deliriuni. 

4.  Drowsiness,  sometimes 
"  5.  Coma. 

6.  Pulse  frequent,  commonly  full  and  hard. 

When  these  symptoms  have  continued  for  one,  two, 
or  at  most  three  days,  there  appears 

7.  A  redness  covering  the  face,  at  first  not  very  vivid, 

readily  disappearing  upon  pressure,  but  quickly 
returning  again. 

8.  This  redness  gradually  spreads  from  the  part  it  first 

occupied  to  the  other  parts  of  the  face,  commonly 
till  it  spreads  over  the  hairy  scalp,  or  descends 
upon  some  part  of  the  neck. 

9.  As  the  redness  spreads  with  a  pain  like  that  from 

burning,  it  commonly  disappears,  or  at  least  de- 
creases in  the  parts  it  had  before  occupied. 

10.  All  the  parts  upon  which  the  redness  appears  are 
at  the  same  time  affected  with  some  swelling, 
which  continues  for  a  time  after  the  redness  has 
abated. 

11.  The  whole  face  becomes  considerably  turgid. 

12.  The  inflammation  coming  upon  the  face  does  not 
produce  any  remission  of  the  fever  which  had  be- 
fore prevailed ;  and  sometimes  the  fever  increases 
with  the  increasing  and  spreading  inflammation. 

13.  The  inflammation  usually  continues  eight  or  ten 
days;  and,  for  the  same  time,  the  fever  and  symp- 
toms attending  it  also  continue. 

14.  When  the  redness  and  swelling  have  proceeded  for 
some  time,  there  commonly  arise,  sooner  or  later, 
blisters  of  a  larger  or  smaller  size^  on  several  parts 


of  the  face,  containing  a  thin  3'ellowisb,  or  almost 
colourless  liquor. 

15.  The  surface  of  the  skin,  in  the  blistered  places, 
sometinaes  becomes  livid  and  blackish ;  but  this 
livor  seldom  goes  deeper  than  the  surface,  or  dis- 
covers any  degree  of  gangrene  affecting  the  skin. 

16.  On  the  parts  of  the  surface  not  affected  with  blis- 
ters, the  cuticle  suffers,  towards  the  end  of  the 
disease,  a  considerable  desquamation. 

17.  The  eye-lids  are  often  so  much  swelled  as  entirely 

to  shut  up  the  eyes. 

Erysipelas  sometimes  occasions  suppuration  of  the  eye- 
lids, but  with  the  inflammation  the  fever  commonly 
ceases;  and,  without  evident  crisis,  the  patient  returns  to 
his  ordinary  state  of  health. 

Persons  who  have  once  laboured  under  this  disease  are 
very  liable  to  have  returns  of  it,  especially  in  spriug  and 
fall. 


SECT.  XVI. 

Otitis;^  or.  Inflammation  of  the  Ear, 

This  is  marked  by  so  excruciating  a  pain  in  the  ear,  as 
often  to  render  the  patient  almost  (ielirious. 

It  often  ends  in  suppuration,  and  produces  incurable 
deafness. 

SECT.  XVIT. 

Coryza)f  or,  Defluxion  of  the  Nose. 

This  is  rarely  an  idiopathic  disease,  but  generally 
the  first  symptom  of  cold,  or  indication  of  an  approach- 


*  From  Sf,  the  ear. 

f  From  KOi^x,  the  head,  and  i^Eiw,  to  flow. 
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ing  asthma,  or  measles;  it  is  usually  accompanied  witb 
sneezing. 


SECT.  XVIII. 

Cynanche  Tonsillaris \^  or.  Quinsy, 

This  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
fauces,  affecting  especially  that  congeries  of  mucous  folli- 
cles which  form  the  tonsils,  and  spreading  from  thence 
along  the  velum  and  uvula,  so  as  frequently  to  affect  every 
part  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are, 

1.  Pain  in  swallowing. 

^.  Tumour  sometimes  considerable,  being  at  first  one  of 
the  tonsils  enlarged. 

3.  Inflammation  surrounding  the  tonsil. 

4.  Deglutition  difficult  and  accompanied  with  conside- 

rable pain. 

5.  Frequently  this  disease  passes  over  to  the  other  ton- 

sil, and  then  deglutition  is  almost  impossible,  pro- 
ducing a  sense  of  almost  immediate  suffocation. 

6.  A  troublesome  clamminess  of  the  mouth  and  throat. 

7.  A  frequent  but  difficult  excretion  of  mucus. 

8.  The  neck  is  sometimes  puffed  up,  and  this  is  rec- 

koned not  an  unfavourable  circumstance,  as  it 
denotes  less  danger  of  suffocation. 

9.  There  is  often  a  pain  of  the  internal  ear,  from  the 

inflammation  extending  to  the  Eustachian  tube. 

10.  Pulse  often  an  hundred,  full,  strong,  and  hard. 

It  is  not  unusual  in  this  disease  to  see  patients  able  to 
swallow  soHds  with  less  difficulty  t^ian  liquids,  because 
the  swallowing  of  hquids  requires  the  action  of  more  of 


*  From  x.v(tiv,  a  do^,  and  «yx£iv>to  strangle,  and  tonsillae,  the  tonsils. 
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the  muscular  fasciculi  subservient  to  deglutition,  than  that 
of  solids;  the  spittle,  on  account  of  its  viscidity,  being 
more  difficult  to  swallow  than  even  the  liquids  used  for 
drink,  the  patient  suffers  it  to  accumulate  in  the  fauces, 
and  hence  the  continual  hawking,  which  increases  the 
pain  of  the  parts  affected,  and  prevents  sleep. 

The  cynanche  tonsillaris  terminates  by  resolution,  that 
is  dispersion,  or  subsiding  of  the  tumour  and  inflammation; 
or  by  suppuration. 

SECT.  XIX. 

Cynanche  Trachedlis;^  or,  Croup. 

The  seat  of  this  disease  is  the  membrane  lining  the  up- 
per part  of  the  trachea. 

The  symptoms  characteristic  of  it  are  the  following 

1.  A  hoarseness,  with  some  shrillness   and  ringing 

.  sound,  both  in  speaking  and  coughing,  as  if  the 
noise  came  from  a  brazen  tube. 

2.  Difficult  respiration,  shewn  by  a  whizzing  noise  in 

inspiration,  as  if  the  passage  of  the  air  was.  strait- 
ened. 

3.  A  dry  cough. 

4.  Pulse  frequent  and  full. 

5.  An  uneasy  sensation  of  heat. 

6.  Pain  situated  about  the  larynx. 

7.  Sometimes  a  redness  and  swelling  about  the  fauces. 

In  this  disorder,  so  quick  and  fatal  to  children,  the  se- 
quel of  the  inflammation,  if  not  resolved,  is  an  exudation 
analogous  to  that  found  on  the  surface  of  inflamed  viscera, 
appearing  partly  in  a  membranous  crust,  and  partly  in  a 
fluid  somewhat  resembling  pus ;  hence. 


*  From  T^i>6X"^*  tb^e  wind-pipe. 
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8.  If  any  thing  is  spit  up,  it  is  purulent  matter,  some- 

times containing  films  resembling  portions  of  a 
membrane;  hence, 

9.  A  sense  of  suffocation,  which  actually  happens  from 

the  obstruction  of  the  trachea,  often  extending 
along  its  ramifications,  or  bronchia. 
In  Dr.  Hunter's  Museum  you  may  see  a  beautiful  spe- 
cimen of  this  membrane. 

SECT.  XX. 

Carditis  ;t  or,  Inflammation  of  the  Heart, 

The  membranes  which  line  and  divide  the  chest,  are 
extremely  liable  to  become  the  seat  of  active  inflammation, 
as  well  as  the  lungs.  The  heart  also,  and  pericardium, 
are  also  subject  to  the  same  inflammation  (though  the 
examples  are  rare)  as  may  be  discovered  from  the  inspec- 
tion of  dead  bodies  after  death,  wherein  the  heart  has 
sometimes  been  found  in  a  state  of  suppuration,  and 
crusted  over  with  purulent  matter.  The  characters  of 
Carditis,  however,  are  dubious  and  equivocal,  resembling 
those  of  the  other  thoracic  inflammations,  whose  general 
characters,  however,  are, 

1 .  Fever,  ushered  in  with  rigour. 

2.  Difficult  breathing. 

3.  Head-ache. 

4.  Pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart. 

5.  The  pulse  frequent  and  irregular,  hard,  and  quick. 

6.  Increase  of  symptoms,  when  lying  on  the  left  side, 

7.  Palpitation. 

8.  The  greatest  anxiety  and  distress. 

9.  Syncope,  or  faintings. 

t  From  >c»^<»,  the  heart. 
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SECT.  XXL 

Pleuritis;*  or.  Pleurisy, 

The  characters  of  this  disease  are, 

1.  Fever. 

2.  A  hard  tense  pulse,  usually  full 

3.  Acute  pain,  or  stitch  in  the  right  side,  seated  undei* 
the  sixth  or  seventh  rib,  near  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
breast.  This  does  not  commence  until  some  hours 
after  the  fever,  and  often  is  not  felt  until  the  third  or 
fourth  day. 

4.  A  teasing,  dry  cough,  and 

5.  A  straitness,  or  oppression,  of  the  chest. 

6.  The  blood  cupped  and  covered  with  a  buff  coat. 
But,  as  Cullen  justly  observes,  this  inflammation,  local  at 

first, commonly  communicates  to  the  contiguous  parts, and. 
extends  not  only  over  that  part  covering  the  ribs,  but  also 
over  the  mediastinum,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  lungs, 
for  upon  dissection  it  has  been  shewn,  in  a  hundred  of 
instances, -that  the  pleura,  in  its  contracted  sense,  is  hardly 
ever  affected  alone,  the  inflammation  being  generally 
extended  over  the  mediastinum,  and  the  whole  membra- 
nous body  of  the  lungs,  in  which  case  we  have  a  perip- 
neumony. 

SECT.  XXII. 

Peripneumdma;-f  or.  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs, 

We  have  before  seen,  that  peripneumony  is  only  a  mort 
general  inflammation  of  the  membrane  which  lines  the 

*  From  'ttXsv^cc,  the  membrane  investing  the  thorax, 
t  From  TTspi,  about,  and  TSnv^v,  the  lungs. 
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chest,  as  well  as  the  lungs,  both  externai  and  interna!,, 
and  it  is  contra-distinguished  by  authors  from  pleuris}^,  by 

1.  A  moist  cough,  the  matter  spit  up  being  frequently 
streaked  with  blood. 

2.  The  pain  is  situated  sometimes  under  the  sternuraj, 
sometimes  in  the  back,  betwixt  the  shoulders ;  and 
when  in  the  sides,  its  place  has  been  higher,  or  lowerj, 
more  forward,  or  backward,  than  in  the  true 
pleurisy* 

3.  The  pain  is  generally  dull  and  obtrase,  rather  an  ex-- 
pression  of  disease,  than  an  acute  pain, 

4.  The  breathing  is  much  more  laborious, 

5.  Great  pain  upon  inspiration. 

6.  Pulse  less  full  and  hard  than  m  pleurisy,  often 
thready. 

Sauvage  has  made  two  distinct  genera  of  the  pleuritis 
and  peripneumonia,  and  has  subdivided  them  into  no  less 
ihan  thirty-two  species  ;  twenty  of  pleurisy,  and  twelve 
of  peripneumony.  Though  these  minute  distkictions  are 
extremely  satisfactory,  considered  as  histories  of  the 
disease,  and  the  industry  and  accuracy  of  the  observer  ai'e 
greatly  to  be  admired,  and  commended,  yet  they  are  of  no 
tise  taken  on  the  great  scale  of  things,  and  cannot  assist 
the  practitioner  in  liis •indications  of  cure.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  considered  pleurisy  and 
peripneumony  as  one  disease. 

The  pneumonic,  like  other  inflammations,  may  termi- 
Bate  by  resolution,  the  excitability  being  worn  down  by 
the  disease,  when  the  cough  gradually  ceases,  and  the 
patient  by  degrees  recovers  his  former  health. 

But  in  cases  vi^here  the  patients  have  not  been  properly 
treated  at  first,  the  pneumonic,  like  other  inflammations, 
may  terminate  in  suppuration,  sometimes  producing  the 
deposition  of  coagulable  lymph  on  the  surface  of  the 
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pleura,  which  form  numberless  adhesions,  joining  the  con- 
vex surface  of  the  lungs  to  the  ribs,  or  a  vomica  may  be 
formed  in  the  lungs,  which  very  frequently  is  a  consider- 
able time  before  it  bursts ;  and,  in  some  eases,  where  there 
happens  to  be  but  little  pressure  on  an}^  of  the  larger  trunks 
©f  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  the  cyst  is  of  a  compe^ct 
texture,  these  abscesses  will  occasion  no  great  distress,  nor 
much  hectic  fever  ;  for,  if  there  be  little  or  no  absorption, 
we  shall  have  little  or  no  hectic  fever ;  but  whenever  the 
vomica  breaks,  and  the  purulent  matter  is  taken  up  by  the 
absorbents,  and  carried  into  the  circulation,  then  the  patient 
will  be  seized  with  alternate  cold  and  hot  fits,  which  will 
bring  on  profuse  sweats,  and  in  the  end  destroy  life,  unless 
it  should  so  happen,  that  the  purulent  matter  shall  be  dis« 
charged  by  expectoration. 

We  may  know  that  a  vomica  is  formed,  if  after  fourteen 
days  the  symptoms,  though  abated  in  violence,  shall  still 
appear  far  from  being  removed;  the  cough,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  oppression  continuing,  though  the  pain  has 
ceased  ;  the  pulse  still  quick,  though  weaker  and  softer; 
and  if,  joined  to  these,  the  patient  shall  feel  a  slight  shiver- 
ing, and  this  be  succeeded  by  heat,  we  may  be  certain  that 
u  suppuration  has  taken  place:  and  when  we  find  these 
symptoms  grow  every  day  more^and  more  distressing,  that 
the  cough  is  exasperated  upon  the  least  motion,  and  the 
patient  can  only  lie  on  the  affected  side,  or  perhaps  cannot 
lie  down  at  all,  while  weakness  and  wasting  are  daily  more 
evident,  then  we  may  be  assured  that  there  is  a  formed  col- 
lection of  matter,  from  which  the  patient  will  have  little  or 
no  prospect  of  escaping,  unless  the  abscess  should  happen 
to  burst  into  the  branches  of  the  trachea,  in  such  a  gradual 
manner  as  not 'to  occasion  suffocation,  but  allow  the  puru- 
lent matter  to  be  coughed  up,  and  expectorated  by 
degrees. 
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This  disease,  then,  has  also  a  ternnination  peculiar  to 
itself,  which  is  a  rupture  of  a' vessel,  and  suffusion,  which 
often  brings  on  the  fatal  catastrophe,  or  is  the  foundation 
of  a  true  phthisis,  or  consumption. 

From  the  debiiity  in  the  absorbents,  occasioned  by  a  long 
protracted  pneumonia,  the  effused  serum  exhaled  to  lubri- 
cate every  part  is  not  talcen  up  as  quick  as  deposited  ; 
hence  the  frequent  sequel  of  pneumonia,  hydrothorax,  or 
water  in  the  chest. 

SECT.  xxin. 

Catarrhus;*  or,  Catarrh. 

Inflammation  was  before  explained,  when  speaking  of 
the  manner  in  which  rheums  in  the  head,  creaks  in  the 
neck,  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  colds,  and  rheumatic  pains 
were  produced,  vide  Vol.  II.  Sect.  V.  to  depend  upon  an 
increased  irritability  arising  from  an  exposure  to  partial 
cold,  and  subsequent  stimuli. 

We  will  here  enter  more  particularly  into  the  symptoms 
of  catarrh. 

1.  It  is  not  till  the  next  day,  or  perhaps  the  second  or 
third  day,  that  the  person  who  has  caught  cold  begins 
to  complain,  and  recollects  his  exposure  to  cold,  either 
partial  (as  is  most  common)  or  general. 
This  frequent,  but  curious  fact,  is  similar  to  what  hap- 
pens in  the  operations  in  the  causes  of  other  febrile  dis- 
eases.   From  the  commencement  of  their  action  on  the 
body,  some  time  must  elapse  before  the  system  in  general 
-fan  be  affected  by  them,  so  as  to  produce-the  disease  cor- 
responding to  the  nature  of  the  cause.    The  symptomatic 
fever,  in  consequence  of  wounds,  amputations,  and  other 

*  From  Jcofrla^Etv,  to  flow  down. 
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clitrurgical  operations  on  the  body,  is  seldom  considerable 
till  the  third  day  after  they  have  been  performed.  So  with 
blisters,  it  is  some  hours  before  the  action  commences. 
This  cause  will  go  on  slowly,  acting  imperceptibly,  until 
the  system  in  general  is  affected,  exciting, 

2.  More  or  less  of  fever,  or  that  disagreeable  sensation 
over  the  body  which  generally  precedes  the  accession 
of  fever. 

3.  The  least  cold  produces  uneasiness,  even  in  warm, 
weather. 

A.  The  membranes  of  the  nose  become  first  affected, 
and  there  is  a  dryness,  and  afterward  defluxion  of  that 
part. 

5.  Often  the  amygdalae,  and  other  glands  about  the 
throat,  mark  the  first  stage  of  this  disorder. 

6.  There  is  frequently  considerable  hoarseness,  espe- 
cially towards  night. 

7.  In  a  few  days  the  trachea,  or  windpipe,  becomes 
affected,  when  the  throat  appears  husky. 

8.  After  which,  the  natural  secretion  is  increased,  and 
altered,  and  there  is  a  considerable  discharge  of  a 
thin  sharp  rheum  from  the  glands  of  the  throat  and 
fauces. 

9.  The  secretion  from  the  upper  parts  decreases,  and 
it  is  now  said  to  fall  upon  the  breast,  which  feels 
tight. 

10.  At  first  there  is  only  a  tickling  uneasy  cough,  ex- 
pectoration comes  on,  which  is  thin  at  first,  gradually 
becomes  thicker, 

11.  And  diminishes  in  quantity  until  the  morbid  secre- 
tion ceases  with  the  recovery  of  the  patient.  ^ 

Unfortunately  for  the  unthinking  part  of  the  human 
race,  colds  so  often  resolve  themselves  under  every  treat- 
ment, and  being  unaccompanied  with  sickness  or  pain,  ar^ 
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therefore  foolishly  neglected.  It  is  only  a  cold,  and  hmct 
little  heeded.  So  the  man  goes  to  battle  and  escapes ;  but 
will  the  same  good  luck  always  await  him  ?  The  pitcher 
that  is  often  taken  to  the  well  comes  home  at  last  broken. 
Persons  who  have  colds  on  them  are  too  often  tempted,  on 
account  of  business  or  pleasure,  to  expose  themselves  to 
vicissitudes  of  cold  and  heal,  by  which  means  that  preter- 
natural irritability  brought  on  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
bronchia  is  kept  up,  and  the  increased  secretion  and  cough 
are  often  protracted  for  a  considerable  time.  For,  when 
the  system  is  once  morbidly  affected,  or  even  after  the 
patient  has  apparently  recovered  from  his  indisposition, 
causes  of  the  same  kind,  though  greatly  inferior  to  what 
was  at  first  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  disease,  will 
exasperate  it,  or  subject  the  person  to  a  relapse  oft€n  more 
severe  than  the  first  attack. 

From  these  repeated  attacks  spitting  of  blood  often 
arises,  and  very  frequently  obstructions  are  formed,  called 
tubercles. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  a  gradual  resolution  of  such 
obstructions  takes  place,  especially  if  the  person  escapes  a 
return  of  the  same  disorder  for  any  considerable  time.  But 
if,  from  repeated  colds,  these  obstructions  increase  in  num- 
ber and  obstinacy,  the}^  become  at  last  irresolveable,  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  what  are  called  turbercles  in  the 
lungs,  which  are  sometimes  attended  with  difficulty  of 
breathing  on  any  brisk  or  violent  exercise,  and  are  often 
the  cause  of  a  chronic  dry  cough.  But,  as  these  com- 
plaints are  temporary,  and  not  accompanied  with  pain,  the 
danger  of  the  disorder  is  frequently  overlooked,  till,  by 
some  future  catarrh,  they  are  irritated  into  a  state  of  in- 
flammation, and  afterwards  suppurating,  bring  on  a  phthi- 
sis pulmonalis,  the  most  treacherous  and  mortal  of  all 
diseases. 
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Also  every  one  who  has  been  afflicted  with  a  severe 
catarrh,  ending  in  a  troublesonie  cough  of  long  duration, 
becomes  more  liable  to  returns  of  it,  on  catching  cold,  than 
he  was  before  the  first  attack  of  that  disorder.  Such  a 
person  comes,  by  degrees,  to  have  larger  secretions  of 
phlegm  in  his  lungs  than  formerly,  and,  in  consequence  of 
it,  frequent  fits  of  coughing,  without  any  accession  of  cold, 
especially  in  the  winter  or  cold  weather,  })artly  from  a 
diminution  of  perspiration,  but  chiefly  from  the  general- 
operation  of  cold  on  the  body.  This  gradually  increases 
as  age  advances,  and  often  proves  not  only  the  cause  of 
habitual  coughs,  but  of  the  humoral  asthma, 

SECT.  XXIV. 

Febris  Catarrhdlis ;  or^  a  Catarrhal  Fever 

This  disease  commonly  comes  on  with  the  same  symp- 
toms as  oth^r  febrile  diseases,  that  is, 

I.  With  alternate  chills  and  heats,  often  there  is  no 
pyrexia. 

9.  The  cough  comes  on  almost  at  first. 

3.  Accompanied  with  some  expectoration,  generally  of 
a  thick  ropy  mucus. 

4.  The  face  is  swelled  and  flushed. 

6.  Some  giddiness  and  drowsiness  accompanies  the 
disease. 

6.  There  is  a  sense  of  lassitude  over  the  whole  body. 

7.  There  is  a  difficulty  of  breathing. 

8.  A  sense  of  oppression,  and  straitness  of  the  chest. 

9.  With  some  obscure  pain  there. 

10.  The  cough  is  frequent  and  violent. 

II.  Sometimes  it  excites  even  vomiting. 

12.  Frequently  a  rending  head- ache  accompanies  this 

disease. 
Vol.  11.  M 
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13.  Tlie  blood  drawn  shews  a  bufly  surface. 

This  disease  has  often  the  appearance  only  of  a  more 
violent  catarrh,  and  after  the  employment  of  some  remedies 
is  entirely  relieved  by  a  free  and  copious  expectoration. 
In  other  cases,  however,  the  feverish  and  catarrhal  symp- 
toms are  at  hrst  very  moderate,  and  even  slight ;  but  after 
a  few  days,  these  symptoms  suddenly  become  considerable, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  patient's  life,  when  the  indications 
of  danger  were  before  very  little  evident. 

From  the  different  circumstances  in  which  this  disease 
appears,  the  pathology  of  it  is  difficult.  It  is  certainly 
often  no  other  at  fmt  than  a  catarrhal  affection,  which,  in 
elderly  persons,  is  frequently  attended  vAth.  a  large  afflux 
of  mucus  to  the  lungs ;  and  it  was  on  this  footing  that 
Sydenham  considered  it  as  only  differing  iii  degree  from 
his  Febris  Hyeinalis.  A  catarrh,  however,  is  strictly  an 
affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  follicles  of  the  bron- 
chiae  alone :  but  it  may  readily  have,  and  frequently  has, 
a  degree  of  pneumonic  inflammation  joined  to  it;  and  in 
that  case  may  prove  more  properly  the  peculiar  disease  we 
treat  of  here.  But,  further,  as  pneumonic  inflammation 
very  often  produces  an  effusion  of  serum  into  the  bronchiae, 
so  this,  in  elderly  persons,  may  occur  in  consequence  of  a 
slight  degree  of  inflammation  ;  and  when  it  does  happen, 
will  give  the  exquisite  and  fatal  cases  of  the  peripneumo- 
nia notha,  or  bastard  pleurisy,  called  such  when  there  is  a 
suffusion  of  sputa,  or  lymph,  thrown  out  into  the  cellular 
texture  of  the  lungs. 

SECT.  XXV". 

Contagious  Catarrh  ;  or,  Injiuenza. 

As  contageous  diseases  demand  the  popular  attention, 
being  such  as  generally  exclude  the  advice  of  physicians, 
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who,  provided  they  escape,  are  too  much  employed  to 
attend  every  one  who  is  seized,  I  shall  be  as  explicit  on 
this  disease  as  possible. 

Whilst  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  philosophers,  that 
all  things  upon  earth  were  governed  by  the  heavens,  phy- 
sicians imputed  the  epidemical  catarrhous  semipestilential 
fever  to  the  influence  of  the  stars;  whence  the  Italians 
gave  it  the  name  of  influenza.  From  Hippocrates  to  Sy- 
denham, it  was  known  and  is  mentioned  by  the  name  of 
febris  catarrhalis  epidemdca  :  hut  Sydenham  chiefly  calls  it 
tussis  epidemica.  Since  Sydenham's  time  it  has  been 
variously  named,  but  is  now  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  influenza. 

Dr.  Fothergilfs  account  of  this  disease,  as  approaching 
more  nearly  to  our  own  times,  deserves  the  highest 
attention. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  last  month,  the  end  of  the 
year  1775,  it  was  mentioned  to  me,  says  the  benevolent 
Dr.  Fothergill,  that  in  many  families  most  of  the  servants 
were  sick  ;  that  they  had  colds,  coughs,  sore  throats,  and 
other  pulmonic  complaints. 

In  the  space  of  a  week  these  complaints  became  more 
general;  few  servants  escaped  them,  especially  the  men, 
who  were  most  abroad:  many  of  the  other  sex,  likewise, 
and  people  of  higher  conditions,  were  attacked  ;  nor  were 
ch  i  1  d  ren  exem  pted . 

The  disease,  which  had  hitherto  been  either  left  entirely 
to  itself,  or  had  been  treated  v/ith  tlie  usual  domestic  medi- 
cines appropriated  to  colds,  now  claimed  the  attention  of 
the  faculty,  and,  for  the  space  of  near  three  weeks,  kept 
them-  universally  employed. 

Most  of  those  whom  I  saw  were  seized  (and  often  so 
suddenly  as  to  be  sensible  of  the  attack), 

1 .  With  a  swimming,  or  slight  pain  in  the  head. 
M  2 
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f .  A  soreness  of  the  throat. 

3.  Pains  wandering  over  the  body,  with  a  seivsc  of  cold- 
ness, particularly  in  the  extremities. 

4.  A  cough,  soon  followed  by 

5.  A  running  of  the  nose* 

6.  Watery  eyes. 

7.  Slight  nausea. 

8.  More  or  less  feverish  heat. 

9.  Inquietude. 

10.  Pain  about  the  breast. 

11.  The  tongue  was  always  moist. 

12.  The  skin  seldom  hot  and  dry. 

13.  The  pulse  often  full,  quick,  and  hard. 

In  a  few  days  every  complaint  abated,  except  the  cough, 
which  continued  after  the  subsiding  of  the  other  symptoms, 
which  in  the  fore  part  of  the  night  was  exceedingly  trou- 
blesome and  vexatious,  and  towards  morning  there  gene- 
rally came  on  a  sweat  and  easy  perspiration. 

Many  who  neglected  themselves,  and  went  abroad  with 
the  distemper  upon  them,  frequently  got  additional  colds, 
and  brought  on  a  fever  of  the  most  dangerous  kind  ;  a  few 
died  phrenitic. 

Old  asthmatic  persons  were  likewise  great  suffierers 
for  the  most  part ;  a  peri  pneumonic  fever  came  gra- 
dually on,  which  often  terminated  fatally.  And  of  those 
who  did  recover,  their  amendment  was  slow,  and  treat- 
ment difficult. 

And,  indeed,  it  appeared  that  very  few  persons  wholly 
escaped  the  influence  of  this  morbid  constitution ;  for  it 
^  seemed  to  aggravate  every  present  malady. 

It  proved  fatal  likewise  to  several  very  3^oung  children, 
disposing  them  to  violent  coughs  or  diarrhoeas. 

During  this  time,  horses  and  hogs  were  much  afiected  ; 
those  especially  that  were  well  kept.    The  horses  had 
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severe  coughs,  were  hot,  forebore  eating,  and  were  long  in 
recovering.  Not  many  of  them  died  that  I  heard  of ;  but 
several  dogs. 

To  the  consideration  of  the  faculty  in  this  city,  is  this 
sketch  of  the  late  epidemic  submitted,  with  all  due  defe- 
rence ;  and  with  a  request,  that  if  the  observations  they 
have  made  do  not  correspond  with  this  recital,  they  will  be 
pleased  to  communicate  their  remarks  while  the  remem- 
brance of  the  facts  are  recent ;  in  order  that  as  exact  an 
account  of  this  disease  as  possible  may  be  transmitted  to 
our  successors. 

If  those  physicians  in  the  country,  into  whose  hands 
this  essay  may  come,  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  mention  the 
time  when  this  epidemic  made  its  appearance  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  wherein  it  differed  from  the  preceding 
Bketch,  either  in  the  symptoms  or  the  method  of  cure, 
they  will  likewise  contribute  to  the  same  good  purpose. 
The  united  observations  of  the  faculty  at  large  must  greatly 
exceed  the  utmost  efforts  of  any  individual,  however  warmly 
he  may  he  disposed  to  promote  the  utility  of  his  prof  ession, 

John  Fothergill, 

LondoUf  December  6,  1775, 

In  consequence  of  this  circular  letter,  Dr.  Fothergill 
received  the  following  answers.    First  from 

Sir  John  Pringle,  Bart.  ^ 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 

1.  The  species  that  I  had  of  the  influenza  was  a  sore 
throat,  with  fever  and  shooting  pains  through  the  back 
part  of  my  head  ;  but  these  symptoms  were  never  followed 
by  a  cough.  I  heard  of  several  others,^  who,  like  me,  had 
liever  been  troubled  with  a  cough,  and  only  with  this  inflam* 
Wtory  angina, 
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I  think  you  do  well  to  record  the  state  of  the  weather; 
but  I  think  the  conclusion  ought  to  be,  that  the  sensible 
qualities  of  the  air  had  most  probably  no  share  in  produc- 
ing this  epidemic,  I  should  be  tempted  to  say,  that  they 
had  evidently  no  part ;  for  we  hear  of  the  same  distemper 
having  been  in  Italy,  France,  and  in  the  Low  Countries ; 
and,  I  doubt  not,  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  had  we 
inquired.  But  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  either  as  to  weight,  heat,  or  moisture,  was  the 
same  every  where.  And  in  the  same  country  have  we  not 
seen  it  rage  in  one  district,  or  city,  whilst  others,  at  no 
great  distance,  were  totally  free?  Yet  between  the  sound 
and  the  sickly  there  could  be  no  considerable  meteorolo- 
gical difference.  My  conclusion,  therefore,  should  be,  that 
such  epidemics  (of  which  there  have  been  four  in  my 
remembrance)  do  not  depend  on  any  principles  we  are  yet 
acquainted  with,  but  upon  some  others,  to  be  investi- 
gated, and  by  such  means  as  Dr.  Fothergill  very  properly 
and  most  commendably  proposes  to  be  done  by  the  united 
inquiries  of  his  brethren. 

Dr.  Heeerden. 

December  l6,  1775. 

The  28th  of  October  was  the  first  day  on  which  the  late 
epidemic  cold  seized  upon  any  one  whom  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing;  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  the 
cause,  whatever  it  was,  of  this  distemper,  was  so  far 
weakened,  as  to  be  incapable  of  infecting  those  who  had 
escaped  it  imtil  that  time  ;  though  many,  who  had  suf- 
fered by  it  before,  continued  to  complain  of  the  cough  and 
hoarseness  much  longer.  The  violence  of  this  distemper 
usually  began  to  abate  in  five  or  six  days. 

In  some  it  began  with  a  sickness  and  perpetual  vomiting, 
which  were  the  forerunners  of  a  severe  degree  of  this  Hiness ; 
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in  others  the  symptoms  were  sneezing,  and  a  copious  de- 
fluxion  from  the  nose  and  eyes,  and  these  suffered  much 
less,  and  were  sooner  recovered.  Many  complained  of  a 
hoarseness  and  sore  throat,  and  of  a  tightness,  oppression, 
and  heat  of  their  breasts,  and  of  feehng  pains  in  various 
parts,  particularly  in  their  heads,  sides  and  backs.  Al- 
most every  one  of  these  patients  was  afflicted  with  a  rack- 
ing cough  ;  with  a  sense  of  coldness  frequently  returning 
upon  them;  with  a  failure  of  appetite  and  of  sleep;  and 
with  a  languor  and  weakness  much  greater  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  effects  of  any  of  the  other 
symptoms.  The  degree  of  fever  was  seldom  great.  I  saw 
two  persons  in  this  distemper  who  had  eruptions  upon  their 
skins  resembling  that  of  a  scarlet  fever.  In  two  or  three 
young  men  this  disorder  was  increased  to  a  dangerous 
height,  and  became  a  true  peripneumony,  attended 
with  bloody  phlegm,  and  manifestly  requiring  frequent 
hleedings,  by  which  they  were  much  relieved.  Towards 
the  middle  or  end  of  this  illness  a  few  were  attacked  with 
intolerable  stitches  in  their  sides  or  loins,  so  that  for  two 
or  three  days  they  were  conliiied  almost  to  the  same  pos- 
ture, and  if  they  were  necessitated  to  change  it,  they 
shewed  all  the  marks  of  exquisite  pain.  Lighter  cramps 
in  the  legs  and  arms  were  not  uncommon  at  the  going  off" 
of  this  malady. 

I  knew  none  who  could  properly  be  said  to  die  of  it ; 
but  it  seemed  to  hasten  the  death  of  two  or  three  persons, 
whom  I  found  dying  of  age,  and  of  other  diseases. 

The  keeping  quiet  within  doors,  together  with  an  absti- 
nence from  the  grosser  foods,  and  from  heating  liquors, 
was  all  which  the  generality  of  patients  required.  Small  ^ 
quantities  of  an  opiate  were  very  serviceable  in  allaying 
the  incessant  teasing  of  the  cough,  and  in  quieting  the  rest- 
lessness.   Where  the  fever,  or  any  of  the  symptoms,  were 
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considerable,  it  appeared  to  me  that  bleeding  was  unques* 
tionably  useful,  and  lessened  rather  than  increased  the 
languor.  In  a  few  it  was  necessary,  besides  bleeding,  to 
ennploy  blisters,  with  the  other  usual  remedies  for  inflam- 
mations of  the  lungs. 

Sir  George  Baker,  Bart. 

It  is  certain  that  many  people,  both  in  this  town  and  its 
neighbourhood,  were  attacked  by  the  epidemic  disease 
some  days  preceding  the  20th  of  October.  As  to  the  pre- 
cise day  when  I  first  heard  of  it,  I  cannot  speak  of  it  with 
accuracy. 

Men,  confined  by  their  business  at  home,  suffered  much 
less  than  those  who  were  exposed  to  the  air ;  and  women, 
in  general,  less  than  men.  Very  young  children  were  not 
much  affected  by  this  disease.  Boys  at  school  were  almost 
universally  disordered.  Girls  at  school  (I  suppose  on 
account  of  their  greater  confinement)  were  remarkably  free 
from  the  influence  of  this  constitution ;  at  least,  were  not 
so  generally  attacked. 

Many  were  suddenly  seized  with  great  giddiness  and 
intense  pain  in  the  head  ;  some  with  a  considerable  nausea, 
which  sometimes  continued  several  days.  Some  few  had, 
in  the  beginning,  successive  rigors.  An  uncommon  lan^ 
guor,  restlessness,  and  anxiety,  seemed  to  be  the  general 
characteristics  of  this  disease. 

I  saw  none  whose  first  indisposition  was  a  diarrhoea. 
Those  who  had  a  diarrhoea,  had  first  complained  of  the 
common  symptoms  of  a  cold,  which  ceasing,  a  diarrhoea 
followed.  This,  in  some,  arose  even  to  a  dysentery.— 
They  had  almost  constant  pains  a  little  above  the  navel, 
and  a  very  frequent  evacuation  of  thin  excrement,  mixed 
with  mucus.    This  was  my  case  in  particular,  and  that  of 
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several  whom  I  visited,  and  many  others,  a  relation  of 
whose  cases  has  heen  communicated  to  me. 

Dr.  Fothergill  says,  the  tongue  was  always  white.  This 
seems  too  general  an  assertion :  at  least  the  contrary  hap- 
pened in  several  instances  which  fell  under  my  notice. 

The  blood,  in  the  beginning,  was  not  always  sizy;  nor 
did  I,  in  general,  observe  the  deep  yellow  serum  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Fothergill.  Likewise  the  cup4ike  appearance  of 
crassamenttm  was  remarkable  in  several  cases. 

In  many  cases  it  was  necessary  to  take  away  blood,  even 
three  or  four  times,  on  account  of  the  violence  of  the  pleu- 
ritic and  peri  pneumonic  symptoms. 

Clysters,  frequently  injected,  were  of  singular  service. 

The  fever  having  sensibly  remitted,  according  to  my 
experience,  the  Peruvian  bark  was  used  with  advantage. 
And  likewise,  when  a  languor  and  debility  (as  frequently 
happened)  continued  after  the  vehemence  of  the  disease 
was  subdued,  this  proved  an  useful  remedy. 

Many  persons,  even  now,  feel  the  effects  of  this  disease; 
and  I  know  several  who  are  likely  to  die  tabid. 

Accounts  received  from  France,  Holland,  and  Germany, 
give  us  reason  to  conclude,  that  this  epidemic  was  much 
more  fatal  in  other  countries  than  in  this  island.  And 
I  believe  it  will  appear  that  it  was  more  fatal  in  several 
distant  countries  than  in  this  metropolis  and  its  neigh» 
bourhood. 

Januari/t  1776. 

Dk.  Henry  Revell  Reynolds, 

m 

My  wife  had  this  complaint  on  the  23d  of  October,  and 
on  the  second  of  Novembej  I  visited  several  patients  who 
had  laboured  under  it  for  some  days. 

All  my  children  had  it.     The  order  in  which  the 
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symptoms  appeared  is  as  follows:  watery  eyes,  swelling 
of  the  eye-lids,  running  from  the  nose,  cough,  diarrhoea : 
so  that  every  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  seemed  to  be 
progressively  attacked.  I  saw  two  others  affected  in  the 
same  way. 

In  two  instances  I  saw  the  tongue  very  dry,  parched, 
and  chopped.  The  patients  were  both  corpulent  women, 
aged  between  thirty  and  forty.  At  the  time  I  was  called 
in  to  them,  they  laboured  under  a  true  peripneumony ;  but 
I  learned  that  they  were  first  attacked  with  the  catarrhal 
symptoms.  Blood  drawn  from  both  these  patients,  even 
at  the  third  bleeding,  had  a  very  thick  buff  coat,  and  exhi- 
bited the  cup-like  appearance. 

Several  whom  I  attended  had  this  kind  of  diarrhoea; 
but  I  did  not  find  it  of  service  to  any :  on  the  contrary,  I 
thought  it  prejudicial  to  some,  as  it  seemed  to  prevent  a 
free  expectoration,  which,  to  my  apprehension,  was  the 
most  critical  and  most  salutary  evacuation.  Neither  did 
warm  copious  sweats,  though  universal,  (unless  they  hap- 
pened before  the  seventh  day)  give  that  relief  which  one 
might  have  expected  from  them. 

With  respect  to  the  method  of  cure,  mine  was  nearly 
the  same  as  yours,  and  in  the  same  order.  Permit  me 
only  to  mention,  that  I  found  the  Kermes  mineral  to 
answer  my  purpose  exceedingly  well,  both  as  a  diapho- 
retic and  an  expectorant.  After  several  trials  I  preferred 
it  to  any  other  preparation  of  antimony. 

In  those  cases  where  the  diarrhoea  was  troublesome, 
1  had  recourse  to  the  ipecacuanha  in  small  doses;  a  grain 
of  the  powder,  for  instance,  once  in  six  hours;  and  it 
succeeded  to  my  utmost  wish,  checking  the  diarrhoea, 
and  promoting  a  free  expectoration. 

January  29,  1776. 
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S  E  CT.  XXVI. 

ParapJirenitis  ;  or.  Inflammation  of  the  Diaphragm. 

This  disease,  according  to  Dr.  Cullen,  is  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  pneumonia,  for  when  the  membrane  of  the 
diaphragm  is  inflarbed,  it  communicates  the  same  affec- 
tion to  the  other  membranes,  and  is  only  a  more  compli- 
cated case  of  pneumonia.  Dr.  Cullen  disputes  that  it  is 
accompanied, 

1.  With  a  raging  deUrium,  like  phrenitis. 

2.  Risus  Sardonicus,  and 

3.  Other  convulsive  motions. 

Dr.  Cullen  is  therefore  for  dropping  the  distinction  of 
this  disease,  as  being  a  needless  multiphcation  of  terms, 
and  v^^ould  therefore  wish  to  include  carditis,  pleuritis, 
peripneumony,  and  para  phrenitis,  under  one  general  term 
PNEUMONIA,  or  pneumonic  inflammation. 

SECT.  XXVII. 

Gastritis ;  or.  Inflammation  of  the  Stomach. 
The  signs  of  gastritis  are, 

1.  Most  acute  pain  in  the  stomach,  always  increased 
upon  swallowing  even  the  mildest  kind  of  drink. 

2.  Inexpressible  anxiety. 

3.  Great  internal  heat,  something  like  heartburn,  ex- 
tending along  the  oesophagus. 

4.  Constant  retching. 

5.  Frequent  hiccup. 

(5.  The  pulse  small,  quick,  and  intermitting, 
7.  The  debility  extreme. 
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When  a  real  inflammation  once  takes  place  in  such  a 
sensible  part  as  the  stomach,  there  must  be  very  little 
chance  for  the  patient's  escape ;  for,  unless  the  inflamma- 
tion can  be  resolved  in  the  very  beginning,  it  almost  con- 
stantly ends  in  a  mortification,  there  being  scarcely  any 
room  for  suppuration,  the  part  affected  not  having  enough 
of  the  loose  cellular  texture,  to  admit  that  way  of  ter- 
mination, 

SECT.  XXVIII. 

Splenitis  ;f  or,  Inflammation  of  the  Spleen. 

The  signs  are, 

1.  A  fixed,  dull  pain. 

2.  A  soreness  felt  upon  pressing  the  ribs  most  con^ 

tiguous  to  the  spleen. 

3.  An  obscure  remitting  fever. 

As  an  original  disease,  the  Splenitis  is  exceedingly  rare ; 
but  the  spleen  is  frequently  loaded  in  consequence  of  cer- 
tain fevers,  particularly  the  remittent,  and  often  remain* 
for  a  great  length  of  time  in  the  scirrhous  or  indolent  state. 
Sometimes  a  suppuration  takes  place  in  this  viscus,  and 
that  without  much  previous  distress,  or  evident  disorder, 
until,  bursting  all  at  once,  the  purulent  matter  is  let  loose 
among  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  in  a  few  days  puts  aE» 
end  to  the  patient's  life. 

SECT.  XXIX. 

Hepatitis  ;t  or,  hiflammation  of  the  Liver, 
We  now  quit  thoracic  complaints,  and  proceed,  in  order, 

f  From  CTfrXv/V,  the  spleen, 
t  From  iiTra??  the  liver. 
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to  inflammation  of  the  parts  contained  within  the  abdo- 
men, situate  below  the  diaphragm. 

The  first  we  shall  give  a  description  of  is  the  hepatitis. 

The  acute  hepatitis  is  a  very  uncommon  case  in  this 
climate,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  the  following  cha- 
racters : 

1.  There  is  an  acute  pain  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder 

near  the  clavicle. 
^.  A  dull  obtuse  pain  just  under  the  short  ribs  on  the 

right  side,  extending  to  the  back,  and  round  t® 

the  shoulder. 

3.  The  countenance  appears  sallow. 

4.  The  pulse  is  quick  and  thready. 

5.  The  patient  cannot  lie  on  the  left  side. 
0.  Pressing  under  the  short  ribs  gives  pain. 

7.  The  breathing  is  painful  and  difficult, 

8.  There  is  a  dry  cough. 

9.  Sometimes  great  sickness  and  vomiting,  and  hiccup. 
If  the  inflammation  be  not  resolved,  there  is  induced 

often  a  scirrhous  state  of  this  viscus,  generally  ending  in 
dropsy,  or  an  abscess  is  formed,  which  either  bursts  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  at  large,  in  which  case  death 
must  inevitably  ensue,  as  the  sharp  purulent  matter  will 
corrode  the  surfaces  of  the  other  viscera ;  or  it  pushes 
outwardly,  and  occasions  a  swelling,  which  sometimes 
points  so  as  to  be  favourable  for  opening. 

If  it  should  happen  that  the  liver,  where  it  was  inflamed, 
adheres  all  round  to  the  peritonaeum,  so  as  to  form  a  bag 
for  the  matter,  and  hinder  it  from  falling  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  then  opening  the  abscess  by  a  sufficiently 
large  incision  will  probably  save  the  patient's  life ;  but  if 
the  adhesion  to  the  peritonseum  be  imperfect,  the  matter 
will  fall  down  between  it  and  the  liver  into  the  cavity  at 
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large,  and  the  case  will  be  as  desperate  as  that  which  has 
been  just  now  mentioned. 

Sometimes  the  matter  of  an  hepatic  abscess  comes  away 
in  the  urine,  and  sometimes  it  is  discharged  by  stool. 
When  the  matter  comes  off  in  the  urine,  we  may  conclude 
that  it  has  been  taken  up  by  the  branches  of  the  vena 
cava,  which  are  distributed  through  the  liver,  and  thus 
carried  back  into  thf^  circulation,  from  whence  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  kidneys.  But  when  the  pus  comes  off  by 
stool,  it  must  either  have  burst  into  the  biliary  ducts,  and 
so  have  been  carried  by  the  ductus  communis  into  the 
duodenum;  or  the  abscess  having  been  formed  in  the  con- 
cave part  of  the  liver,  where  it  lies  contiguous  to  the 
colon,  must  have  adhered  to  this  intestine,  and  burst  into 
its  cavity,  from  whence  the  matter  will  be  discharged  by 
stool,  in  a  sudden  and  large  flow,  to  the  great  and  imme- 
diate relief  of  the  patient. 

SECT.  XXX. 

EpipIoUisf ;  or,  Injiammation  of  the  Omentum, 

This  is  a  very  uncommon  disease,  and  may  be  known 

1.  By  a  sharp  pain  in  the  upper  and  forepart  of  the 
abdomen. 

2.  Tension  and  soreness  upon  pressure. 

3.  The  usual  signs  of  pyrexia,  or  inflammatory  fever. 
This  inflammation,  like  the  others,  resolves  itself  or 

terminates  in  suppuration,  when  the  matter  bursting  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  leaves  the  patient  without  hope3 
of  recovery. 


-f-  From  ETTicrXooy,  the  omentum. 
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SECT.  XXXI. 
Peritonitis* ;  or,  Inflammation  of  the  Peritonaeum. 
The  symptoms  of  this  rare  disease,   perhaps  only 
existing  after  delivery,  are, 

1.  The  extreme  soreness  felt  all  over  the  abdomen,  it  not 
bearing  the  least  pressure. 

2.  Genera]  pyrexia. 

SECT.  XXXII. 

Enteritis,  f 

The  signs  of  enteritis  are, 
1.  A  tension  of  the  belly. 
9,  Great  internal  pain. 

3.  So  great  external  soreness  about  the  navel  as  scarcely 
to  bear  the  slightest  touch. 

4.  Pyrexia. 

5.  The  greatest  debility. 

6.  A  quick  and  thready  pulse. 

If  the  inflammation  be  not  soon  resolved,  the  enteritis 
terminates  in  gangrene  in  the  course  frequently  of  a  few 
hours.  People  who  die  of  a  mortification  in  the  intestines, 
feel  no  distress  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  before  death,  as  the 
pain  ceases  entirely  by  that  time,  and  they  sink  away,  per- 
fectly in  their  senses  to  the  last  minute  ;  the  sinking  of  the 
pulse,  the  pale  ghastly  look,  and  the  cold  clammy  sweats, 
all  teach  us  to  foretel  the  fatal  event,  which  the  patients 
themselves  are  seldom  aware  of,  but,  from  the  ceasing  of 

*  From  Toc^hTovcciovj  the  peritongeum. 
f  From  £v]£^5f,  the  bowels. 
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the  pain,  are  apt  to  conclude  themselves  in  a  way  of 
recovery. 


SECT.  XXXIIL 

Nephritis  ;*  or.  Inflammation  of  the  Kidneys* 
The  signs  are, 

1.  Acute  pain  and  heat  in  the  small  of  the  back. 
^.  Urine  of  a  deep  red  colour  and  small  in  quantityj  or 
colourless. 

3.  Retching  to  vomit. 

4.  Retraction  of  one  of  the  testes  not  uiifrequent. 

5.  A  great  numbness  along  the  thigh. 

6.  The  common  symptoms  of  pyrexia. 

It  is  distinguished  from  the  lumbago  by  the  vomiting, 
retraction  of  the  testes,  numbness,  and  by  the  patient  being 
able  to  raise  himself  up  without  exciting  severe  pain. 

A  suppuration  is  often  formed  in  the  kidneys ;  and  we 
may  conclude  that  it  is  so,  whew,  notwithstanding  the 
abatement  of  the  pam,  we  stiff  find  the  patient  complain 
of  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  lumbar  region,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  are  frequent  shiverings,  succeeded  by  hot 
fits,  and  the  urine,  from  being  red,  and  without  sediment, 
comes  to  be  whitish  and  turbid.  As  the  purulent  matter 
in  these  cases  is  speedily  washed  off,  and  carried  away  by 
the  urine,  it  is  not  so  liable  to  be  absorbed,  and  hence  it  is, 
that  people  have  been  known  to  labour  for  many  years 
under  an  ulcer  of  the  kidneys,  without  being  much  affected 
by  the  hectic  fever. 


*■  From  n^if  a  kidtoey. 
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SECT.  XXXIV. 

Cystitis*  ;  or  Inflammation  of  the  Bladder, 
This  disease  is  discriminated, 

1.  By  a  difficulty  and  total  stoppage  in  making  water. 

2.  Tenesmus. 

3.  Pyrexia. 

SECT.  XXXV. 

Hysteritisf ;  or,  Inflammation  in  the  JVomb, 

1.  Violent  pain  in -that  part. 

2.  Pyrexia. 

3.  Convulsion,  or  epilepsy. 

This  disease  ends  in  suppuration,  or  a  diseased  secretion, 
commonly  called  a  cancer  of  the  womb. 

SECT.  XXXVL 

In  sthenic  disease  we  were  able  to  trace  each  disorder  to 
its  source,  and  saw  that  to  an  increased  action  of  the  vas- 
cular system  all  the  symptoms  of  disease  were  to  be  attri- 
buted. This  was  as  the  main  spring  of  a  watch,  and  the 
symptoms  were  as  the  index  pointing  to  its  state. 

Happy  should  we  be,  if  asthenic  diseases  could  be  traced 
to  some  general  source,  and  the  seat  of  each  particular  dis- 
order be  clearly  ascertained.  The  imperfect  state  of  me- 
dicine renders  such  an  attempt  not  only  very  dilFicuit,  but 
hazardous.    We  will,  however,  attempt,  as  well  as  we  are 


*  From  Kv^rii;,  the  bladder, 
f  From  fETE^a,  the  womb. 
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able,  the  order  followed  in  the  other  assemblage  of  sthenic 
diseases. 


SECT.  XXXVIL 

Ma?iiaf  ;  or.  Wild  Madness, 

Insanil^^y,  so  often  the  offspring  of  epilepsy,  is  one  of  the 
most  terrific  of  human  maladies.  It  is  distinguished  by 
the  following  signs : 

1.  There  is,  sometimes,  a  false  perception,  or  imagin?.- 
tion  of  things  present,  that  are  not ;  but  this  not  a 
constant  attendant  upon  the  disease. 

2.  The  false  judgment  is  generally  on  subjects  long  be- 
fore laid  up  in  the  memory. 

3.  It  very  often  turns  upon  one  single  subject ;  but  more 
commonly  the  mind  rambles  from  one  subject  to  an- 
other, with  an  equally  false  judgment  concerning  the 
,most  part  of  them  ;  and  as,  at  the  same  time,  there  is 
commonly  a  false  association,  this  increases  the  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  and  therefore  the  false  judgments. 

4.  What,  for  the  most  part,  more  especially  distin-  ,, 
.  guishes  this  disease,  is  a  hurry  of  mind,  in  piirsuin'^* 

any  thing  like  a  train  of  thought,  and  in  running  fro 
one  train  of  thought  to  another. 
J.  Maniacal  persons  are,  in  general,  ver}^  irascible ;  but 
what  more  particularly  produces  their  angry  emo- 
tions is,  that  their  false  judgments  lead  to  some  action 
which  is  always  pushed  with  impetuosity  and  vio- 
lence ;  when  this  is  interrupted  or  restrained,  they 
break  out  into  violent  anger  and  furious  violence 
against  every  person  near  them,  and  upon  every  thing 
that  stands  in  the  way  of  their  impetuous  will. 


t  From  //>iv,  the  mind. 
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li.  The  false  judgment  often  turns  upon  a  mistakeii 
opinion  of  some  injury  supposed  to  have  been  for- 
merly received,  or  now  supposed  to  be  intended  :  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  such  an  opinion  is  often  with 
respect  to  their  former  dearest  friends  and  relations  ; 
'  and  therefore  their  resentment  and  anger  are  particu- 
larly directed  towards  these. 

7.  And  although  this  should  not  b^  the  case  they  com- 
monly soon  lose  that  respect  and  regard  which  they 
formerly  had  for  their  friends  and  relations. 

8.  With  all  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  readily  per-, 
ceived,  that  the  ^sease  must  be  attended  very  con- 
stantly with  that  incoherent  and  absurd  speech  we 
call  raving. 

9'  Further,  with  the  circumstances  mentioned,  there  is 
commonly  joined  an  unusual  force  in  all  the  voluntary 

motions;  and  an  insensibility  of  resistance  of  the 
force  of  all  impressions,  and  particularly  a  resistance 
of  the  powers  of  sleep,  of  cold,  and  even  of  hunger  ; 
though,  indeed,  in  many  instances,  a  voracious  appe- 
tite takes  place. 
All  the  species  and  degrees  of  madness  which  are  heredi- 
tary, or  which  grow  up  with  people  from  their  early  youth, 
are  totally  out  of  the  power  of  physic  ;  and  so,  for  the  most 
part,  are  all  maniacal  cases  of  more  than  one  year's  stand- 
ing, let  them  proceed  from  what  source  soever. 

«» 

SECT.  XXXVIIL 

MelancJioliaf ;  or.  Sorrowful  Madness. 

The  melancholia  we  are  about  to  consider,  is  different 
from  that  kind  which  alternates  with  mania  ;  for  that 


>  From  fMlKot-q  black,  and  %oA?5  bile, 
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mania  which  is  attended  with  furious  tage,  often  drops 
into  sadness  and  fear,  and  the  despondency  and  dejection 
is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  opposite 
paroyxsm. 

There  is  quite  a  different  species  of  melanchoha,  where 
no  furor  is  ever  observed,  and  the  patient  sits, 

1.  In  sullen  and  morose  silence. 

2.  If  loquacious,  only  talks  of  doubts  and  fears. 

.  3.  Whatever  is  presented,  is  imagined  to  be  poison. 
4.  The  head  is  generally  reclined  betwixt  the  knees,  oi 

nearly  in  that  position. 
b.  The  eye  is  inexpressive  and  heavy. 

6.  The  countenance  indicates  disgust,  rather  than  anger, 
when  the  person  is  disturbed. 

7.  The  motion  of  the  arms,  when  a  change  of  position 
is  made,  is  quick,  and  in  some  favourite  posture. 

8.  Extreme  costiveness. 

9.  Countenance  very  haggard. 

10.  Pulse  slow  and  feeble. 

11.  Appetite  often  keen. 

12.  Emaciation. 

13.  A  desire  of  suicide.  1 
Both  mania  and  melancholia  often  terminate  in  ametitid, 

idiotismf,  marked  by  imbecility  of  intellect,  by  which 
the  relation  of  tilings  are  either  not  perceived,  or  not 
recollected. 

The  accurate  Morgagni  has  observed,  that  in  maniac 
persons  the  medullary  portion  of  the  brain  is  usually  dry, 
hard,  and  firm :  And  this  he  had  so  frequently  observed, 

-j-  Meckel,  in  his  Anatomical  Observations  on  Scirrhus  Tumors  ^nd 
Ulcers  of  the  Brain  {Histoire  d'Acad.  B-oyale  des  Sciences  et  Belles  LettrcSy 
Aimee  1760,  d  Berlin,  1761,  4.)  mentions  the  case  of  a  fatuitous  female, 
and  ascribes  .the  cause  of  the  disease  to  a  scirrhous  gland  which  he  found 
in  the  brain. 
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that  he  was  disposed  to  consider  it  as  generally  the 
case.  But  in  most  of  the  particular  instances  which  he 
has  given,  it  appears,  that,  for  the  most  part,  while  the 
cerebrum  was  of  an  unusually  hard  and  firm  consistence, 
the  cerebellum  was  of  its  usual  softness ;  and  in  many  of 
the  cases  it  was  unusually  soft  and  flaccid.  In  some  otiier 
cases, Morgagni  observes, that  while  a  part  of  the  cerebrum 
was  harder  and  firmer  than  ordinary,  other  parts  of  il  were 
preternaturally  soft. 

Meckel,  in  his  Anatomico-physiological  Researches  into 
the  causes  of  the  various  kinds  of  insanity  which  have 
their  seat  in  the  body,  (See  Memoires  de  TAcademie  Royale 
des  Sciences  et  Belles  Lettres,  Annee  1764,  a  Berlin,  1766,) 
says  he  has  discovered,  by  the  most  careful  and  accurate 
experiments,  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  brain  of  a 
maniac,  or  melancholic  patient,  is  very  different  from  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  brain  of  a  sane  person.  A  cube  of 
six  lines  of  the  brain  of  a  healthy  man,  weighed  one 
drachm  and  four^  or  at  the  most,  six  grains,  (some  difference, 
however,  is  observed  to  arise  from  the  different  distention 
of  the  blood  vessels).  But  in  maniacs,  and  melancholic 
patients,  the  brain  is  generally  harder,  drier,  and  more 
elastic,  and  weighs  specifically  seven  drachms.  (Memoires 
de  FAcademie  de  Berlin,  tom.  xx.  p.  75).  In  addition  to 
this  generally  diseased  state  of  brain,  (namely,  the  increased 
hardness,  dryness,  and  elasticity,)  particular  or  local  altera- 
tions may  also  occur ;  as,  for  instance,  the  formation  of 
stony  matter  in  any  part  of  the  brain.  Such  diseases  arise 
either  from  a  congestion  of  lymph,  or  from  sharp  blood, 
and  great  determination  of  it  to  the  head ;  or  from  com^ 
pression  of  the  brain,  or  from  pus  irritating  the  brain,  or 
from  an  irritation  of  the  nerves^  called  par  vagum. 
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SECT.  XXXIX. 

Insania*  ;  or.  Insanity, 

This  is  a  species  of  madness  the  veiy  opposite  to  melan» 
cholia,  it  consists  in 

1.  Erroneous  judgment  from  perception  of  imagination 
or  recollection,  attended  with  agreeable  emotions  in 
persons  of  a  sanguine  temperament. 
Q,  It  is  accompanied  with  great  pride ;  persons  of  this 
description  usually  conceiting  they  are  kings  and 
-'queens. 

3.  And  hence  whatever  is  served  up  to  them,  they  ima- 
gine a  princely  regale. 

4.  The  language  is  incoherent. 

5.  And  the  conduct  not  uofrequently  unruly. 

A  mild  species  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  aberration  of 
men  of  genius. 

I  know  a  man,  says  Bonnet,  of  great  respectability,^ 
strict  veracity,  a  sound  understanding,  and  a  good  memory, 
and  faculty  of  judging,  who,  while  quite  awake,  and  with- 
out any  external  cause  whatever,  sees,  at  times,  various- 
figures  of  men  and  women,  birds,  chariots,  buildings,  &c. 
They  appear  to  him  to  be  in  motion;  he  sees  them  ap- 
proach towards  him,  recede  from  him,  and  totally  disap- 
pear. Mansions  rise  suddenly  before  his  eyes  with  vail 
their  external  and  appropriate  decorations.  At  times  the 
appearance  of  the  paper  in  his  room  seems  at  once  to  be 
changed,  and,  instead  of  the  usual  figures  which  are  on  it, 
a  number  of  fine  landscapes  appear  to  his  view.  Some 
time  after,  not  only  all  the  landscapes  and  paper,  but 
the  furniture  also  disappear,  and  the  bare  walls  present 


*■  From  insania,  insanity. 
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themselves  to  his  eyes.  But  I  should  lose  myself  in 
attempting  to  describe  all  these  phoenomena ;  my  object 
being  solely  to  mention  them.  All  these  objects  appear  to 
him  in  such  perfection,  and  make  as  strong  an  impression 
on  him,  as  real  objects.  Subtil,  p.  314.  Bonnet  adds,  that 
the  operation  for  the  cataract  had  been  successfully  perform- 
ed on  him  several  years  before  this  singular  delusion  com- 
menced. At  the  time  that  Bonnet  wrote  the  caye,  he  says, 
that  the  left  eye  was  almost  useless,  owing  to  the  person's 
having  greatly  weakened  it  by  too  much  reading,  but  the 
right  one  was  tolerabjy  good. 

The  following  history  is  related  by  his  biographer : 
At  Bisaccio,  near  Naples,  Manso  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  singular  effects  of  Tasso's  derangement,  and 
often  disputed  with  him  concerning  a  familiar  spirit,  which 
he  pretended  conversed  with  him ;  Manso  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  persuade  his  friend  that  the  whole  was  the  illusion 
of  a  disturbed  imagination;  but  the  latter  was  strenuous 
in  maintaining  the  reality  of  what  he  asserted,  and  to  con- 
vince Manso,  desired  him  to  be  present  at  one  of  the  mys- 
terious conversations.  Manso  had  the  complaisance  to 
meet  him  next  day,  and  while  they  were  engaged  in  dis- 
course, on  a  sudden  he  observed  that  Tasso  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  on  a  window,  and  remained,  in  a  manner,  immove-' 
able  ;  he  called  him  by  his  name,  but  received  no  answer  ; 
at  last  Tasso  cried  out,  There  is  the  friendly  spirit  that  is 
come  to  Converse  with  me ;  look !  and  you  will  be  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  all  that  I  have  said. 

Manso  heard  him  with  surprise;  he  looked,  but  saw 
nothing  except  the  sun-beams  darting  through  the  window; 
he  cast  his  eyes  ail  over  the  room,  but  couid  perceive 
nothing;  and  was  just  going  to  ask  where  the  preteuded 
spirit  was,  when  he  heard  Tasso  speak  with  great  earnest- 
oess,  sometimes  putting  questions  to  the  sphit,  sometimes 
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giving  answers  ;  delivering  the  v^hole  in  such  a  pleasing 
manner,  and  in  such  elevated  expressions,  that  he  listened 
w^ith  admiration,  and  had  not  the  least  inclination  to  inter- 
rupt him.  At  last  the  uncommon  conversation  ended 
with  the  departure  of  the  spirit,  as  appeared  by  Tasso's 
words,  who,  turning  to  Manso,  asked  him  if  his  doubts 
were  removed  ?  Manso  was  more  amazed  than  ever  ;  he 
scarce  knew  what  to  think  of  his  friend's  situation,  and 
waved  any  further  conversation  on  the  subject. 
Insanity  often  terminates  in  mania,  or  melancholiac 

SECT.  XL. 

Hypochondriasis;  or.  The  Vapoiurs, 

This  disease  has  two  varieties : 

1.  An  erroneous  judgment,  or  imagination,  producing 
some  apprehension  of  evil,  more  especially  re- 
specting salvation,  without  a  sufficient  cause. 
53.  The  same  false  idea  respecting  health,  with  present 

dissatisfaction. 
This  is  a  partial  insanity  of  persons  of  a  melancholic 
temperament.  To  explain  which  I  must  observe,  that 
persons  of  a  melancholic  temperam'ent  are,  for  the  most 
part,  of  a  serious  thoughtful  disposition,  and  disposed 
to  fear  and  caution,  rather  than  to  hope  and  temerity. — 
Persons  of  this  cast  are  less  moveable  than  others  by  any 
impressions ;  and  are,  therefore,  capable  of  a  closer  or 
more  continued  attention  to  one  particular  object,  or  train 
of  thinking.  They  are  even  ready  to  be  engaged  in  a 
constant  application  to  one  subject ;  and  are  remarkably 
tenacious  of  whatever  emotion  the}-  happen  to  be  affected 
with. 

These  circumstances  of  the  melancholic  character^,  seenr> 
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clearly  to  show,  that  persons  strongly  affected  with  it,  may 
be  readily  seized  with  an  anxious  fear ;  and  that  this,  when 
much  indulged,  as  is  natural  to  such  persons,  may  easily 
grow  into  a  partial  insanity. 

There'  are  many  cases  of  this  kind  upon  record  by  au- 
thors. A  singular  one  is  that  of  Mr.  Simon  Browne.  He 
was  a  dissenting  clergyman,  of  exemplary  life,  and  emi- 
nent intellectual  abilities;  but  having  been  seized  with 
melancholy,  he  desisted  from  the  duties  of  his  function, 
and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  join  in  any  act,  either  of 
public  or  of  private  worship.  The  reason  which,  after 
much  importunity,  he  assigned  for  this  change  in  his 
conduct,  was,  "  that  he  had  fallen  under  the  displeasure 
of  God,  who  had  caused  his  rational  soul  gradually  to 
perish,  and  left  him  only  an  animal  life,  in  common  with 
brutes :  that  it  was  therefore  profane  in  him  to  pray,  and 
improper  to  be  present  at  the  prayers  of  others."  In  this 
opinion  he  remained  inflexible,  at  the  time  when  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind  seemed  to  subsist  in  full  vigour ;  when 
his  judgment  was  clear,  and  his  reasoning  strong  and  con- 
clusive. For  at  this  period,  he  published  a  defence  of  the 
Religion  of  Nature,  and  of  the  Christian  Revelation  in 
answer  to  TindaVs  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation : 
and  the  work  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  best,  which 
that  celebrated  controversy  produced.  But  in  a  dedication 
of  it  to  Queen  Caroline,  which  some  of  his  friends  found 
means  to  suppress,  he  displays  the  very  extraordinary 
phrensy  under  which  he  laboured.  Speaking  of  himself, 
he  informs  her  Majesty,  **  that  by  the  immediate  hand  of 
an  avenging  God,  his  very  thinking  substance  has,  for 
more  than  seven  years,  been  continually  wasting  away, 
till  it  is  wholly  perished  out  of  him,  if  it  be  not  utterly 
come  to  nothing." 

This  remarkable  and  humiliating  example  of  vio-our 
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and  imbecility,  rectitude  and  perversion  of  the  same  under- 
standing, I  have  related  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Hawkes- 
Vi^orth,t  who  has  preserved  the  entire  copy  of  the  dedica- 
tion, from  which  only  a  brief  extract  is  hdre  made.  Our 
ignorance  of  the  history  of  Mr.  Browne  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  trace,  to  its  source,  this  mental  malady.  But 
there  is  reason  to  presume,  that  it  originated  from  some 
strong  impression,  and  subsequent  invincible  association, 
connected  with,  or  perhaps  producing,  a  change  in  the 
organization  of  the  brain.  Perhaps,  having  acquired  an 
early  predilection  for  the  writings  of  Plato,  he  might 
afterwards,  in  some  season  of  hypochondriacal  dejection, 
fall  into  the  gloomy  mysticism  of  the  later  followers  of 
that  amiable  philosopher :  for.  Plotinus,  who  flourished  in 
the  third  century  after  the  Christian  sera,  taught  that  the 
most  perfect  worship  of  the  Deity  consists,  not  in  acts 
of  veneration  and  of  gratitude,  but  in  a  certain  self-anni- 
hilation, or  total  extinction  of  the  intellectual  faculties.^ 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  celebrated  Paschal 
laboured  under  a  species  of  insanity,  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  life,  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Simon  Browne. 
And,  having  hazarded  such  a  surmise,  it  is  incumbent  on 
me  to  shew  on  what  it  is  founded.  This  very  extraor- 
dinary man  discovered  the  most  astonishing  marks  of 
genius  in  his  childhood ;  and  his  progress  in  science  was 
so  rapid,  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  wrote  an  excellent 
treatise  on  Conic  Sections.  He  possessed  such  a  capacious 
and  retentive  memory,  that  he  is  said  "never  to  have 
forgotten  any  thing  which  he  had  learned."  And  it  was 
his  practice  to  digest  and  arrange  in  his  mind  a  whole 
series  of  reflections,  before  be  committed  them  to  writing, 

f  See  the  Adventurer.  ^ 

+  Sec  Collier's  Hist.  Diet.     Also  Maclaurin's  Account  of  Sir  l^aae 
Me\vton's  Discoveries,  p.  297. 
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This  power  was  at  once  so  accurate  and  extensive,  that 
he  has  been  heard  to  deliver  the  entire  plan  of  a  work,  of 
which  he  had  taken  no  notes,  in  a  continued  narration, 
that  occupied  several  hours.  But  it  is  related,  by  the 
editor  of  his  Thoughts  on  Religion  and  other  Subjects,^ 
that  it  pleased  God  so  to  touch  his  heart,  as  to  let  him 
perfectly  understand,  tliat  the  Christian  religion  obligeth 
us  to  live  for  God  only,  and  to  propose  to  ourselves  no 
other  object."  In  consequence  of  this  persuasion,  he  re- 
nounced all  the  pursuits  of  knowledge,  and  practised  the 
most  severe  and  rigorous  mortifications ;  living  in  the 
greatest  penury,  and  refusing  every  indulgence,  which  was 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  support  of  life.  It  ap- 
pears from  some  of  his  pious  meditations,  that  this  reso- 
lution of  mind  proceeded  from  the  visitation  of  sickness. 
And  the  following  solemn  address  to  the  Deity,  clearly 
indicates  an  imagination  perverted  by  the  most  erroneous 
associations. 

"  O  Lord,  thou  gavest  me  health  to  be  spent  in  serving 
thee,  and  I  applied  it  to  an  use  altogether  profane.  Now 
thou  hast  sent  sickness  for  my  correction.  I  know,  O 
Lord,  that  at  the  instant  of  my  death,  I  shall  find  myself 
entirely  separated  from  the  world,  stripped  naked  of  all 
-things,  standing  alone  before  thee,  to  answer  to  thy  justice 
concerning  all  the  motions  of  my  thoughts  and  spirits. 
Grant  that  I  may  look  on  myself  as  dead  already,  sepa- 
rated from  the  world,  stripped  of  all  the  objects  of  my 
passion,  and  placed  alone  in  thy  presence. — I  praise  thee, 
O  God,  that  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  anticipate  the 
dreadful  day,  by  already  destroying  all  things  to  my  taste 
and  thoughts,  under  this  weakness,  which  I  suffer  from 
thy  providence.    I  praise  thee,  that  thou  hast  given  me 


f  See  the  Preface  to  that  work* 
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this  divorce  from  the  pleasures  of  the  world."  Was  it 
consonant  with  soundness  of  understanding,  for  a  man  to 
take  a  sudden  disgust  at  all  the  liberal  studies,  and' inno- 
cent enjoyments,  which  had  before  engaged  and  gratified 
his  mind  ?  And  was  it  not  as  much  the  fiction  of  a  dis- 
tempered fancy,  that  God  enjoined  poverty,  abstinence, 
and  ignorance,  to  one  possessing  rank,  fortune,  and  the 
noblest  endowments  of  the  mind,  as  the  belief  of  Simon 
Browne,  that  he  was  divested  of  that  rationality,  which, 
at  the  same  time,  he  so  eminently  displayed?  When- 
ever false  ideas,  of  a  practical  kind,  are  so  firmly  united, 
as  to  be  constantly  and  invariably  mistaken  for  truths,  we 
very  justly  denominate  this  unnatural  alliance,  insanity. 
And,  if  it  give  rise  to  a  train  of  subordinate  wrong  asso- 
ciations, producing  incongruity  of  behaviour,  incapacity 
for  the  common  duties  of  hfe,  or  unconscious  deviations 
from  morality  and  religion,  madness  has  then  its  com- 
mencement. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  second  variety,  which  h 
often  confounded  with  dyspepsia.    It  is  marked  by 
1.  Avery  particular  attention  to  health. 

To  every,  even  the  slightest  feelings  of  the  body. 

3.  And  from  any  unusual  feeling,  even  of  the  shghtest 

kind,  they  apprehend  great  danger,  and  even  death 
itself. 

4.  In  respect  to  all  these  feelings  and  apprehensions, 

there  is  the  most  obstinate  belief  and  persuasion, 
which  cannot  be  shaken  either  by  reasoning  or 
ridicule. 

The  combination  of  vapours  with  dyspepsia  is  very  fre- 
ijuent,  and  in  seemingly  very  different  circumstances.  It 
is,  especially,  these  different  circumstances  that  1  would 
wish  to  ascertain ;  and  I  remark  that  they  are  manifestly 
©f  two  differeiit  kinds.    First,  as  the  disease  occurs.  In 
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young  persons  of  both  sexes,  in  persons  of  a  sanguine 
temperament,  and  of  a  lax  and  flaccid  habit.  Secondly, 
as  it  occurs  in  elderly  persons  of  both  sexes,  of  a  melan- 
cholic temperament,  and  of  a  firm  and  rigid  habit. 

These  two  different  cases  of  the  combination  of  vapours 
and  dyspepsia,  I  consider  as  two  distinct  diseases,  to  be 
distinguished  chiefly  by  the  temperament  prevailing  in 
the  persons  atfected. 

As  the  dyspepsia  ^f  sanguine  temperaments  is  often 
without  vapours;  and,  as  the  vapours,  when  joined  with 
dyspepsia  in  such  temperaments,  may  be  considered  as, 
perhaps,  always  a  symptom  of  the  affection  of  the  sto- 
mach ;  so  to  this  combination  of  dyspepsia  and  vapours,  I 
would  still  apply  the  appellation  of  dyspepsia,  and  con- 
sider it  as  strictly  a  disease,  which  will  be  treated  of 
presently. 

But  the  combination  of  dyspepsia  and  vapours  in  melar^- 
cholic  temperaments,  as  "the  vapours  or  the  turn  of  mind 
peculiar  to  the  melancholic  temperament,  are  essential 
circumstances  of  the  disease  ;  and,  as  this  turn  of  mind  is 
often  with  few,  or  only  slight  symptoms  of  dyspepsia; 
and,'  even  though  the  latter  be  attending,  as  they  seem  to 
be  rather  the  effects  of  the  general  temperament,  than  of 
any  primary  or  topical  affection  of  the  stomach ;  I  consi- 
der this  combination  as  a  very  different  disease  from  the 
former,  and  would  apply  to  it  strictly  the  appellation  of 
Hypochondriasis. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  a  distinction  between  Dyspep- 
sia and  Hypochondriasis,  I  shall  now,  using  these  terms 
in  the  strict  sense  above-mentioned,  make  some  observa- 
tions which  may,  I  think,  illustrate  the  subject,  and  more 
clearly  and  fully  establish  the  distiucHon  proposed. 

The  dyspepsia  often  appears  early  in  iife,  and  is  fre- 
quently much  mended  as  life  advances:  but  the  hypo- 
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chondriasis  seldom  appears  early  in  life,  and  more  usually 
in  more  advanced  years  only;  and  more  certainly  still, 
when  it  has  once  taken  place,  it  goes  on  increasing  as  life 
advances  to  old  age. 

This  seems  to  be  particularly  well  illustrated,  by  our 
observing  the  changes  in  the  state  of  the  mind  which 
usually  take  place  in  the  course  of  life.  In  youth,  the 
mind  is  cheerful,  active,  rash,  and  moveable :  but,  as  life 
advances,  the  mind,  by  degrees,  becomes  more  serious, 
slow,  cautious,  and  steady  ;  till  at  length,  in  old  age,  the 
gloomy,  tim/id,  distrustful,  and  obstinate  state  of  melan- 
cholic temperaments  is  more  exquisitely  formed.  In  pro- 
ducing these  changes,  it  is  true,  that  moral  causes  have  a 
share ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  obvious,  that  the  tem- 
perament of  the  body  determines  the  operation  of  these 
moral  causes,  sooner  or  later,  and  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  to  have  their  effects.  The  sanguine  temperament 
retains  longer  the  character  of  youth,  while  the  melan- 
cholic temperament  brings  on  more  early  the  manners  of 
old  age. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  the  state  of  the  mind 
which  attends,  and  especially  distinguishes,  hypochon- 
driasis, is  the  effect  of  that  same  rigidity  of  the  solids, 
torpor  of  the  nervous  power,  and  peculiar  balance  between 
the  arterial  and  venoiis  systems  which  occur  in  advanced 
life,  and  which  at  all  times  take  place  more  or  less  in 
melancholic  temperaments.  If,  therefore,  there  be  also 
somewhat  of  a  like  state  of  mind  attending  the  dyspepsia, 
which  occurs  early  in  life  in  sanguine  temperaments  and 
lax  habits,  it  must  depend  upon  a  different  state  of  the 
body,  and  probably  upon  a  weak  and  moveable  state  of 
the  nervous  power. 

Agreeabie  to  ail  this  in  dyspepsia,  there  is  more  of 
f:|}asraodic  affectioi),  and  the  despondency  of  the  mind  is 
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often  absent,  and,  when  present,  is  perhaps,  always  of  a 
slighter  kind ;  while  in  hypochondriasis  the  affection  of 
the  mind  is  more  constant,  and  the  symptoms  of  dyspep- 
sia, or  the  affections  of  the  stomach,  are  often  absent,  or 
when  present,  are  in  a  slighter  degree. 

I  believe  the  affection  of  the  mind  is  commonly  different 
in  the  two  diseases.  In  dyspepsia,  it  is  often  languor  and 
timidity  only,  easily  dispelled  ;  while  in  hypochondriasis, 
it  is  generally  the  gloomy  and  rivetted  apprehension  of 
evil. 

The  two  diseases  are  al:  o  distinguished  by  some  other 
circumstances.  Dyspepsia,  as  I  have  said,  is  often  a  symp- 
tomatic affection ;  while  hypochondriasis '  is,  perhaps, 
always  a  primary  and  idiopathic  disease. 

As  debility  may  be  induced  by  many  different  causes, 
dyspepsia  is  a  frequent  disease;  while  hypochondriasis^ 
depending  upon  a  particular  temperament,  is  more  rare. 

It  is  now  proper  to  consider  in  what  this  m^eianchqiic 
temperament  especially  consists ;  and  to  this  purpose,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  in  it  there  is  a  degree  of  torpor  in 
the  motion  of  the  nervous  power,  both  with  respect  to 
sensation  and  volition  ;  and  there  is  a  general  rigidity  of 
the  simple  solids;  and  that  the  balance  of  the  sanguiferous 
system  is  upon  the  side  of  the  veins.  But  all  these  cir- 
cumstances are  the  directly  opposite  of  those  of  the  san^ 
guine  temperament;  and  must  therefore,  also  produce 
an  opposite  state  of  mind. 

It  is  this  state  of  mind,  and  the  state  of  the  brain  cor- 
responding to  it,  that  is  the  chief  object  of  our  present 
consideration.  But  what  that  state  of  the  brain  is,  will 
be  supposed  difficult  to  explain;  and  it  may,  perhaps, 
seem  rash  in  me  to  attempt  it. 

1  will,  however,  venture  to  say,  that  it  is  probable  thf 
melancholic  temperament  of  mind  depends  upon  a  drier 
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and  firmer  texture  in  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain  ; 
and  that  this  perhaps  proceeds  from  a  certain  want  of 
fluid  in  that  substance,  which  appears  from  its  being  of  a 
lesser  specific  gravity  than  usual.  That  this  state  of  the 
brain  in  melanchoHa  does  actually  exist,  I  conclude,  first, 
from  the  general  rigidity  of  the  whole  habit;  and,  se- 
condly, from  dissections,  showing  such  a  state  of  the  brain 
to  have  taken  place  in  mania,  which  is  often  no  other 
than  a  higher  degree  of  melancholia.  It  does  not  appear 
to  me  anywise  difficult  to  suppose,  that  the  same  state  of 
the  brain  may,  in  a  moderate  degree,  give  melancholia ; 
and  in  a  higher,  that  mania  which  melancholia  so  often 
passes  into ;  especially,  if  I  shall  be  allowed  further  to 
suppose,  that  either  a  greater  degree  of  firmness  in  the 
substance  of  the  brain  may  render  it  susceptible  of  a 
higher  degree  of  excitement,  or  that  one  portion  of  the 
brain  may  be  liable  to  acquire  a  greater  firnmess  than 
others,  and  consequently  give  occasion  to  that  inequality 
of  excitement  which  so  much  characterises  the  present 
disease. 


SECT.  XLI. 

Apoplexia*  and  Pdralysisf;  or,  Palsy, 

Apoplexy,  in  all  its  different  degrees,  most  commonly 
affects  persons  advanced  in  life,  and  especially  those  above 
sixty  years  of  age.  It  most  usually  affects  persons  of 
large  heads  and  short  necks,  persons  of  a  corpulent  habit, 
persons  who  have  passed  an  indolent  life  and  used  a  full 
diet,  and  especially  those  who  have  indulged  in  frequent 


*  Froui  ctTTo  and  Ajjcstw,  to  strike  dovm. 
•f  From  raoaAt/w,  to  loose. 
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intoxication.  Men,  who  have  long  laboured  under  a  fre- 
quent and  copious  discharge  of  blood  from  the  hemor- 
rhoidal vessels,  upon  either  the  suppression  or^spontaneous 
ceasing  of  that  discharge,  are  particularly  liable  to  be 
affected  with  apoplexy. 

This  disease  frequently  comes  on  very  suddenly:  but  in 
many  cases  it  is  preceded  by  various  symptoms,  such  as, 

1.  Frequent  fits  of  giddiness. 

2.  Frequent  head-aches. 

3.  Some  transitory  interruption  of  seeing  and  hearing. 

4.  False  vision  and  sometimes  hearing. 

5.  A  sense  of  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  extremities, 
6\  Shedding  of  tears  without  a  sulficient  assignable 

cause. 

7.  Some  faultering  in  the  tongue, 

8.  Frequent  drowsiness. 

9.  Loss  of  memory. 

10.  Faculties  impaired. 

11.  Lowness  of  spirits. 

An  attention  to  these  symptoms,  and  to  the  predispo- 
nent  circumstances,  will  often  enable  us  to  foresee  and 
hinder  the  more  violent  attacks  of  this  disease. 

When  the  dis^ease  comes  on  suddenly  to  a  considerable 
degree,  it  has  been  frequently  observed  to  liave  been  im- 
mediately induced  by  violent  exercise ;  by  a  full  and  long- 
continued  inspiration;  by  a  fit  of  anger;  by  much  external 
heat,  especially  that  arising  from  a  crowded  assembly  of 
people;  by  warm  bathing;  by  intoxication;  by  long 
stooping  w^ith  the  head  down ;  and  by  a  tight  ligature 
about  the  neck.  The  disease  has  been  remarked  to  make 
its  attacks  most  frequently  in  the  spring  season,  and 
especially  when  the  vernal  heat  suddenly  succeeds  to  the 
winter  cold.  In  short,  it  is  produced  by  whatever  deter- 
mines the  blood  to  the  head. 

Vol.  II.  Q 
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The  fit  itself  is  marked  by  the  following  symptoms  : 

1.  There  is  a  sudden  privation  of  all  the  powers  of 

sense  and  voluntary  motion,  often  without  any 
indication  of  its  approach.  ^ 

2.  The  patient  falls  down. 

3.  The  mouth  is  usually  dravvn  on  one  side. 

4.  The  joints  remain  flexible,  and 

5.  The  muscles  remain  flaccid. 

6.  The  person  is  seemingly  in  a  profound  sleep. 

7.  Often  it  is  accompanied  with  stertor,  or  sonorous 

breathing,  or  loud  snoring. 
Dissections  of  subjects  who  die  of  this  disease,  for  the 
most  part,  shew,  that  the  brain  has  been  oppressed,  and 
this  may  be  produced  in  different  ways,  as 

1.  By  external  violence  fracturing  and  pressing  in  a 

part  of  the  cranium. 

2.  By  tumours,  sometimes  soft,  sometimes  bony,  formed 

in  different  parts  of  the  brain,  or  in  its  mem- 
branes, and  becoming  of  such  a  bulk  as  to  com- 
press the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain. 
S.  By  the  blood  accumulated  in  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  brain,  and  distending  them  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  compress  the  medullary  portion  of  the 
same. 

4.  By  fluids  efl'used  in  different  parts  of  the  brain,  or 
into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  and  accumulated 
in  such  quantity  as  lo  occasion  the  compression 
we  treat  of. 

And,  as  to  this  last,  it  is  to  be  remarked  here,  that  the 
fluids  effused  may  be  of  two  kinds :  that  is,  they  may  be 
either  a  portion  of  the  common  mass  of  blood,  poured  out 
from  led  vessels;  or  a  portion  of  serum  or  colourless  fluid, 
poured  out  chiefly  by  exhalents. 
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This  produces  the  distinction  of  two  kinds  in  medical 
wrl  lings. 

L  The  apoplexia  sanguinea^ 

1.  Which  is  supposed  to  attack  more  suddenly  than 

the  serosa y  bemg 
"2.  Without  much  previous  oppression, 

3.  Or  unusual  sleepiness. 

4.  The  face  appears  red  and  flushed. 

0.  The  veins  turgid. 

6.  The  eyes  half  open,  but  not  transparent 

7.  The  respiration  tolerably  free, 

8.  Though  accompanied  with  snoring,  or  rattling  iit 

the  throat. 

9.  The  pulse  full  and  strong. 
IL  The  apoplexia  serosa 

1.  Is  apt  to  be  preceded  by  an  unusual  heaviness^ 

2.  Giddiness,  and 

3.  Drowsiness. 
And  after  the  stroke ^ 

4.  The  face  is  not  remarkably  red  nor  flushed. 

5.  The  veins  are  not  turgid, 

6.  The  respiration  is  more  straitened, 

7.  And  there  is  more  of  the  rattling  and  snoring. 

8.  With  a  working  of  froth  from  the  mouth. 

9.  The  pulse  is  not  strong,  nor  remarkably  full.,  and 

inclines  to  intermit 

There  have  been  instances  where  an  apoplectic  fit  has 
wrought  itself  off  by  an  effort  of  nature ;  and  where  a 
profuse  spitting,  a  bleeding  at  the  nose,  or  a  plentiful 
diarrhoea,  have  saved  life:  but,  in  general,  the  patients 
depend  on  art  for  their  preservation. 

If  the  patient  can  be  brought  to  himself  within  the  first 
four  days,  there  may  be  hopes  of  a  complete  recovery,  and 
we  are  to  settle  a  proper  scheme  of  conduct  for  the  pre- 

O  2 
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vention  of  future  attacks  ;  but  if  there  be  no  remarkable 
amendment  within  the  time  above-mentioned,  there  is 
but  little  hope  of  shaking  off  the  disease,  which  will  either 
destroy  life  immediately,  or  terminate  in  an  incurable  palsy, 
for  the  most  part. 

Palsy  is  a  disease  consisting  in  a  loss  of  the  powder  of 
'  voluntary  motion,  but  affecting  certain  parts  of  the  body 
only,  and  by  this  it  is  distinguished  from  apoplex}^  One 
of  the  most  frequent  forms  of  palsy  is,  when  it  affects  the 
whole  of  the  muscles  on  one  side  of  the  body  ;  and  then 
the  disease  is  named  a  Hemiplegia. 

In  the  most  violent  degrees  of  palsy,  the  patient  loses 
both  the  power  of  motion  and  sense  of  feeling,  either  of. 
one  side,  or  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body.    The  first  case 
is  termed  Hemiplegia*  the  latter  Paraplegia,f 

The  most  common  species  is  the  hemiplegia;  and  this 
is  usually  the  consequence  of  an  apoplectic  stroke.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  patients  live  for  several  years  in  the 
paralytic  state,  especially  if  it  be  the  hemiplegia:  and 
even  in  the  paraplegia,  if  death  does  not  ensue  within  the 
first  two  or  three  weeks,  it  may  not  take  place  for  a  con- 
siderable time. 

The  hemiplegia  usually  begins  with,  or  follows,  a  pa- 
roxysm of  apoplexy  ;  and  when  the  hemiplegia,  after 
subsisting  for  some  time,  becomes  fatal,  it  is  commonly 
by  passing  again  into  the  state  of  apoplexy.  The  rela- 
tion, therefore,  or  affmity  between  the  two  diseases,  is 
sufficiently  evident;  and  is  further  strongly  confirmed  by 
this,  that  the  hemiplegia  comes  upon  persons  of  the  same' 
constitution,  and  is  preceded  by  the  same  symptoms  that 
have  been  taken  notice  of  with  respect  to  apoplexy. 

It  is  a  promising  circumstance  in  paralytic  cases,  when 

*  From  nfj-iov,  half,  and  TrXeo-crw,  to  strike. 
f  From  Trance,  across,  and  'rrXr,j-(7Uf  to  strike. 
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the  patient  feels  a  light  degree  of  painful  itchiness  in  the 
aiffected  parts ;  and  if  a  fever  should  arise,  it  bids  fair  to 
remove  the  palsy. 

When  the  sense  of  feeling  remains,  there  is  much  more 
room  to  hope  for  a  perfect  recovery,  than  in  cases  where 
the  powers  both  of  motion  and  sensation  are  lost;  but 
when  we  observe  the  flesh  to  waste,  and  the  skin  to 
appear  withered  and  dry,  we  may  look  on  the  disease  as 
quite  incurable.  The  palsy  sometimes  ends  in  a  mortifi- 
cation ;  and  convulsions,  for  the  most  part^  coming  on 
before  death,  puts  an  end  to  the  misery  of  the  patient. 

The  cams  is  a  most  profound  and  quiet  sleep,  pro- 
tracted beyond  the  natural  and  healthy  period,  from  which 
the  patient  cannot  be  roused. 

The  lethargy  is  an  imperfect  apoplexy,  or  carus ; 
wherein  the  patient  may  be  roused,  but  immediately  falls 
asleep  again. 

There  is  no  great  necessity  for  making  more  distinc- 
tions of  the  palsy  than  those  above-mentioned  ;  if  the 
reader  is  desirous  of  seeing  more,  he  may  consult  Sauvage. 

SECT.  XLII. 

Epilepsia^ ;  or.  Epilepsy, 

The  Epilepsy  differs  from  convulsion,  in  its  being 
accompanied  with  total  insensibility;  in  its  returning 
periodicall}',  though  not  always  at  regular  intervals ;  and 
in  its  being  a  chronic  disease,  that  often  lasts  for  a  number 
of  years  without  destroying  life. 

The  general  form  or  principal  circumstances  of  this 
disease,  are  much  the  same  in  all  the  different  persons 
whom  it  affects.  It  comes  by  fits,  which  often  attack  per- 
sons seemingly  in  perfect  health  ;  and,  after  lasting  for 

*  From  i7rtA5;4^*?j  a  swoon. 
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some  time,  pass  off,  and  leave  the  persons  again  in  their 
usual  state.    These  fits  are  sometimes  preceded  by  certain 
symptoms,  which,  to  persons  who  have  before  experienced 
such  a  fit,  may  give  notice  of  its  approach,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  explain ;  but  even  these  preludes  do  not  com- 
monly occur  long  before  the  formal  attack,  which,  in  most 
cases,  comes  on  suddenly,  without  any  such  warning. 
Persons  afihcted  with  the  Epilepsy 
1.  Fall  down  suddenly,  deprived  of  all  sense,  like  those 
who  are  struck  with  an  apoplexy,  but  they  do  not, 
like  these,  lie  quiet,  as  if  in  a  profound  sleep.    On  the 
contrary. 

The  whole  muscular  system  is  agitated  by  such  vio- 
lent convulsive  motion,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
the  bye-stauders  to  keep  the  persons  afflicted  from 
hurting  themselves, 

3.  Commonly  the  limbs  on  one  side  of  the  body  are 
more  violently  or  more  considerably  agitated  than 
those  of  the  other. 

4.  In  all  cases  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  eyes  are  much 
afiected,  exhibiting  various  and  violent  distortions  of 
the  countenance. 

5.  The  tongue  is  often  thrust  out  of  the  mouth,  while 
the  muscles  of  the  face  and  eyes  are  much  affected, 
exhibiting  various  and  violent  distortions  of  the  coun- 
tenance, 

6.  x\nd  from  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw, 
the  tongue  is  often  grievously  bit. 

7.  Generally,  after  no  long  time,  the  convulsions  of  the 
limbs,  trunk  of  the  body,  and  face,  cease,  when  the 
person  remains  without  motion,  insensible,  and  as  if 
asleep. 

The  total  loss  of  sense,  and  the  froth  that  issues  from  the 
mouth  during  the  convulsions,  are  what  distinguishes  the 
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true  epilepsy ;  and,  by  attending  to  this  circumstance,  we 
may  always  be  able  to  know  whether  the  disease  be  coun- 
terfeited; which  impostors  in  military  hospitals,  and  vaga- 
bonds, tc  extort  charity,  are  often  found  to  do  ;  these  njay 
be  detected,  by  applying  somewhat  extremely  stimulating 
to  the  nostrils,  such  as  the  strongest  spirit  of  sal  ammo- 
niac: or  by  slightly  puncturing  some  very  sensible 
part. 

It  is  generally  supposed,  that  the  change  and  full  of  the 
moon  have  some  influence  in  bringing  on  the  fits ;  this, 
however,  is  much  to  be  doubted  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that 
excesses  of  every  kind,  whether  in  respect  of  diet,  exercise, 
or  the  passions  of  the  mind,  are  extremely  apt  to  accele- 
rate the  return  of  the  paroxysm. 

Few  diseases  are  more  capable  of  being  transmitted  from 
parents  to  their  offspring  than  the  epilepsy  ;  it  has  also 
been  known  to  take  its  rise  from  severe  frights  during  the 
earlier  periods  of  life.  Dr.  Locker,  physician  to  the  hospi- 
tal of  St.  Mark,  at  Vienna,  relates,  that  out  of  fourteen 
epileptic  patients  in  that  house,  he  found  there  were  six  of 
them  wherein  the  disease  had  ensued  from  fright ;  one 
case,  wherein  it  appeared  to  be  the  consequence  of  a  blow 
on  the  head  ;  another,  where  it  arose  from  a  sudden  stop- 
page of  the  courses  ;  but  in  the  rer^iaining  six,  the  source 
could  not  be  traced  to  any  external  cause. 

If  an  epilepsy,  whicli  was  beo  un  during  childhood,  does 
not  go  off  upon  the  changes  that  happen  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  both  sexes  about  the  age  of  puberty,  we  may  con- 
sider it  as  likely  to  endure  for  the  remainder  of  life. 

The  dissection  of  epileptic  subjects  has  shewn  a  variety 
of  morbid  appearances,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
contributed  to  the  disease;  such  as,  indurations  in  the 
brain  or  meninges :  caries  of  the  internal  surface  of  the 
cranium  ;  projections  of  the  bony  substance  of  the  cranium. 
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pressing  upon'the  brain  ;  collections  of  serum,  or  purulent 
matter,  and  earthy  concretions  within  the  scull,  besides 
many  others  which  are  recorded  by  Bonetus,  Morgagni, 
and  Lieutaud. 

SECT.  XLIII.  ^ 

^  Catalepsia;*  or,  Catalepsy, 

Of  all  the  nervous  or  spasmodic  disorders,  there  is 
none  more  surprising  than  catalepsy.  In  this  the  patient 
becomes, 

1.  Wholly  insensible  of  every  thing  passing;  and 

2.  Remains  exactly  in  the  same  posture  in  which  he 
was  first  seized. 

3.  His  joints  are  so  stiff,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  bent, 
or,  if  they  are,  they  remain  in  every  situation  they  are 
placed. 

4.  The  pulse  is  slow  and  irregular. 

A  very  surprising  case  of  this  disorder  is  given  by  the 
learned  Dr.  John  Jebb  ;  it  is  as  follows, — 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  last  year,  I  was  desired  to  visit  a 
young  lady,  who,  for  nine  months,  had  been  afflicted  with 
that  singular  disorder,  termed  a  catalepsy.  Although^  she 
was  prepared  for  my  visit,  she  was  seized  with  the  disorder 
as  soon  as  my  arrival  was  announced.  She  was  employed 
in  netting,  and  was  passing  the  needle  through  the  mesh;? 
in  which  position  she  immediately  became  rigid,  exhibit- 
ing, in  a  very  pleasing  form,  a  figure  of  death-like  sleep, 
beyond  the  power  of  art  to  imitate,  or  the  imagination  to 
conceive.  Her  forehead  was  serene,  her  features  perfectly 
composed.    The  paleness  of  her  colour,  her  breathing  at  a 


*  From  KCiTo^Xr^-^i^,  a  seizure. 
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distance  being  also  scarce  perceptible,  operated  in  render- 
ing the  similitude  to  marble  more  exact  and  striking.  The 
position  of  her  fingers,  hands,  and  arms,  was  altered  with  - 
difficulty  ;  but  they  preserved  every  form  of  flexure  they 
acquired ;  nor  were  the  muscles  of  the  neck  exempted 
from  this  law ;  her  head  maintaining  every  situation,  in 
which  the  hand  could  place  it,  as  firmly  as  her  limbs. 

Upon  gently  raising  the  eyelids,  they  immediately  closed, 
with  a  degree  of  spasm.  The  iris  contracted  upon  the 
approach  of  a  candle,  as  in  a  state  of  vigilance  ;  the  eye- 
ball itself  was  slightly  agitated  with  a  tremulous  motion, 
not  discernible  when  the  eye-lid  had  descended. 

About  half  an  hour  a.fter  my  arrival,  the  rigidity  in  her 
limbs  and  statue-hke  appearance  being  yet  unaltered,  she 
sung  three  plaintive  songs,  in  a  tone  of  voice  so  elegantly 
expressive,  and  with  such  affecting  modulation,  as  evi- 
dently pointed  out  how  much  the  most  powerful  passion 
of  the  mind  was  concerned  in  the  production  of  her  dis- 
order, as  indeed  her  history  confirmed.  In  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  she  sighed  deeply,  and  the  spasm  in  her  limbs 
was  immediately  relaxed.  She  complained  that  she  could 
not  open  her  eyes,  her  hands  grew  cold,  a  general  tremor 
followed  ;  but,  in  a  few  seconds,  recovering  entirely  her 
recollection  and  powers  of  motion,  she  entered  into  a  detail 
of  her  symptoms,  and  the  history  of  her  complaints. 

She  informed  me,  that  she  had  no  recollection  whatever 
of  what  passed  in  the  fits;  that  upon  coming  out  of  them 
she  felt  fatigue,  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  their  conti- 
nuance ;  and  that  they  sometimes  lasted  for  five  hours, 
though  generally  for  a  much  shorter  period. 

She  further  related,  that  the  fits  returned  once  or  twice 
a  day,  sometimes  more  frequently  ;  but  that  she  never  was 
troubled  with  them  in  the  night.    She  sometimes  lost  her 
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sight  and  speech,  the  power  over  her  limbs,  and  her  intel- 
lectual faculties  remained  unimpaired.  The  fits  frequently 
attacked  her  without  any  previous  warning  ;  at  other  times, 
a  fluttering  at  her  stomach,  and  a  fixed  pain  at  the  top  of 
her  head,  occupying  a  part  which  she  could  cover  with  her 
finger,  announced  their  approach. 

Hysterical  risings  in  her  throat,  appearances  of  lire,  pains 
in  her  eyes,  and  not  unfrequently  in  her  teeth,  flatulence,  a 
sense  of  weight  in  her  stomach  after  eating,  with  convulsive 
motions  in  the  region  of  that  organ,  were  superadded  symp- 
toms, of  which  she  much  complained. 

Her  disorder  was  evidently  exasperated  at  the  approach 
of  the  catamenia,  which  were  constantly  present  at  the 
regular  period.  She  was  always  much  agitated  previously 
to  a  storm  of  thunder ;  and  every  material  alteration  of 
the  weather  produced  a  sensible  effect. 

After  she  had  discoursed  for  some  time  with  apparent 
calmness,  the  universal  spasm  suddenly  returned.  Her 
features  now  assumed  a  different  form,  denoting  a  mind 
strongly  impressed  with  anxiety  and  apprehension.  At 
times  she  uttered  short  and  vehement  exclamations,  in  a 
piercing  tone  of  voice,  expressive  of  the  passions  that  agi- 
tated her  mind  ;  her  hands  being  strongly  locked  in  each 
other,  and  all  her  muscles,  those  subservient  to  speech 
excepted,  being  affected  with  the  same  rigidity  as 
before. 

During  the  time  of  my  attendance,  similar  appearances 
WTre  frequently  exhibited. 

I  was  informed,  by  the  family,  of  many  particularities 
in  the  access  of  the  disorder,  all  denoting  its  instantaneous 
effect  upon  the  nervous  system.  She  once  was  seized  in 
my  presence  while  drinking  tea,  and  became  universally 
rigid,  at  the  instant  she  was  bringing  the  tea-cup  to  her 
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mouth.  Her  tears  sometimes  flowed  copiously,  while 
every  internal,  as  well  as  external  sense,  seemed  intirely 
locked  up  in  sleep. 

The  existence  of  this  disease  has  been  often  denied. 
But  the  author  of  this  work,  himself,  saw  a  case  of  catalepsy 
in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

The  patient  was  a  young  woman,  daughter  of  a  trades- 
man, who  was  alarmed  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  the 
general  cry  of  fire,  and  found  herself  surrounded  with  the 
flames.  Having  had  the  courage,  after  the  first  horrid 
fright,  to  hurry  on  a  few  of  her  clothes  ;  she  was  but  little 
scorched.    On  every  side  she  heard 

"  speed  the  quick  step,  nor  turn  the  lingWing  eye 
Onward  she  moves — loud  horror  roars  behind. 
And  shrieks  of  anguish  bellow  in  the  wind  ; 
With  many  a  sob,  amid  a  thousand  fears. 
The  beauteous  wand'rer  pours  her  gushing-  tears  5 
She  flies,  she  stops,  she  pants,  she  looks  behind. 
And  hears  a  demon  howl  in  ev'ry  wind. 
As  the  bleak  blast  unfurls  her  fiutt'ring  vest. 
Cold  beats  the  snow  upoif  her  shudd'ring  breast ; 
Through  her  numb'd  limbs  the  chill  sensations  dart. 
And  the  keen  ice-bolt  trembles  at  her  heart — 
"  J  sink,  I  fall— oh  I  help  me,  help  T'  she  cries. 
Her  stiff' ning  tongue  th'  unfinish'd  sound  denies  ; 
Tear  after  tear,  a-down  her  cheeks  succeeds, 

As  pearls  of  ice  bestrew  the  glitt'ring  meads  ;  -  ' 

Congealing  snows  her  ling'ring  feet  surround. 

Arrest  her  flight,  and  root  her  to  the  ground ; 

With  suppliant  arms  she  pours'  the  silent  pray'r. 

Her  suppliant  arms  hung  crystal  in  the  air ;» 

Pellucid  films  her  shiv'ring  neck  o'erspread, 

Seal  her  mute  lips,  and  sih  er  o'er  her  head  ;  / 

Veil  her  pale  bosom,  glaze  her  lifted  hands. 

And  slirin'd  like  ice  the  beauteous  statue  stands."^  Darwjn. 

The  patient,  after  experiencing  three  or  four  of  tlie 
same  fits,  was  brought  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Here 
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it  was  agreed,  among  twelve  of  the  students,  to  watch  the 
approach  of  these  extraordinary  fits  in  turn,  and  then  to 
communicate  the  information  to  the  others. 

As  she  was  sitting  one  evening,  about  nine  o'clock,  on  a 
bench  in  the  hospital,  seemingly  well,  she  was  suddenly 
attacked,  and  stiffened  in  that  posture.  She  was  put  im- 
mediately to  bed  by  the  nurse,  and  her  legs  were  straight- 
ened. She  lay  not,  however,  as  a  corpse,  but  as  one 
enchanted.  Her  breathing  was  so  soft  as  only  to  be  per- 
ceptible to  a  glass  ;  every  feature  was  placid,  and  there  wasf 
a  peculiar  glow  over  her  whole  countenance,  which  was 
extremely  fair.  Her  eyes,  which  were  large,  and  of  a  soft 
blue,  were  wide  open*,  and  shone  very  bright.  The  same 
still  stiffness  continuing  for  a  length  of  time,  infused  an 
indescribable  sensation.  In  whatever  position  we  put  the 
arms,  they  remained  the  same.  The  fingers  when  pointed, 
continued  so;  and  when  clasped,  rested  rigidly  firm.  She 
was  wholly  insensible  to  the  loudest  noise.  In  dropping 
some  hartshorn  near  the  nostril,  the  hand  of  the  student 
failed  him,  and  more  than  was  intended  fell  into  that  part. 
There  was  immediately  a  movement  of  the  head,  expressive 
of  pain,  with  the  motion  of  a  muscle  of  the  face,  on  that 
side ;  several  large  tears  dropt  from  the  eyes,  but  so  rigid 
were  the  eyelids,  that  they  were  not  closed,  but  continued 
still  wide  open.  After  remaining  in  this  state  above  an 
hour,  she  fetched  a  deep  breath,  sighed  several  times,  looked 
with  some  surprise  around  her,  drooped  her  head,  felt  lan- 
guid, was  given  somewhat  to  drink,  and  recovered,  insensi- 
ble of  what  had  passed,  only  she  perceived  her  nostril 
flayed,  and  it  gave  her  pain. 

Catalepsy,  ifnotcure  l,  ends  either  in  mania,  or  apo- 
plexy, 

*  !n  tbis,»  tbe  case  differed  materially  from  Dr.  Jebb'fc, 
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SECT.  XLIV. 

Tetanus,''^  or  Locked  Jaw. 

1.  This  disease  sometimes  comes  on  suddenly  to  a  vio- 

lent degree,  but  more  generally  it  approaches  by 
slow  degrees  to  its  violent  state. 

2.  In  this  case  it  attacks  with  a  sense  of  stiffness  in  the 

back-part  of  the  neck,  which  gradually  increasing, 
renders  the  motion  of  the  head  difficult  and  painful. 

3.  As  the  rigidity  of  the  neck  comes  on  and  increases, 

there  is  commonly  at  the  same  time  a  sense  of 
uneasiness  felt  about  the  root  of  the  tongue;  which, 
by  degrees,  creates  a  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and 
at  length  an  entire  interruption  of  it. 

4.  While  the  rigidity  of  the  neck  goes  on  increasing,  ' 

there  arises  a  pain,  often  violesit,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  sternum,  and  from  thence  shooting  into  the 
back. 

6.  When  this  pain  arises,  all  the  muscles  of  the  neck, 
and  particularly  those  of  the  back  part  of  it,  are 
immediately  affected  with  spasm,  pulling  the  head 
strongly  backwards. 

6.  At  the  same  time,  the  muscles  that  pull  up  the  lower 
jaw,  which  upon  the  first  approaches  of  the  disease 
were  affected  with  some  spastic  rigidity,  are  now 
generally  atfected  with  more  violent  spasm,  and  set 
the  teeth  so  closely  together,  that  they  do  not  admit 
of  the  smallest  opening.  This  is  what  has  been 
named  the  Locked  Jaw,  and  is  often  the  principal 
part  of  the  disease. 


*  FroTO  Tpijy,  to  jjnash. 
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7.  When  the  disease  has  advanced  thus  far,  the  pain  at 

the  bottom  of  the  sternum  returns  very  frequently, 
and  vi^ith  it  the  spasms  of  the  hind-neck  and  lower 
jaw  are  renewed  with  violence  and  much  pain. 

8.  As  the  disease  thus  proceeds,  a  greater  number  of 

muscles  come  to  be  affected  with  spasms. 

9.  After  those  of  the  neck,  those  along  the  whole  of  the 

spine  become  affected,  bending  the  trunk  of  the 
body  strongly  backwards ;  and  this  is  what  has 
been  named  the  Opisthotonos. 

10.  In  the  lower  extremities,  both  the  flexor  and  exten- 
sor muscles  are  commonly  at  the  same  time  affected, 
and  keep  the  limbs  rigidly  extended. 

11.  Though  the  extensors  of  the  head  and  back  are 
usually  the  most  strongly  affected,  yet  the  flexors, 
or  those  muscles  of  the  neck  that  pull  the  head  for- 
ward, and  the  muscles  that  should  pull  down  the 
lower  jaw,  are  often  at  the  same  lime  strongly 
affected  with  spasm. 

12.  During  the  whole  of  the  disease,  the  abdominal 
muscles  are  violently  affected  with  spasm,  so  that 
the  belly  is  strongly  retracted,  and  feels  hard  as 
piece  of  board. 

13.  At  length  the  flexors  of  the  head  and  trunk  become 
so  strongly  affected  as  to  balance  the  extensors,  and 
to  keep  the  head  and  trunk  straight,  and  rigidly 
extended,  incapable  of  being  moved  in  any  way  ; 
and  it  is  to  this  state  the  term  of  Tetanus  has 
been  strictly  applied. 

14.  At  the  same  time,  the  arms,  little  affected  before, 
are  now  rigidly  extended  ;    the   whole   of  the 
muscles  belonging  to  them  being  affected  with 
spaems,  except  those  that  move  the  fingers,  which 
often  to  the  last  retain  some  mobility. 
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15.  The  tongue  also  long  retains  its  mobility  ;  but  at 
length  it  also  becomes  affected  with  spasms,  which, 
attacking  certain  of  its  muscles  only,  often  thrust  it 
violently  out  between  the  teeth. 

16.  At  the  height  of  the  disease,  every  organ  of  volun- 
tary motion  seems  to  be  afflscted ;  and  amongst  the 
rest,  the  muscles  of  the  face. 

17.  The  forehead  is  drawn  up  into  furrows,  the  eyes, 

sometimes  distorted,  are  commonly  rigid,  and 
immoveable  in  their  sockets  ;  the  nose  is  drawn 
up,  and  the  cheeks  are  drawn  backwards  towards 
the  ears,  so  that  the  whole  countenance  expresses 
the  most  violent  grinning. 
IS.  After  these  universal  spasms,  a  violent  convulsion 
commonly  comes  on,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  poor 
tortured  being. 

SECT.  XLV. 
Somnamhulismus ;  or.  Walking  in  one's  Sleep, 
The  patient 

1.  Has  eyes  wide  open,  but  sees  nothing. 

2.  He  exercises  his  mind  with  recollection. 

3.  His  walks  are  to  some  particular  spot,  which,  when 

done,  he  appears  composed,  and  sleeps  quiet  the 
remainder  of  tlie  night. 

SECT.  XLVI. 

Rdaxdtio  Uvulce  ;  or.  Relaxation  of  the  Uvula. 

In  the  order  we  proceed  now  to  the  throat,  and  are  t« 
consider, 

1,  The  falliilg  down,  or  elongation  of  the  uvula. 
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2.  A  sense  of  tickling  in  the  fauces. 

3.  And  soreness  at  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

PuUing  up  a  middle  lock  in  the  head,  so  as  to  raise  the 
scalp,  elevates  the  uvula  by  a  motion  this  creates  in  the 
mouth,  and  without  examination  proves  the  disease. 

SECT.  XLVII. 

Raucedo;  or,  Hoarseness, 

It  is  generally  symptomatic  of  cold,  and  often  comes  on 
towards  evening  in  consumptions,  sometimes  it  is  an 
idiopathic  disease,  and  continues  extremely  obstinate. 

SECT.  XLVIII. 

Globus  Hystericus,  or  Hysteric  Ball, 

This  is  symptomatic  of  the  disease  called  hysteria,  and  ^ 
consists  in  a  spasm  occupying  the  two  extremities  of  the 
oesophagus,  embracing  in  the  middle  a  quantity  of  air, 
which  can  neither  be  expelled  backwards  nor  forwards, 
and  gives  the  unpleasant  sensation  of  immediate  suffoca- 
tion. 

SECT.  XLIX. 

We  descend  now  to  the  contents  of  the  thorax,  and 
proceed  in  order  to  the  diseases  affecting  that  part,  and 
first  we  will  consider, 

Hcsmoptysis*  or  Spitting  of  Blood. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs  are  more  numerous  than 
those  of  any  other  part  of  the  body  of  the  same  bulk. 

*  From  ])lood,  and  crt^fw,  to  spit. 
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These  vessels,  of  the  largest  size,  as  they  arise  from  the 
heart,  are  more  immediately  than  in  any  other  part  sub- 
divided into  vessels  of  the  smallest  size;  and  these  small 
vessels  spread  out  near  to  the  internal  surfaces  of  the 
bronchial  cavities,  are  situated  in  a  loose  cellular  texture 
and  covered  by  a  tender  membrane  only:  so  that,  consi- 
dering how  readily  and  frequently  these  vessels  are  gorged 
with  blood,  we  may  understand  why  an  hemorrhagy  from 
them  is,  next  to  that  of  the  nose,  the  most  frequent  of  any. 
1.  This  disease  usually  comes  on  with  a  sense  of  weight 
and  anxiety  in  the  chest,  some  uneasiness  in 
breathing,  some  pain  of  the  breast  or  other  parts 
of  the  thorax,  and  some  sense  of  heat  under  the 
sternum  ;  and  very  often,  before  the  disease  ap- 
pears,  a  saltish  taste  is  perceived  in  the  mouth. 
2^  Immediately  before  the  it 

gree  of  irritation  is  felt  at  the  top  of  the  larynx. 
To  relieve  this,  a  hawking  is  made,  which  brings 
up  a  little  blood,  of  a  florid  colour,  and  some- 
what frothy. 

4.  The  irritation  returns;  and,  in  the  same  manner, 
more  blood  of  a  like  kind  is  brought  up,  with 
some  noise  in  the  windpipe,  as  of  air  passing 
through  a  fluid. 
This  is  commonly  the  manner  in  which  the  hemoptysis 
begins ;  but  sometimes  at  the  very  first  the  blood  comes 
up  by  coughing,  or  at  least  somewhat  of  coughing  accom- 
panies the  hawking  just  now  mentioned. 

The  blood  issuing  is  sometimes  at  first  in  very  small 
«iuantity,  and  soon  disappears  altogether :  but,  in  other 
cases,  especially  when  it  repeatedly  occurs,  it  is  in  greater 
quantity,  and  fre^quently  continues  to  appear  at  times  for 
several  days  together.  It  is  sometimes  profuse;  but  rarely 
in  such  quantity  as  either  by  its  excess,  or  by  its  sudden 
Vol.  IL  P 
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siiffoGatioii.  to  prove  immediately  mortal.  It  commonly 
either  ceases  spoataoeously,  or  is  stopped  by  the  remedies 
employed. 

When  blood  is  thrown  out  from  the  mouth,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  determine  from  what  internal  part  it  pro- 
ceeds;  whether  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  mouth 
itself,  from  the  fauces,  or  adjoining  cavities  of  the  nose, 
from  the  stomach,  or  from  the  lungs.  It  is,  however,  very 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  different  cases ;  and,  in  most 
instances,  it  may  be  done  by  attending  to  the  following 
considerations. 

•  When  the  blood  spit  out,  proceeds  from  some  part  ot 
the  internal  surface  of  the  mouth  itself,  it  comes  out  with- 
out any  hawking  or  coughing,  and  generally  upon  inspec 
tion,  the  particular  source  of  it  becomes  evident. 

i^^ii  UIKJKJX2  j^jiocceUb  fiuui  the  fauces,  or  adjoining 
cavities  of  the  nose,  it  may  be  brought  out  by  hawking, 
nnd  sometimes  by  coughing,  in  the  manner  we  have  de- 
scribed ;  so  that,  in  this  way,  a  doubt  may  arise  concern- 
ing its  real  source.  A  patient  often  lays  hold  of  these 
circumstances  to  please  himself  with  the  opinion  of  its 
coming  from  the  fauces,  and  he  may  be  allowed  to  do  so ; 
but  a  physician  cannot  readily  be  deceived,  if  he  consider, 
that  a  bleeding  from  the  fauces  is  more  rare  than  one  from 
the  lungs ;  that  the  former  seldom  happens  but  to  persons 
who  have  been  before  liable  either  to  an  hemorrhagy  of 
the  nose,  or  to  some  evident  cause  of  erosion;  and,  in  most 
cases,  by  looking  into  the  fauces,  the  distillation  of  the 
blood,  if  it  comes  from  thence,  will  be  perceived. 

When  blood  proceeds  from  the  lungs,  the  manner  in 
which  it, is  brought  up  will  cotnmonly  show  from  whence 
it  comes:  but,  independent  of  that,  there  are  many  circum- 
stances which  may  concur  to  point  it  out,  such  as  the 
period  of  life,  the  habit  of  body,  and  other  marks  of  a 
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predisposition ;  and,  together  with  these,  the  occasional 
causes  having  been  immediately  before  applied. 

When  vomiting  accompanies  the  throwing  out  of  blood 
from  the  mouth,  as  vomiting  and  coughing  often  mutually 
excite  each  other;  so  they  may  be  frequently  joined,  and 
render  it  doubtful,  whether  the  blood  thrown  out  proceeds 
from  the  lungs  or  from  the  stomach.  We  may,  however, 
generally  decide,  by  considering,  that  blood  does  not  so 
frequently  proceed  from  the  stomach  as  from  the  lungs: 
that  blood  proceeding  from  the  stomach  commonly  ap- 
pears in  greater  quantity,  than  when  it  proceeds  from  the 
lungs :  that  the  blood  proceeding  from  the  lungs  is  usually 
of  a  florid  colour,  and  mixed  with  a  little  frothy  mucus 
only ;  whereas,  the  blood  from  the  stomach  is  commonly 
of  a  darker  colour,  more  grumous,  and  mixed  with  the 
other  contents  of  the  stomach :  that  the  coughing  or  vo- 
miting, according  as  the  one  or  the  other  first  arises  in 
the  cases  in  which  they  are  afterw^ards  joined,  may  some- 
times point  out  the  source  of  the  blood  ;  and,  lastly,  that 
much  may  be  learned  from  the  circumstances  and  symp- 
toms which  iiave  preceded  the  hemorrhagy. 

Those  which  precede  the  hemoptysis,  are  most  of  them 
evident  marks  of  an  affection  of  the  lungs.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  hematemesis,  or  issuing  of  blood  from  the 
stomach,  has  also  its  peculiar  symptoms  and  circumstances 
preceding  it ;  as,  for  instance,  some  morbid  affection  of 
this  organ,  or  at  least  some  pain,  anxiety,  and  sense  of 
weight,  referred  distinctly  to  the  region  of  the  stomach. 
To  all  this  may  be  add^d,  that  the  vomiting  of  blood 
happens  more  frequently  to  females  than  to  males ;  and  to 
the  former,  in  consequence  of  a  suppression  of  their  men- 
strual period:  and  by  attending  to  all  these  considerations, 
the  presence  of  the  hemoptysis  may,  I  think,  be  sufficiently 
ascertained. 

PS 
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That  this  disorder  is  mostly,  if  not  always,  asthenic, 
only  consider  whom  it  affects  ;  consider  also  the  exciting 
noxious  powers,  and  the  symptoms.  During  the  whole 
period  of  the  predisposition  the  patients  are  delicate  and 
weakly  ;  they  have  very  little  appetite,  and  what  food 
they  take  is  ill  digested,  and  often  rejected  by  vomiting. 
In  this  weak  state  they  are  not  supported  by  the  stimulant 
operation  of  corporeal,  or  mental  exercise ;  nor  by  that  of 
high  spirits,  for  they  are  quite  dejected  ;  nor  by  that  of 
pure  air,  which  they  are  not  able  to  go  out  to  take;  nor 
by  that  of  agreeable  sensation;  nor  by  that  of  strong  li- 
quors, which  from  the  wrong  advice  of  their  physicians, 
they  look  upon  as  poison  ;  nor  by  that  of  the  distention  of 
the  vessels,  for  these  are  not  sufficiently  filled  with  blood. 

This  disorder,  if  not  followed  by  a  speedy  termination, 
usually  brings  on  a  cough,  ending  in  a  true  phthisis  pul- 
monalis,  one  of  the  most  insidious  and  fatal  of  oiu'  diseases, 
which  we  are  next  to  consider. 


SECT.  L. 
Phthisis*  Pulmonalis,  or  Pulmonary  Consumption, 

This  disease,  as  appears  from  dissection,  generally  arises 
from  suppurating  tubercles. 

Tubercles,  says  the  late  Dr.  Stark,  are  found,  on  dis- 
section of  those  who  have  died  of  this  disease,  of  all  sizes, 
from  the  smallest  granules  to  the  bigness  of  a  horse-bean, 
and  commonly  in  clusters.  On  cutting  into  them,  they 
appear  of  a  white,  smooth,  cartilaginous  substance.  In 
the  smallest,  no  cavity  or  opening  appears ;  in  those  far- 
ther advanced,  on  the  cut  surface  we  discover  small  pin 


*  From         to  consume. 
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holes  ;  in  those  still  larger  are  one  or  more  cavities  con- 
taining a  fluid-like  pus ;  which  being  cleared  off,  in  the  bot- 
tom is  perceived  several  small  openings  or  holes  ;  through 
v\^hich,  on  pressing  the  turbercle,  matter  issued,  similar  to 
that  contained  in  its  cavity.  The  larger  tubercles,  vi^hen 
emptied  of  their  contents,  appear  like  a  small  capsula,  into 
which  entered  a  branch  of  the  wind-pipe. 
This  disease,  when  arising  from  tubercles, 

1.  Usually  commences  with  a  flight  and  short  coughs 

which  becomes  habitual,  is  often  little  remarked  by 
those  affected,  and  sometimes  so  little  as  to  be  abso- 
lutely denied  by  them. 

2.  At  the  same  time  their  breathing  becomes  easily  hur- 

ried by  any  bodily  motion,  their  body  grows  leaner^ 
and  they  become  languid  and  indolent, 

3.  This  state  sometimes  continues  for  a  year,  or  even 

for  two  years,  without  persons  making  any  com- 
plaint of  it,  excepting  only  that  they  are  affected  by 
cold  more  readily  than  usual,  which  frequently  in- 
creases their  cough,  and  produces  some  catarrli. 
This  again,  however,  is  sometimes  relieved ;  is 
supposed  to  have  arisen  from  cold  alone:  and  there- 
fore gives  no  alarm  either  to  the  patient  or  to  his 
friends,  nor  leads  them  to  take  any  precautions. 

4.  Upon  one  or  other  of  these  occasions  of  catching  cold, 
t:  as  we  commonly  speak,  the  cough  becomes  more 

considerable;  is  particularly  troublesome  upon 
the  patient's  lying  down  at  night,  and  in  thia 
state  continues  longer  than  is  usual  in  the  case  of  a 
simple  catarrh.  This,  more  especially,  should  call 
for  attention,  if  the  increase  and  continuance  of 
cough  come  on  during  the  summer  season. 
3,  The  cough,  which  comes,  on  as  has  been  just  now 
described,  is  very  often  for  a  long  time  without  any 
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expectoration ;  but  when,  from  repeatedly  catching 
cold,  it  becomes  more  constant,  it  is  then,  at  the 
same  time,  attended  with  some  expectoration, 
which  is  most  considerable  in  the  mornings. 
6.  The  matter  of  this  expectoration  becomes  by  degrees 
more  copious,  more  viscid,  and  more  opake ;  at 
length  of  a  yellow  or  greenish  colour,  and  of  a  pu- 
rulent appearance*. 

*  It  has  sometimes  happened,  that  a  catarrh  was  attended  with  an  ex- 
pectoration of  a  matfr  so  much  resembling-  pus,  that  physicians  have  been 
often  uncertain  whether  it  Avas  mucus  or  pus,  and  therefore  whether  the 
disease  was  a  catarrh  or  phthisis.  It  is  often  of  coiisequence  to  determine 
these  questions  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  may  be  generally  done,  with 
sufficient  certainty,  from  the  following  considerations,  of  which  each  par- 
ticular is  not  always  singly  decisive,  but  when  they  are  taken  together, 
can  hardly  deceive  us. 

1 .  From  the  colour  of  the  matter ;  as  mucus  is  naturally  transparent, 
and  pus  always  opake.  When  mucus  becomes  opake,  as  it  sometimes 
does,  it  becomes  white,  yellow,  or  greenish  ;  but  the  last-mentioned  colour 
is  hardly  ever  so  remarkable  in  mucus  as  iu  pus. 

2.  From  the  consistence ;  as  mucus  is  more  viscid,  and  coherent,  and 
pus  less  so,  and  may  be  said  to  be  more  friable.  When  mucus  is  thrown 
into  water,  it  is  not  rcc^dily  diffused,  but  remains  united  in  uniform  and 
circular  masses  ;  but  pus,  in  the  same  circumstances,  though  not  readily 
diffused,  does  not  remain  so  uniformly  united,  and  by  a  little  ag-itation 
is  broken  into  ragged  fragments. 

3.  From  the  odour,  which  is  seldom  perceived  in  mucus,  but  frequently 
in  pus.  It  has  been  proposed  to  try  the  odour  of  the  matter  expectorated, 
by  throwing  it  upon  live  coals  ;  but  in  such  a  trial  both  mucus  and  pus 
give  out  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between 
them. 

4.  From  the  specific  gravity  compared  with  water ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
usual  for  the  mucus  of  the  lungs  to  swim  on  the  surface  of  water,  and 
foi' pus  to  sink  it.    But  in  this  we  may  sometimes  be  deceived ,  as  pus 
which  has  entangled  a  great  deal  of  air,  may  swim,  and  mucus  that  is  free  ' 
from  air  may  sink. 

5.  From  the  mixture  which  is  discernible  in  the  matter  brought  up  ;  for 
if  a  yellow  or  greenish  matter  appears  surrounded  with  a  quantity  of  trans- 
parent or  less  opake  and  less  coloured  matter,  the  more  strongly  coloured 
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7.  The  whole  of  the  matter,  however,  is  not  always  at 

once  entirely  changed  in  this  manner ;  hut  while 
one  part  of  it  retains  the  usual  form  of  mucus,  an- 
other suffers  the  changes  now  described. 

8.  When  the  cough  increases,  and  continues  very  fre* 

quent  through  the  night,  and  when  the  matter  ex- 
pectorated undergoes  the  changes  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  breathing  at  the  same  time  becomes 
more  difficult,  and  the  emaciation  and  weakness  go 
on  also  increasing. 

9.  In  the  female  sex,  as  the  disease  advances,  and  some- 

times early  in  its  progress,  the  menses  cease  to 

matter  may  be  g-enerally  considered  as  pus  ;  as  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
how  one  portion  of  the  mucus  of  the  lungs  can  be  ver}^  considerably 
changed,  while  the  rest  of  it  is  very  little  so,  or  remains  in  its  ordinary 
state. 

6.  From  the  admixture  of  certain  substances  with' the  matter  thrown 
out  from  the  lungs.  To  this  purpose  we  are  informed  by  the  experiments 
of  the  late  very  ingenious  Mr.  Charles  Darwin :  a.  That  the  vitriolic  acid 
dissolves  both  mucus  and  pus,  but  most  readily  the  former  :  That,  if  water 
be  added  to  such  a  soluiion  of  mucus,  this  is  separated,  and  either  swims 
on  the  surface,  or  divided  into  fioccuii,  is  suspended  in  the  liquor  5  where- 
as, Avhen  water  is  added  to  a  like  solution  of  p\is,  this  falls  to  the  bottom, 
or  by  agitation  is  diffused  so  as  to  exhibit  an  uniformly  turbid  liquor,  b. 
That  a  solution  of  the  cai;istic  fixed  alkali,  after  some  time,  dissolves  mu- 
cds,  and  generally  pus  ;  and,  if  water  be  added  to  such  solutions,  the  pus 
is  precipitated,  but  the  mucus  is  not.  From  such  experiments  it  is  sup- 
posed, that  pus  and  mucus  may  be  certainly  distinguished  from  each 
other. 

'7.  From  the  expectoration's  being  attended  with  a  hectic  fever.  A 
catarrh,  or  expectoration  of  mucus,  is  often  attended  with  fever  ;  but 
never,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  with  such  a  fever  as  I  am  presently  to 
describe  as  a  hectic.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  certain  mark  of  a 
purulent  state  in  some  part  of  the  body  ;  and  if  others  have  thought  dif- 
ferently, I  am  persuaded  that  it  has  been  owing  to  this^  that,  presuming 
upon  the  mortal  nature  of  a  confirmed  or  purulent  phthisis,  they  have 
considered  every  case  in  wdiich  a  recovery  happened,  as  a  catarrh  only  ; 
but  that  they  may  have  been  mistaken  in  this,  will  be  shown  hereafter.  ' ' 
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flow;  and  this  circumstance  is  to  be  considered  as 
commonly  the  effect,  although  the  sex  themselves 
are  ready  to  believe  it  the  sole  cause  of  the 
disease. 

10.  When  the  cough  comes,  as  before  described,  the 
pulse  is  often  natural,  and  for  some  time  after  con- 
tinues to  be  so ;  but  the  symptoms  have  seldom 
subsisted  long  before  the  pulse  become  frequent,  and 
sometimes  to  a  considerable  degree,  without  much 
of  the  other  symptoms  of  fever. 

11.  At  length,  however,  evening  exacerbations  become 
remarkable ;  and  by  degrees  the  fever  assumes  the 
exquisite  form  of  hectic. 

19,  A.  hectic  fever  has  the  form  of  a  remittent,  which 
has  exacerbations  tvrice  every  day. 

13.  The  first  of  these  occurs  about  noon,  sometimes  a 
little  sooner  or  later ;  and  a  slight  remission  of  it 
happens  about  five  in  the  afternoon. 

14r.  This  last  is  soon  succeeded  by  another  exacerbation, 
gradually  increasing  till  after  midnight ;  but  after 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  remission  takes  place, 
which  becomes  more  and  more  considerable  as  the 
morning  advances. 

I^.  The  exacerbations  are  frequently  attended  with 
some  degree  of  cold  shivering ;  or,  at  least,  the 
patient  is  exceedingly  sensible  to  any  coolness  of 
the  air,  seeks  external  heat,  and  often  complains  of 
a  sense  of  cold,  when,  to  the  thermometer,  his  skin 
is  preternatural ly  warm.  Of  these  exacerbations, 
that  of  the  evening  is  always  the  most  consi- 
derable. 

It  has  commonly  been  given  as  a  part  of  the  character  of 
a  hectic  fever,  that  an  exacerbation  of  it  commonly  appears 
after  the  taking  food;  and  it  is  true  that  dinner,  which  is 
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taken  at  noon,  or  after  it,  does  seem  to  occasion  some 
exacerbation. 

But  this  must  not  make  us  judge  the  mid-day  exacerba- 
tion to  be  the  effect  of  eating  only ;  for  I  have  often  ob- 
served it  to  come  on  an  hour  before  noon,  and  often  some 
liours  before  dinner;  v^^hich,  in  this  country  at  present,  is 
not  taken  till  some  time  after  noon.  ^ 

It  is  indeed  to  be  observed,  that  in  almost  every  person, 
the  taking  food  occasions  some  degree  of  fever :  but  I  am 
persuaded  this  would  not  appear  so  considerable  in  a  hec- 
tic,  were  it  not  that  an  exacerbation  of  fever  is  present  from 
another  cause ;  and  accordingly,  the  taking  food  in  the 
morning  has  hardly  any  sensible  effect. 

I  have  thus  described  the  general  form  of  hectic  fever; 
but'  many  circumstances  attending  it,  are  further  to  be 
taken  notice  of. 

16.  The  fever  I  have  described  does  not  commonly  sub- 
sist long,  till  the  evening  exacerbations  become 
attended  with  sweatings ;  which  continue  to  recur 
and  to  prove  more  and  more  profuse,  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease. 

17.  Almost  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  hectic,  the 
urine  is  high-coloured,  and  deposits  a  copious 
branny  red  sediment,  which  hardly  ever  falls  close 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

18.  In  the  hectic,  the  appetite  for  food  is  generally  less 
impaired  than  in  any  other  kind  of  fever. 

19.  The  thirst Tls  seldom  considerable;  the  mouth  is 
commonly  moist ;  and  as  the  disease  advances,  the 
tongue  becomes  free  from  all  fur,  appears  very 
clean;  and  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease, the 
tongue  and  fauces  appear  to  be  somewhat  inflamed, 
and  become  more  or  less  covered  with  aphthae. 


20.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  red  vessels  of  the 
adnata  of  the  eye  disappear,  and  the  whole  of  the 
adnata  becomes  of  a  pearly  white. 

£1.  The  face  is  commonly  pale;  but,  during  the  exacer- 
bations, a  florid  red,  and  an  almost  circumscribed 
spot,  appear  on  each  cheek. 

For  some  time,  in  the  course  of  a  hectic,  the  belly  is 
bound  ;  but  in  the  advanced  stages  of  it,  a  diarrhoea 
almost  always  comes  on,  and  continues  to  recur 
frequently  during  the  rest  of  the  disease,  alternat- 
ing, in  some  measure,  with  the  sweatings  men- 
tioned above. 

23.  The  disease  is  always  attended  with  a  debility, 
which  gradually  increases  during  the  course  of  it. 

24.  During  the  same  course  an  emaciation  takes  place, 
and  goes  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  almost  any  other 
case. 

25.  The  falling  off  of  the  hairs,  and  the  adunque  form  of 
the  nails,  are  also  symptoms  of  the  want  of  nou- 
rishment. 

26.  Towards  the  end  of  the  disease,  the  feet  are  often 
affected  with  oedematous  swelling?. 

27.  The  exacerbations  of  the  fever  are  seldom  attended 
with  any  head-ache,  and  scarcely  ever  with  deli- 
rium. 

28.  The  senses  and  judgment  commonly  remain  entire 
to  the  very  end  of  the  disease ;  and  the  mind,  for 
the  most  part,  is  confident  and  full  of  hope. 

29.  Some  days  before  death,  a  violent  purging  comes  on, 
the  legs  swell,  the  cough  stops,  the  matter  is  accu- 
mulated, and  the  patient  dies  suffocated. 

The  Rev.  William  Gorsuch,  by  keeping  a  register  for 
ten  years,  at  Shrewsbury,  discovered  that  the  number  of 
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deaths  from  consumption  was,  in  his  parish,  somewhat 
more  than  one  in  four.  By  favour  of  a  friend,  I  possess, 
says  the  philanthropic  Dr.  Beddoes,  the  abstract  of  a  simi- 
lar register  for  one  of  the  parishes  in  Bristol,  where  the 
pastor  has  been  commendably  attentive  to  the  enumeration 
of  his  flock.  By  enquiry  from  house  to  house,  he  found  the 
population  to  be  about  10,000.  The  foilowing  table  shews 
the  mortality,  registered  under  the  heads  decline  ^md  con- 
sumption.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  tlie  same  sources 
of  inaccuracy  exist  here  as  in  the  Loodoii  accounts.  The 
persons  (mostly  of  the  lower  class)  who  report  the  deaths, 
refer  every  complaint  of  slow  progress,  and  attended  with 
emaciation,  to  consumption  or  decline.  Consequeotl}^,  the 
number  under  this  head  is  greater  than  of  those  whom  real 
phthisis  pulmonahs  cuts  off.  Many  also  are  interred  at 
different  burying-places,  and  of  course  not  registered. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  latter  circumstance  should 
be  supposed  to  affect  the  proportions. 

By  Consumption 
Years.  Total  Deaths.  '        or  Decline. 

1790   158   56 

1791  .  202   104 

1792   215    90 

1793   235   107 

1794   213    108 

1795   215   127 

1796  .   216   91 
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What  may  be  collected  from  private  practice,  does 
not,  I  believe,  in  any  respect,  tend  to  invalidate  the  con- 
clusion deducible  from  these  statements. 

The  disease  is  seen  sometimes  to  perform  an  opemtion 
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more  severe  than  thai  of  decimation,  leaving  alive  one  or 
two  members  only  out  of  a  large  family.  I  was  not  long 
since  consulted  for  a  phthisical  girl,  who  had  lost  six  (that 
is  to  say,  all)  her  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  same  way. 
There  lies  before  me  a  letter,  describing  the  phthisical 
symptoms  of  a  young  person  (the  last  of  his  name)  and 
containing  a  list  of  father,  mother,  two  sisters,  and  a  first 
cousin^  who,  in  consequence  of  similar  attacks,  had  fol- 
lowed one  another  to  the  grave  in  the  space  of  about  five 
years.  These  are  far  from  being  all  the  instances  I  have 
known ;  and  scarce  a  physician  of  moderate  experience 
but  must  have  met  with  instances  equally  deplorable. 

Could  a  general  assembly  of  British  parents  be  convened 
for  the  mutual  communication  of  family  disasters,  origi- 
nating in  this  source,  how  many  thousands  might,  with 
very  little  variation,  adopt  the  language  of  Nestor,  when 
■  he  speaks  of  the  havoc  occasioned  among  the  Greeks,  by 
the  w^ar  at  Troy ! 

 ^ — —  noi1iKTCc9iv  oa-coi  a^ia-loi' 

EvGce  ixiv  'Ataj  hhIm  a,^y,io^}  IvQa  o"  A;^AAei'.'j 

"EvGflt  ^  £/x^5  (p^Xo:  itog,  —  —  — - 

Shall  I  the  dire  distressful  scones  review  j 
And  open  all  a  parent's  grief  anew  ? 
Trace  the  long  roil  of  death,  and,  sorrowing:,  tell 
How,  mark'd  by  fate,  the  best  and  loveliest  fell  ? 


There  Ajax  huge,  Achilles  there  the  brave. 
And  young  Patrocius  found  an  early  grave  ; 
There  too  my  child-  — ~- 

The  fatality  and  frequency  of  consumption  are  better 
\mderstood  than  its  severity.  Writers  of  romance  (whether 
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from  ignorance,  or  because  it  suits  the  tone  of  the  nan-a- 
tive)  exhibit  the  slow  decline  of  the  consumptive  as  a  state 
on  which  the  fancy  may  agreeably  repose,  and  in  which 
not  much  more  misery  is  felt  than  is  expressed  by  a  blos- 
som, nipped  by  untimely  frosts.  Those  who  only  see  the 
sufferers  in  passing,  are  misled  by  the  representation.  And 
I  have  heard  many  persons  thus  prepossessed,  after  closely 
attending  a  sick  friend,  declare  their  surprise  not  less  than 
their  horror,  at  the  unexpected  scenes  of  varied  and 
protracted  misery  which  they  have  been  condemned  to 
witness. 

To  lead'  the  imagination  through  some  of  these  scenes, 
might  have  its  use  in  creating  a  salutary  alarm.  But  I 
feel  myself  totally  unequal  to  the  task.  I  do  not  speak, 
says  Dr.  Beddoes,  of  the  difficulty  of  noting  down  the  ob- 
vious sensible  tokens  by  which  the  calm  practitioner  of 
medicine  may  recognise  the  complaint  in  its  various 
stages-— this  is  easy  enough,  and  authors  do  it  every  day, 
as  monks  count  their  bead-roll — but  of  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  out  all  the  patient's  feelings  into  distinct  relief, 
and  delineating  a  picture  which  a  parent,  fresh  from  the 
loss  of  a  child,  shall  acknowledge. 

Consumption  is  thus  elegantly  and  feelingly  described 
by  Dr.  Beddoes,  the  short  teazlng  cough  at  first,  provoked 
by  incessant  tickhng  in  the  throat,  as  if  the  minute  frag- 
ment of  some  extraneous  body  had  immoveably  fixed  itself 
there ;  the  subsequent  hard  rending  cough,  attended  some- 
times by  retching  and  vomiting,  sometimes  by  stitches 
which  necessitate  the  most  violent  struggle  against  the 
continued  solicitation  to  cough,  and  severely  punish  a 
moment  of  inattention ;  the  expectoration  sometimes  nau- 
seous, always  offensive  to  the  eye,  and  harassing  when  it 
is  not  free  ;  the  languor  with  which  the  patient  finds  him- 
self overpowered,  when  his  attention  is  not  occupied  by 
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some  among  his  various  fixed  or  flying  pains;  the  ex- 
tremes of  cold  and  heat  through  which  he  is  carried  by 
the  daily  returns  of  hectic;  the  sweats  in  which  his  repose 
by  night  drenches  him  ;  the  breathlessness  on  motion  or 
without  motion,  arising  by  degrees  to  a  sense  of  drowning, 
and  terminating  in  actual  drowaiing,  when  there  is  no 
longer  strength  to  bring  up  the  fluids,  secreted  in  the 
chest ;  the  disorder  in  the  bowels,  towards  the  last  always 
threatening,  and  finally  unrestrainable,  while  it  cuts  off" 
those  indulgencies  which  the  very  thirst  it  creates  or  ag- 
gravates, impatiently  demands:  these  are  but  a  part  of  the 
torments  under  which  the  physician,  during  his  transient 
visit,  in  an  immense  majority  of  instances,  sees  the  con- 
sumptive labouring.  And  what  are  the  few  minutes  of  a 
physician*s  call,  compared  to  the  whole  twenty-four  hours, 
lengthened  out  as  they  often  are  to  the  tenants  of  the  sick 
chamber,  by  pain  and  incapability  of  amusement  on  one 
side,  and  by  tender  concern  on  the  other  ? 

Into  the  catalogue  of  evils  flowing  from  any  cause,  those 
that  affect  the  bye-standers  should  be  received,  as  well  as 
those  that  affect  the  principal  party.  Thus  in  the  early- 
stage  of  consumption,  how  painful  must  it  be  to  perceive 
female  delicacy,  vainly  struggling  against  an  increasing 
and  inexorable  disease,  and  to  have  the  avowal  extorted 
partly  by  affectionate  urgency,  partly  by  dfstress  !  After 
the  full  disclosure  is  made,  how  horrible  (according  to 
circumstances  and  the  character  of  the  medical  attendant) 
for  the  parent  to  listen  to  his  frank  explanation,  to  search 
for  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  looks,  or  to  pierce  through 
the  clumsy  dissimulation!  The  despondence  which 
(whatever  is  said  to  the  contrary)  the  sick  not  unfrequently 
express,  is  miserable.  The  sanguine  hope  which  an  hour 
of  sunshine  commonly  excites,  is  more  miserable  still. 
What  is  worst  perhtlps,  is  the  knowledge  of  the  patient's 
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insecurity,  during  these  intervals  of  ease !  The  storm  of 
symptoms,  that  has  so  often  broken  in  at  once  upon  the 
most  apparent  settled  calm,  allowing  the  watchful  friends 
no  respite  from  their  anxiety.  And  how  shocking  at  last 
(under  a  consciousness  that  the  event  will  give  the  heart  a 
blow  from  which  it  can  never  fully  recover)  to  be  driven 
to  call  upon  death  to  close  the  long  series  of  sufferings  I 

SECT.  L. 

Dyspnoea* ;  or,  Difficulty  of  Breathing. 

The  exercise  of  respiration,  and  the  organs  of  it,  have  so 
constant  and  considerable  a  connection  with  almost  the 
whole  of  the  other  functions  and  parts  of  the  human  body, 
that  upon  almost  every  occasion  of  disease,  respiration 
must  be  affected.  Accordingly,  some  difficulty  and  dis- 
order in  this  function  are  in  fact  symptoms  very  generally 
accompanying  disease.  It  is,  however,  more  particularly 
symptomatic  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  chlorosis. 

We  must  therefore  distinguish  between  symptomatic 
and  idiopathic  affections  ;  that  is,  between  those  difficul- 
ties of  breathing,  which  are  symptoms  only  of  a  more  gene- 
ral affection,  or  of  a  disease  subsisting  primarily  in  other 
parts  than  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  that  difficulty  of 
breathing  which  depends  upon  a  primary  affection  of  the 
lungs  themselves. 

It  is  usually  the  sequel  of  other  diseases,  and  arises  from 
rupture  of  the  air-cells,  or  adhesion  preventing  a  free  exer- 
cise of  the  lungs. 


*  From  Jyf,  difficult,  and  '^nuf,  to  breathe. 
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SECT.  LI. 

Dyspncea  Fitnitosa,    Pituitous  Asthma, 

This  is  catarrhus  senilis  of  Sydenham  ;  it  comes  on 

1.  With  a  humid  cough  frequent  in  winter,  but  which 
,  disappears  in  summer. 

2.  The  breathing  is  difficult  upon  using  of  exercise. 

3.  The  lungs  always  appear  oppressed. 

4.  After  a  time  the  cough  is  equally  teasing  both  winter 

and  summer. 
It  ends  in  hydrothorax,  when  it  may  be  known, 

1.  By  the  pale  bloated  looks  of  the  patient. 

2.  Swelled  legs. 

3.  Small  quantity  of  wgtter, 

4.  Anxiety. 

5.  Oppressed  pulse. 

6.  And  blueness  of  the  lips. 

The  dyspnoea  calculosa,  arises  from  earthy  concretions 
formed  in  the  lungs.  The  spitting  up  of  such  concre- 
tions, with  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  alone  discloses  the 
disease. 

Or  it  terminates  in  Phthisis» 

SECT.  LIL 

Hydrothorax*  ;  or.  Water  in  the  Chest, 

The  preternatural  collection  of  serous  fluid  in  the  tho- 
rax, to  which  we  give  the  appellation  of  Hydrothorax,, 
occurs  more  frequently  than  has  been  imagined.    Its  pre* 

*  From  v^t"^  water,  and  Qw^af,  the  breast-. 
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sence,  however,  is  not  always  to  be  very  certainly  known 
at  the  onset ;  and  it  often  takes  place  to  a  considerable 
degree  before  it  is  discovered. 

These  collections  of  watery  fluids  in  the  thorax,  are 
found  in  different  situations.  Very  often  the  water  is 
found  at  the  same  time  in  both  sacs  of  the  pleura,  but 
frequently  in  one  of  them  only.  Sometimes  it  is  found  in 
the  pericardium  alone;  but  for  the  most  part  it  only  ap- 
pears there  when  at  the  same  time  a  collection  is  present 
in  one  or  both  cavities  of  the  thorax.  In  some  instances, 
the  collection  is  found  to  be  only  in  that  cellular  texture 
of  the  lungs  which  surrounds  the  bronchiee,  without  there 
being  at  the  same  time  any  effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax. 

Pretty  frequently  the  water  collected  consists  chiefly 
of  a  great  number  of  hydatids  in  different  situations  ; 
sometimes  seemingly  floating  in  the  cavit}^  but  frequently 
connected  with,  and  attached  to,  particular  parts  of  the 
internal  surface  of  the  pleura. 

From  the  collection  of  water  being  thus  in  various  situa- 
tions and  circum.stances,  symptoms  arise  which  are  differ- 
ent in  different  cases ;  and  from  thence  it  becomes  often 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  presence  and  nature  of  the  affec- 
tion. I  shall,  however,  endeavour  here  to  point  out  the 
most  common  symptoms,  and  especially  those  of  that 
principal  and  most  frequent  forms  of  the  disease,  when 
the  serous  fluid  is  present  in  both  sacs  of  the  pleura,  or,, 
as  we  usually  speak,  in -both  cavities  of  the  thorax. 

1.  The  disease  frequently  comes  on  with  a  sense  of 
anxiety,  about  the  lower- part  of  the  sternum. 

2.  This,  before  it  has  subsisted  long,  comes  to  be 
joined  with  some  difficulty  of  breathing ;  which  at 
first  appears  only  upon  the  person's  moving  a  little 
faster  than  usual,  upon  his  walking  up  an  acclivity, 

yoL.IL  Q 
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or  upon  Ills  ascending  a  stair-case:  but  after  some 
time,  this  difficulty  of  breathing  becomes  more  con- 
stant and  considerable,  especially  during  the  night, 
when  the  body  is  in  an  horizontal  situation. 

3.  Commonly,  at  the  same  time,  lying  upon  one  side 
is  more  easy,  than  upon  the  other,  or  perhaps  lying 
upon  the  back  more  easy  than  upon  either  side. 

4e  These  circumstances  are  usually  attended  with  a 
frequent  cough,  that  is  at  fnst  dry;  but  which, 
after  some  time,  is  accompanied  with  an  expecto- 
ration of  thin  mucus.  With  all  these  symptoms, 
the  hydrothorax  is  not  certainly  discovered,  as  the 
same  symptoms  often  attend  other  diseases  of  the 
breast. 

5.  When,  however,  along  with  these  symptoms,  there 
is  at  the  same  time  an  osdematous  swelling  of  the 
feet  and  legs,  a  leucophlegmatic  paleness  of  the 
face,  and  a  scarcity  of  urine,  the  existence  of  a  hy- 
drothorax can  he  no  longer  doubtful.  Whilst  the 
presence  of  the  disease  is  somewhat  uncertain, 
there  is  a  symptom  which  sometimes  takes  place, 
and  has  been  thought  to  be  a  certain  characteristic 
of  it;  and  that  is, 

When,  soon  after  the  patient  has  fallen  asleep,  he 

is  sudd'^niy  awakened  with  a  sense  of  anxiety  and 
difficult  breathing,  and  with  a  violent  palpitation  of 
the  heart.  These  feelings  immediately  require  an 
erect  posture;  and  very  often  the  dilTiculty  of, 
breathing  continues  to  require  and  to  prevent  sleep 
for  a  great  part  of  the  ni^ht. 
7.  Soon  after  this  disease  has  made  some  piogress,  the 
pulse  corjimonly  becomes  irregular,  and  frequently 
intermitting. 
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SECT.  LIIL 

Angina*  Pectoris. 

Dr.  Heberden  was  the  first  who  described  this  disease, 
though  it  is  extremely  dangerous,  and,  by  his  account,  not 
very  rare.  It  seizes  those  who  are  subject  to  it  when  they 
are  walkings  and  particularly  when  they  walk  soon  after 
mating, 

1.  With  a  most  disagreeable  and  painful  sensation  in 
the  breast,  wh?ch  seems  to  threaten  immediate 
destruction:  but  the  moment  they  stand  still,  aU 
the  uneasiness  vanishes. 

9.  In  all  other  respects  the  patients  at  the  beginning 
of  this  disorder  are  well,  and  have  no  shortness  of 
breath ;  from  which  the  angina  pectoris  is  totally 
different. 

3.  After  it  has  continued  some  months,  the  fits  will 
not  cease  instantaneously  on  standing  still ;  and  it 
will  come  on  not  only  when  the  patients  are  walk- 
ing, but  when  they  are  lying  down,  and  oblige 
them  to  rise  up  out  of  their  beds  eveiy  night  for 
many  months  together. 

4,  In  one  or  two  very  inveterate  cases,  it  has  been 
brought  on  by  the  motion  of  a  horse  or  carris^ge, 
and  even  by  swallowing,  coughing^  going  to  stool, 
speaking,  or  by  any  disturbance  of  mind.  The 
persons  affected  v/ere  all  men,  almost  aSl  of  whom 
were  above  fifty  years  of  age,  and  most  of  them 
with  a  short  neck,  and  inclining  to  be  fat.  Some- 
thing like  it,  however,  was  observed  in  one  woman. 


From  etvx^v,  to  strang^k- 
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who  was  paralytic;  and  one  or  two  young  men 
complained  of  it  in  a  slight  degree.    Other  prac- 
titioners have  observed  it  in  very  young  persons. 
When  a  fit  of  this  sort  comes  on  by  walking,  its  dura- 
tion is  very  short,  as  it  goes  off  ahnost  immediately  upon 
stopping.    If  it  comes  on  in  the  night,  it  will  last  an  hour 
or  two.    Dr.  Heberden  met  with  one  in  whom  it  once 
continued  for  several  days;  during  all  which  time  the 
patient  seemed  to  be  in  imminent  danger  of  death.  Most 
of  those  attacked  with  the   distemper  died  suddenly: 
though  this  rule  was  not  without  exceptions;  and  Dr. 
Heberden  observed  one  who  sunk  under  a  lingering  illness 
of  a  different  nature. 

The  OS  sterni  is  usually  pointed  to  as  the  seat  of  this 
malady;  but  it  seems  as  if  it  was  under  the  lower  part  of 
that  bone,  and  at  other  times  under  the  middle  or  upper 
part,  but  always  inclining  more  to  the  left  side;  and  in 
matiy  cases  there  is  joined  with  it  a  pain  about  the  middle 
of  the  left  arm,  which  appears  to  be  seated  in  the  biceps 
muscle. 

The  appearartce  of  Dr.  Heberden's  paper  in  the  Medical 
Transactions  very  soon  raised  the  attention  of  the  faculty, 
and  produced  other  observations  from  physicians  of  emi- 
nence: namely,  Dr.  Fothergill,  Dr.  Wall  of  Worcester, 
Dr.  Haygarth  of  Chester,  and  Dr.  Percival  of  Manchester. 
It  also  induced  an  unknown  sufferer  under  the  disease  to 
write  Dr.  Heberden  a-  very  sensible  letter,  describing  his 
feelings  in  the  most  natural  manner;  which, unfortunately, 
in  three  weeks  after  the  date  of  this  anonymous  epistle, 
terminated  in  a  sudden  death,  as  the  writer  himself  had 
apprehended. 

The  youngest  subject  that  Dr.  Fothergill  ever  saw 
afflicted  with  this  disorder,  was  about  thirty  years  of  age; 
and  this  person  was  cured.    The  method  that  succeeded 
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with  him  was  a  course  of  pills,  composed  of  the  mass  of 
gum  pill,  soap,  and  native  cinnabar ;  with  a  light  chaly- 
beate bitter ;  this  was  continued  for  some  months,  after 
which  he  went  to  Bath  several  successive  seasons,  and 
acquired  his  usual  health  ;  he  was  ordered  to  be  very  spar- 
ing in  his  diet ;  to  keep  the  bowels  open  ;  and  to  use  mo- 
derate exercise  on  horseback,  but  not  to  take  long  or 
fatiguing  walks. 

The  Only  symptom  in  this  patient  that  is  mentioned, 
was  a  stricture  about  the  chest,  which  came  on  if  he  was 
walking  up  hill  or  a  little  faster  than  ordinary,  or  if  he  was 
riding  a  very  brisk  trot ;  for  moderate  exercise  of  any  kind 
did  not  alTect  him  ;  and  this  uneasy  sensation  always 
obliged  him  to  stop,  as  he  felt  himself  threatened 
with  immediate  death,  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  go 
forward. 

It  is  the  sharp  constrictive  pain  across  the  chest  that 
(according  to  Dr.  Fothergill's  observation,)  particularly 
marks  this  singular  disease ;  and  which  is  apt  to  super- 
vene upon  a  -certain  degree  of  muscular  motion,  or  what-^ 
ever  agitates  the  nervous  system. 

In  such  cases  as  fell  under  the  inspection  of  Dr.  Fother- 
gill,  he  very  seldom  met  with  one  that  was  not  attended 
with  an  irregular  and  intermitting  pulse  ;  not  only  during 
the  exacerbations,  but  often  when  the  patient  was  free 
from  pain  and  at  rest ;  but  Dr.  Heberden  observes,  that  the 
pulse  is,  at  least  sometimes,  not  disturbed  ;  and  mentions 
his  having  once  had  an  opportunity  of  being  convinced  of 
this  circumstance,  by  feeling  the  pulse  during  the 
paroxysm. 

But  no  doubt  these  varieties,  as  well  as  many  other  little 
circumstances,  will  occur  in  this  disease,  as  they  do  in 
every  other,  on  account  of  the  diversity  of  the  human 
frame;  and  if  those,  which  in  general  are  found  to  predo- 
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rninate  and  give  the  distinguishing  character,  be  present, 
they  will  always  authorise  us  in  giving  the  name  to  the 
disease ;  thus,  when  we  find  the  constrictory  pain  across 
the  chest,  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  strangUng  or  suffo- 
cation ;  and  still  more,  if  this  pain  should  strike  across  the 
breast  into  one  or  both  arms ;  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  the  c^se  an  angina  pectoris. 

As  to  the  nature  of  this  disease,  it  appears  to  be  purely 
spasmodic  :  and  this  opinion  will  readily  present  itself  to 
any  one  who  considers  the  sudden  manner  of  its  coming 
on  and  going  off :  the  long  intervals  of  perfect  ease ;  the 
relief  afforded  by  wine,  and  spirituous  cordials ;  the  in- 
fluence which  passionate  affections  of  the  mind  have  over 
it ;  the  ease  which  comes  from  varying  the  posture  of  the 
head  and  shoulders,  or  from  remaining  quite  motionless  ; 
the  number  of  years  for  which  it  will  continue,  without 
otherwise  disordering  health ;  its  bearing  so  well  the  mo- 
tion of  a  horse  or  carriage,  which  circumstance  often  dis- 
tinguishes spasmodic  pains  from  those  which  arise  from 
ulcers  :  and  lastl}^,  its  coming  on  for  the  most  part  after  a 
full  meal,  and  in  certain  patients  at  night,  just  after  the 
first  sleep,  at  which  time  the  incubus,  convulsive  asthma, 
arid  other  ills,  justly  attributed  to  the  disordered  functions 
of  the  nerves,  are  peculiarly  apt  to  return  or  to  be  aggra- 
vated. 

From  all  these  circumstances  taken  together,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  affection  is  of  a  spasmodic 
nature ;  but  though  it  should  be  admitted,  that  the  whole 
distress  in  these  cases  arise  from  spasm,  it  may  not  be  so 
easy  to  ascertain  the  particular  muscles  which  are  thus 
affected. 

The  violent  sense  of  strangling  or  choaking,  which 
shews  the  circulation  through  the  lungs  to  be  interrupted 
during  the  height  of  the  paroxysm  ;  and  the  peculiar  con- 
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strictive  pain  under  (he  sternum,  always  inclining  (accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Heberden's  observation)  to  the  lefi-slde  ;  toge- 
ther with  that  most  distressing  and  alarming  sensation, 
which,  if  it  were  to  increase  or  continue,  threatens  an  im- 
mediate extinction  of  Hfe ;  might  authorise  us  to  conclude 
that  the  heart  itself  is  the  muscle  affected;  the  only  objec- 
tion to  this  idea,  and,  if  it  had  been  constantly  observed,  it 
Would  be  insurmountable,  is,  that  the  pulse  is  not  always 
interrupted  during  the  paroxysm.  The  appearance  in  two 
of  the  dissections,  favours  the  opinion  that  the  spasm 
affects  the  heart*  ;  as  in  one  subject  the  left  ventricle  (and, 
though  it  be  not  mentioned,  we  may  presume  the  right 
one  also)  was  found  as  empty  of  blood  as  if  it  had  been 
washed  ;  and  in  anotiier,  the  substance  of  the  heart  ap« 
peared  whitish,  not  unlike  a  ligament;  as  it  should  seem^ 
in  both  cases,  from  the  force  of  the  spasm,  squeezing  the 
blood  out  of  the  vessels  and  cavities. 

If  this  hypothesis  be  allowed,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
spasm  can  only  take  place  in  an  inferior  degree,  as  long  as 
the  patient  continues  to  survive  the  paroxysm ;  since  an 
affection  of  this  sort,  and  in  this  part,  of  any  considerable 
duration  or  violence,  must  inevitably  prove  fatal ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, as  far  as  could  be  traced,  the  persons  who  have 
been  known  to  labour  under  this  disease  in  general  died 
suddenly. 

But  dissections  also  shew,  that  whatever  may  be  the  true 
seat  of  the  spasm,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  bringing  of  it 
on,  that  the  heart,  or  its  immediate  appendages,  should  be 
in  a  morbid  state;  for  in  three  out  of  the  six  that  have  as 
yet  been  made  public,  these  parts  were  found  in  a  sound 
state. 

On  opening  the  body  of  the  poor  gentleman  who  wrote 

*  If  so,  it  womld  resemble  tne  cases  recorded  Vol.  L  p.  378,  of  our  fifth 
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the  letter  to  Dr.  Heberden,  **  upon  the  most  careful  exa- 
mination, the  heart,  with  its  vessels  and  valves,  were  ail 
found  in  a  natural  condition." 

In  the  case  communicated  by  Dr.  Percival  to  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries,  "  the 
heart  and  aorta  descendens  were  found  in  a  sound  state." 
And  in  Dr.  Haygarth's  patient,  on  opening  the  thorax, 
the  lungs,  pericardium,  and  heart,  appeared  perfectly 
sound,"  Not  to  mention  Dr.  Fothergili's  patient  (R.  M.) 
in  whose  body  the  only  morbid  appearance  about  the  heart 
was  a  small  white  spot  near  the  apex.  So  that  the  cause, 
whatever  its  nature  might  have  been,  was  at  too  great  a 
distance,  or  of  too  subtile  a  nature,  to  come  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  anatomist.  But  there  was  a  circumstance 
in  two  of  the  subjects  that  is  worthy  of  remembrance,  and 
which  shew^s  that  the  crasis  of  the  blood,  while  the}^  were 
living,  must  have  been  greatly  injured,  namely,  its  not 
coagulating,  but  remaining  of  a  cream-like  consistence, 
without  any  separation  into  serum  and  crassamentum. 

SECT.  LIV. 

Asthma''', 

In  conformity  with  common  notions,  I  have  considered 
asthma  as  a  disorder  of  the  lungs,  for  if  it  were  considered 
as  an  aifection  more  properly  of  the  diaphragm,  it 
then  would  come  after  palpitation  of  the  heart,  which  I 
have  treated  of  under  the  title  syncope,  although  it  may  be 
considered  as  distinct,  and  symptomatic  of  a  defective 
stimulation,  as  is  seen  in  breathing  of  mephitic  air,  and  in 
chlorosis,  and  other  diseases  marked  with  a  defective  oxy- 
genation of  the  blood.    Some  writers  w^ould  incline  one  to 

*  From  aa^ixcc^iiVf  to  breathe  with  difaeuity. 
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niake  it  a  symptom  of  a  peculiar  disease  of  the  stomach,  as 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend,  but  in  whatever  light  it  be  con- 
sidered, it  may  occupy,  with  great  propriety,  its  present 
place. 

The  asthma  is  a  chronic  disease,  which  may  continue  to 
give  very  great  distress,  at  intervals,  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  years.  Sir  John  Floyer,  when  he  wrote  his  treatise 
on  this  disease,  had  laboured  under  repeated  paroxysms 
for  thirty  years. 

The  common  distinction  is  into  the 

1.  Humid,  and 

2.  Dry. 

The  former  is  accompanied  with  an  expectoration 
of  mucus,  or  purulent  matter,  but  the  latter  is  not  so 
attended. 

1.  This  disease  is  frequently  hereditary. 

2.  It  seldom  appears  very  early  in  life,  and  hardly  till 

the  time  of  puberty,  or  after  it. 

3.  The  attacks  of  this  disease  are  generally  in  the  night 

time,  or  towards  the  approach  of  night ;  but  there 
are  also  some  instances  of  their  coming  on  in  the 
course  of  the  day, 

4.  At  whatever  time  they  come  on,  it  is,  for  the  most 

part,  suddenly,  with  a  sense  of  tightness  and  stric- 
ture across  the  breast,  and  a  sense  of  straitness  in  the 
lungs  impeding  respiration. 

5.  The  person  thus  attacked,  if  in  a  horizontal  situation, 

is  immediately  obliged  to  get  into  somewhat  of  an 
erect  posture,  and  requires  a  free  and  cool  air. 

6.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  goes  on  for  some  time 

increasing;  and  both  inspiration  and  expiration 
are  performed  slowly,  and  with  a  wheezing 
noise. 

7.  In  violent  fits,  speaking  is  difficult  and  uneasy. 


B.  There  is  often  some  propensity  to  coughing,  but  it 
can  hard iy  be  executed. 

9.  These  symptoms  often  continue  for  many  hours  toge- 

ther, and  particularly  from  midnight  till  the  morn- 
,ing  is  far  advanced. 

10.  Then  commonly  a  remission  takes  place  by  degrees*^ 
the  breathing  becomes  less  laborious  and  more  full, 
so  that  the  person  can  speak  and  cough  with  more 
ease  ;  and  if  the  cough  brings  up  some  mucus,  the 
remission  becomes  immediately  more  consider- 
able, and  the  person  falls  into  a  much  wished-for 
sleep. 

11.  During  these  fits  the  pulse  often  continues  in  its 
natural  state ;  but  in  some  persons  the  fits  are 
attended  with  a  frequency  of  pulse,  and  with 
some  heat  and  thirst,  as  marks  of  some  degree  of 

fever. 

12.  If  urine  be  voided  at  the  beginning  of  a  fit,  it  is  com- 
monly in  considerable  quantity  and  without  colour 
or  odour ;  but,  after  the  fit  is  over,  the  urine  voided 
is  in  the  ordinary  quantity,  of  a  high  colour,  and 
sometimes  deposits  a  sediment. 

13.  In  some  persons,  during  the  fit,  the  face  is  a  little 
flushed  and  turgid  ;  but  more  commonly  it:  is  some- 
what paie  and  shrunk. 

14.  After  some  sleep  in  the  morning,  the  patient,  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  continues  to  have  more  free  and 
easy  breathing,  but  it  is  seldom  entirely  such.  He 
still  feels  som.e  tightness  across  his  breast,  can- 
not breathe  easily  in  a  horizontal  posture,  and  can 
hardly  bear  any  motion  of  his  body,  without 
liaving  his  breathing  rendered  more  difficult  and 
uneasy. 

15.  In  the  afternoon  he  has  an  unusual  flatulency  of  his 


stomach,  and  an  unusual  drowsiness  ;  and  very 
frequently  these  symptoms  precede  the  first  attacks 
of  the  disease ;  but,  whether  these  symptoms  appear 
or  not,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  returns  towards 
the  evening ;  and  then  sometimes  gradually  in- 
creases, till  it  becomes  as  violent  as  in  the  night 
before;  or,  if,  daring  the  day,  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  has  been  moderate,  and  the  person  got 
some  sleep  in  the  first  part  of  the  night,  he  is,  how- 
ever, waked  about  midnight,  or  at  sometime  be- 
tween midnight  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
and  is  then  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  of  difficult 
breathing,  which  runs  the  same  course  as  the  night 
before, 

16.  In  this  manner  fits  return  for  several  nights  succes- 
sively, but  generally,  after  some  nights  passed 
in  this  way,  the  fits  suffer  more  considerable 
remissions. 

17.  This  especially  happens  when  the  remissions  are 
attended  with  a  more  copious  expectoration  in  the 
mornings;  and  that  this  continues  from  time  to 
time  throughout  the  day.  In  these  circumstances 
asthmatics,  for  a  long  time  after,  have  not  only- 
more  easy  days,  but  also  enjoy  nights  of  entire 
sleep,  without  the  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

When  this  disorder,  however,  has  once  taken  place  in 
the  manner  above  described,  it  is  ready  to  return  at  times 
for  the  rest  of  life. 

Changes  of  weather  are  usually  felt  very  sensibly  by 
asthmatic  people,  who  in  general  cannot  live  with  tolerable 
ease  in  the  atmosphere  of  large  cities ;  though  we  shall 
sometimes  meet  with  patients  who  agree  better  with  this 
^.ir,  which  is  so  loaded  with  gross  effluvia  of  various  kind?. 
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than  with  the  purest  that  can  be  found  in  country 
situations. 

When  the  asthma  is  found  to  depend  on  some  other 
disease,  whether  it  be  the  gout  or  intermittent  fever,  or 
when  it  proceeds  from  the  striking  in  of  some  cutaneous 
eruption,  regard  must  always  be  had  to  the  primary  dis- 
ease: thus,  in  the  asthma  arthriticum,  sinapisms  to  the 
feet,  or  blistering,  will  be  absolutely  necessary,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  bring  on  a  fit  of  the  gout.  And  when  the 
dregs  of  an  ague  give  rise  to  an  asthma,  which  is  termed 
Febricosum,  and  invades  at  regular  intervals,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  cortex. 

Asthma  generally  terminates  in  Hydrothorax,  or  Phthi- 
sis Pulmonalis. 

SECT.  LV. 

In  order,  we  proceed  now  to  the  stomach,  the  source  of 
avast  variety  of  symptoms,  or  what  have  by  some  medical 
writers  been  accounted  as  so  many  diseases,  all  which  we 
shall  include  under  the  general  term 

Dyspepsia*  ;  or,  Indigestion. 

It  is  characterised  by 
1.  A  pallid  countenance. 
A  want  of  appetite. 

3.  Frequent  squeamishness. 

4.  Eructations  of  wind. 

5.  Acid  eructations. 

6.  Distention  of  the  stomach. 

*  From  ^v^,  bad,  and  TTETT^EiV,  to  concc.ct- 
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7.  Pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  felt  especially  upon 

any  pressure. 

8.  The  pain  on  the  left  side,  distinguishing  it  from  pleu- 

risy, with 

9.  The  pulse  slow,  and  small. 

10.  Great  depression  of  spirits. 

11.  Costiveness. 

12.  The  lower  extremities  extremely  cold,  from  spasms 

of  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm  obstructing  the  blood 
in  its  descent,  aud  determining  to  the  head : 
hence, 

13.  Flushes  of  heat  in  the  face. 

14.  Beatings  of  the  temporal  artery. 

15.  Giddiness. 

16.  Hysteria,  or  temporary  insanity. 
17  •  Convulsions. 

18.  Vomiting  of  a  fluid  like  coffee, 

19.  A  sudden  and  great  flux  of  pale  urine. 

20.  A  dry  becking  nervous  cough. 

21.  Horrid  dreams,  generally  of  precipices. 

22.  It  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  flow  of  water  from 
the  mouth.* 

The  imbecility  of  the  stomach,  and  the  consequent 
symptoms,  may,  however,  frequently  depend  upon  some 
organic  affection  of  the  stomach  itSelf,  as  tumor,  ulcer,  or 
schirrosity  ;  or  upon  some  aflectlon  of  other  parts  of  the 
body  communicated  to  the  stomach,  as  in  gout,  amenor- 
rhcea,  and  some  others.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  the 
dyspeptic  symptoms  are  to  be  considered  as  secondary  or 
sympathic  affections,  to  be  cured  only  by  removing  the  pri- 
mar}'-  disease.    Such  secondary  and  sympathic  cases  can- 

*  This,  by  CuUen,  has  heeu  considered  as  denoting-  a  distinct  disease, 
called  by  him.  Pyrosis. 
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not, indeedl,  be  treated  of  here;  but, as  I  presume  that  the 
imbecihty  of  the  stomach  may  often  take  place  without 
either  any  organic  affection  of  this  part,  or  any  more 
primary  affection,  in  any  other  part  of  the  body  ;  so  I 
suppose  and  expect  it  will  appear,  from  the  consideration 
of  the  remote  causes,  that  the  dyspepsia  may  be  often  an 
idiopathic  affection,  and  that  it  is  therefore  properly  taken 
into  the  system  of  methodical  Nosology,  and  becomes  the 
subject  of  our  consideration  hera 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  most  cases,  the  weaker 
action  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach,  is  the  most 
frequent  and  chief  cause  of  the  symptoms  mentioned  ;  but 
I  dare  not  maintain  it  to  be  the  only  cause  of  idiopathic 
dyspepsia.  There  is,  pretty  certainly,  a  peculiar  fluid  in 
the  stomach  of  animals,  or  at  least  a  peculiar  quality  in 
the  fluids,  that  we  know  to  be  there,  upon  which  the 
solution  of  the  aliments  taken  into  the  stomach  chiefly 
depends:  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  probable,  that  the 
peculiar  quality  of  the  dissolving  or  digesting  fluids  may 
be  variously  changed,  or  that  their  quantity  may  be,  upon 
occasion,  diminished.  It  is  therefore  sufficiently  pro- 
bable, that  a  change  in  the  quality  or  quantity  of  these 
fluids  may  produce  a  considerable  difference  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  digestion,  and  particularly  may  give  occasion  to 
many  of  the  morbid  appearances  mentioned. 

This  seems  to  be  very  well  founded,  and  points  out 
another  proximate  cause  of  dyspepsia  beside  that  we  have 
already  assigned :  but,  notwithstanding  this,  as  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  digestive  fluid,  the  changes  which,  it 
may  undergo,  or  the  causes  by  which  it  may  be  changed, 
are  all  matters  so  little  known,  that  I  cannot  found  any 
practical  doctrine  upon  any  supposition  with  respect  to 
them ;  and  as,  at  the  same  time,  the  imbecility  of  the 
stomach,  either  as  causing  the  change  in  the  digestive 
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fluid,  or  as  being  induced  by  that  change,  seenns  always  to 
be  present,  and  to  have  a  great  share  in  occasioning  the 
symptoms  of  indigestion;  so  I  shall  still  consider  the 
imbecility  of  the  stomach  as  the  proximate  and  almost 
sole  cause  of  dyspepsia.  And  I  the  more  readily  admit 
of  this  manner  of  proceeding;  as,  in  my  opinion,  the  doc- 
trine applies  very  fully  and  clearly  to  the  explaining  the 
whole  of  the  practice  which  experience  has  established  as 
the  most  successful  in  this  disease. 

Considering  this,  then,  as  the  proximate  cause  of  dys- 
pepsia, I  proceed  to  mention  the  several  remote  causes  of 
this  disease,  as  they  are  such  as,  on  different  occasions, 
seem  to  produce  a  loss  of  tone  in  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  stomach.    They  may,  I  think,  be  considered  under 
two  heads,  the  first  is,  of  those  which  act  directly  and 
immediately  upon  the  stomach  itself :  the  second  is,  of 
those  which  act  upon  the  whole  body,  or  particular  parts 
of  it,  but  in  consequence  of  which  the  stomach  is  chiefly 
or  almost  only  affected. 
Of  the  first  kind  are, 
1.  Certain  sedative  or  narcotic  substances  taken  into 
the  stomach,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  ardent 
spirits,  opium,  bitters,   aromatics,  putrids,  and 
acescents. 

9.  The  large  and  frequent  drinking  of  -warm  water,  or 
of  warm  watery  liquids. 

3.  Frequent  surfeit,  or  immoderate  repletion  of  the 
stomach, 

4.  Frequent  vomitings  vv'hether  spontaneously  arisiog^ 
or  excited  by  art. 

5.  Very  frequent  spitting,  or  rejection  of  saliva. 
Those  causes  which  act  upon  the  Vv^boie  body,  or  upoD 

particular  parts  and  functions  of  it,  are,  * 
1.  An  indolent  and  sedentary  life. 
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2.  Vexation  of  mind,  and  disorderly  passions  of  any 
kind. 

3.  Intense  study,  or  close  application  to  business  too 
long  continued. 

4.  Frequent  intoxication ;   which  partly  belongs  to 
this  head,  partly  to  the  fornner. 

5.  The  being  much  exposed  to  moist  and  cold  air 
when  without  exercise. 

Though  this  disease,  as  proceeding  from  the  last  set  of 
causes,  may  be  considered  as  a  symptomatic  affection  only; 
yet,  as  the  affection  of  the  stomach  is  generally  the  first, 
always  the  chief,  and  often  the  only,  effect  which  these 
causes  produce  or  discover,  I  think,  the  affection  of  the 
stomach  may  be  considered  as  the  disease  to  be  attended 
to  in  practice  ;  and  the  more  properly  so,  as  in  manj^ 
cases  the  general  debility  is  only  to  be  cured  by  restoring 
the  tone  of  the  stomach,  and  by  remedies  first  appHed  to 
this  organ. 

It  remains  now  to  be  observed,  that  violent  or  long 
continued  complaints  of  the  stomach,  often  terminate  in 
an  apoplexy,  palsy,  jaundice,  dropsy,  tympany,  or  phthi- 
sis. Now,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  will  not  appear 
strange,  that  the  brain  and  nerves  may,  by  the  continu- 
ance or  frequent  repetition  of  such  shocks,  be  so  weakened 
or  disordered,  that  not  only  fatuity,  a  deep  melancholy,  or 
mania,  but  also  a  palsy  or  an  apoplexy,  may  ensue.  Fur- 
ther, as  nervous  disorders  are  often  owing  to  some  morbid 
matter  in  the  blood,  arising  from  a  defective  chylification 
from  weakness  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  this  imper- 
fectly stimulates  the  brain  or  origin  of  the  nerves,  and  it 
is  easy  to  conceive,  how  a  palsy,  apoplexy,  or  tabes,  may 
be  the  consequence. 

Agam,  since  hypochondriac  and  hysteric  disorders,  are 
sometimes  occasioned  by  obstructions  in  the  abdominal 
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viscera,  and  often  give  rise  to  them ;  and  as  frotn  a  bad 
digestion  the  chyle  must  be  ill  prejjared,  it  will  appear 
why  those  diseases  do  sometimes  terminate  in  the  jaun- 
dice or  dropsy. 

It  has  been  observed  also,  that  patients  much  afflicted 
with  those  ailments  have  at  length  fallen  into  a  tympa- 
nites, which  may  be  thus  accounted  for.  I  have  shewn 
above,  that  the  great  predisposing  cause  of  nervous,  hypo- 
chondriac, and  hysteric  disorders,  is  a  particular  weak- 
ness and  delicacy,  or  uncommon  sensibility  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels ;  whence,  from  slight  causes,  they  are  often 
affected  with  spasms.  Now,  when  the  spasmodic  con- 
tractions of  the  alimentary  canal  do  not  continue  long, 
the  wind  that  was  pent-  up  is  allowed  to  move  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  is  at  last  expelled  either  upwards  or 
downwards :  but  when  the  stomach  and  intestines,  by 
reason  of  their  weakness,  and  small,  but  continued,  spasms, 
have  been  inflated  by  slow  degrees,  the  irritation  occa- 
sioned by  this  distension  increases  the  spasm  so  much^ 
that  the  air,  continually  generated  by  the  aliment  in  time 
of  digestion,  is  mostly  retained,  or,  at  least,  is  not  dis- 
charged in  such  a  quantity  as  to  relieve  the  patient,  or 
sensibly  to  diminish  the  swelling  of  the  belly. 

Lastly,  a  phthisis  puimoFialis  may  also  be  the  conse- 
quence of  n?ffftis  disorders,  when  the  morbid  m.atter 
producing  them  falls  chiefly  upon  the  lungs ;  or  when  the 
vitiated  chyle  or  blood  forms  obstructions  in  that  organ. 

And  here  it  may  be  worth  observing,  that  while  the 
morbid  matter  producing  the  hypochondriac  disease^ 
chiefly  affects  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  patients  are 
always  apprehensive,  and  often  gieatly  alarmed  from  any 
trifling  increase  variation  of  their  complaints,  as  if  they 
were  in  immediate  danger  of  dying;  but  after  this  matter 
has  left  its  own  seat,  and,  by  fixing  on  the  lungs,  has 
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brought  on  ao  incurable  pbthisisj  they  generally  cease  to 
be  apprehensive  or  fearfuh  and  cherish  the  hopes  of  hfe 
to  the  last.  The  reason  is,  that  when  the  lungs  are 
laffected,  there  are  no  such  uneasy  feelings  excited  in  the 
body,  nor  fear  and  despondency  in  the  mind,  as  when  the 
stomach  and  intestines  suffer,  which  are  not  only  pos- 
sessed of  a  much  more  delicate  sensibihty  than  the  lungs, 
but  have  also  a  more  remarkable  sympathy  with  the 
brain,  and  whole  nervous  system. 


SECT.  LVI. 

Incubus*  or  Night-Mare. 

In  this  disease,  which  might  with  much  propriety  be 
included  under  the  article.  Dyspepsia,  the  patient,  in 
time  of  sleep,  imagines  he  feels 

1.  An  uncommon  oppression  or  weight  about  his 
breast  and  stomach,  which  he  can  by  no  effort 
shake  off ; 

%  He  now  groans,  and  sometimes  cries  out,  though 
oftener,  he  attempts  to  speak  in  vain. 

3.  He  imagines  himself  to  be  struggling  with  strong 
men,  or  devils,  to  be  in  a  house  on  fire,  or  in  dan- 
ger of  being  drowned  in  the  sea  or  some  river. 

4.  In  attempting  to  run  away  from  danger,  or  climb 

up  a  hill,  he  fancies  he  falls  back  as  much  after 
every  step  as  he  had  advanced  before. 

5.  The  terror  excited  by  the  frightful  ideas  attending 
the  hight-mare,  sometimes  occasions  a  tingling  of 
the  ears,  and  a  tremor  over  the  whole  body. 

This  disorder  has  been  commonly  supposed  to  proceed 


*  From  iyieumbere,  to  press  upon. 
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from  a  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  sinuses  of  the  brain, 
or  in  the  vessels  of  the  lungs ;  or  from  too  great  a  quan- 
tity of  blood  being  sent  to  the  head. 

The  horizontal  posture  in  time  of  sleep,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  stomach  upon  the  aorta,  in  a  supine  situation,  have 
been  thought  sufficient  to  occasion  a  more  than  usual 
distension  of  the  sinuses  and  other  vessels  of  the  brain ; 
and  the  v^^eight  of  the  heart  pressing  on  the  left  auricle  and 
large  trunks  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  may,  it  is  said,  pre- 
vent the  easy  return  of  the  blood  from  the  lungs,  and  «o 
produce  an  oppression,  and  sense  of  v^eight  and  suffoca- 
tion in  the  breast.*  But  not  to  enter  into  a  particular 
examination  of  these  opinions,  which  are  far  from  being 
satisfactory,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  if  they  were  true, 
some  degree  of  the  night-mare  ought  to  happen  to  every 
person  that  lies  on  his  back,  especially  after  eating  a  full 
meal.  Further,  if  a  horizontal  situation  could  overcharge 
the  brain  with  bloody  so  as  to  occasion  the  incubus,  how 
comes  it  that  people,  who  remain  for  some  time  in  an 
inverted  posture,  do  not  feel  this  disease  beginning  to 
attiick  them  ?  And  why  does  a  slighter  degree  of  the 
night- mare  sometimes  seize  people  who  sleep  in  an  erect 
situation  in  a  chair ?t  As  the  weight  of  the  stomach,  even 
when  filled  with  food,  can  have  scarce  any  effect  upon 
the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  aorta,  so  the  pressure  of 
the  heart  is  by  much  too  small  to  be  able,  sensibly,  to 
retard  the  motion  of  that  fluid  in  the  pulmonary  veins  ; 
otherwise  people  exhausted  by  tedious  diseases,  who  ge- 
nerally lie  on  their  back,  would  be  constantly  affected  with 
the  incubus. 

*  See  Dr.  Bond's  ingenious  Essay  on  the  Incubus. 

t  "  Something  of  this  kind  I  have  experienced  myself,  not  only  after 
eating,  but  also  before  supper,  when  my  stomach  "vvas  out  of  order,  and 
troubled  with  wind,"— Dr.  Whytt. 
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We  know,  that  certain  medicines  or  poisons,  worm?^ 
and  even  corrupted  bile,  or  other  humours,  by  disagree- 
ably affecting  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  produce  an  op- 
pression about  the  praecordia,  wild  imaginations,  frightful 
dreams,  raving,  and  insensibility :  and  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  low  spirits,  melancholy,  and  disturbed  sleep,  often 
proceed  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach.  Is  it  not 
probable,  that  the  night-mare  has  its  seat  chiefly  in  the 
same  organ  ?  If  epileptic  fits  often  proceed  from  the 
stomach,  why  may  not  the  incubus,  which  has  been  con- 
sidered by  Galen  as  a  nocturnal  of  slighter  epilepsy,  have 
its  seat  in  that  part?  People  troubled  with  nervous  and 
hypochondriac  ailments,  and  who  have  delicate  or  flatu- 
lent stomachs,  are  more  subject  than  others  to  this  disor- 
der. A  heavy  or  flatulent  supper  greatly  increases  the 
Dight-mare  in  those  who  are  predisposed  to  it.  The 
sympathy  of  the  stomach  with  the  head,  heart,  uterus, 
lungs,  and  diaphragm,  is  so  remarkable,  that  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  supposing  the  several  symptoms  of  the 
incubus  to  arise  from  a  disagreeable  affection  of  the  nerves 
6f  that  organ, 

^When  my  stomacli  has  been  out  of  order,  (says  Dr. 
Whytt)  and  troubled  with  wind,  I  have  often  perceived 
the  incubus  seize  me  before  I  was  fully  asleep,  the  uneasi^ 
ness  of  which  would  make  me  get  up  suddenly.  As  soon 
as  I  was  quite  awake,  I  was  generally  sensible  I  had  been 
affected  with  an  uneasiness  about  my  stomach,  attended 
with  a  faintness,and  some  sort  of  oppression  or  suffocation 
about  my  breast,  as  if  the  circulation  in  my  lungs  had 
beefi  a  good  deal  obstructed.  While  I  sat  up  in  bed,  or 
lay  awake,  I  felt  nothing  of  these  symptoms,  except, 
perhaps,  some  degree  of  uneasiness  about  my  stomach; 
but  when  I  was  just  about  to  fall  asleep,  this  began  to 
return  again.    In  this  way  I  have  often  gone  on,  for  two 
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hours  or  more,  in  the  beginning  of  the  night.  At  last, 
I  found  that  a  dram  of  brandy  after  the  first  attack,  kept 
me  easy  the  whole  night.  This  remedy  has  never  failed  to 
succeed  with  me,  the  few  times  I  have  had  occasion  to^ 
try  it;  for  of  late,  since  my  stomach  has  been  pretty 
sound,  I  have  seldom  felt  in  my  sleep  any  of  those  uneasy 
sensations  which  resemble  the  night-mare. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  seems  probable,  that  in  the 
incubus  the  stomach  is  conunonly  the  part  primarily 
affected  :  I  say  commonly,  because  symptoms  like  those 
of  the  night-mare  may  sometimes  arise  without  any  fault 
in  the  stomach.  Thus  1  have  known  asthmatic  patients, 
whose  lungs  were  much  obstructed,  who,  in  time  of  sleep, 
were  greatly  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  suffocation,  and 
disturbed  with  uneasy  dreams :  and  Dr.  Lower  mentions 
a  patient,  who,  though  he  would  sleep  pretty  easily  with 
his  head  inclined  forward,  yet  in  the  opposite  situation, 
he  was  always  soon  awaked  with  horrid  dreams  and  tre- 
mors;  the  cause  of  which  appeared,  after  his  death,  to 
have  been  a  great  quantity  of  water  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain. 

The  incubus  is  most  apt  to  seize  persons  when  lying  on 
their  back;  because  in  this  position,  on  account  of  the 
stomach  and  other  abdominal  viscera  pressing  more  upon 
the  diaphragm,  we  cannot  respire  with  the  same  ease  as 
when  we  sit  up,  or  lie  on  one  side.  Further,  in  that 
situation  of  the  body,  the  food  seems  to  lie  heavier  on  the 
stomach,  and  v^^ind  in  it  does  not  escape  so  reardiiy  by  the 
aesophagus  or  pylorus  as  in  an  erect  posture  when  these 
passages  are  higher  than  the  other  parts  of  the  stomach.* 

*  "  When  I  have  been  liable  to  be  attacked  with  a  sensation  of  faint- 
ness  at  my  stomach,  I  have  found  it  always  worse  when  I  lay  on  my 
back  in  the  night  time,  and  become  better  when  I  got  out  of  bed,  or  sat 
up  iji  it :  and  a  middle-aged  woman,  who,  in  the  mornings  was  frequently 
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We  are  only  affected  with  the  night-mare  in  time  of 
sleep,  because  the  strange  ideas  excited  in  the  mind,  in 
consequence  of  the  disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  are 
aot  then  corrected  by  the  external  senses,  as  they  are 
when  we  are  awake;  nor  do  we,  by  an  increased  resflka- 
tion,  or  other  motions  of  the  body,  endeavour  to  shake  off 
any  beginning  uneasy  sensation  about  the  stomach  or 
breast.  The  incubus  generally  seizes  one  in  his  first  sleep, 
but  seldom  towards  the  morning,  because  at  this  time  the 
stomach  is  much  less  loaded  with  food,  than  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  night. 

If  the  night-mare  were  owing  to  a  stagnation  of  the 
blood  in  the  lungs  from  the  weight  of  the  heart,  or  in  the 
sinuses  and  other  vessels  of  the  brain,  from  the  horizontal 
posture  of  the  body,  it  would  become  greater  the  longer  it 
continued,  and  would  scarce  ever  go  off  spontaneously ; 
but  we  know  that  this  disease,  after  affecting  people  for 
some  time,  often  gradually  ceases,  and  is  succeeded  by  re- 
freshing sleep  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  load  of  meat,  or  wind,  or 
other  cause  disagreeabl}^  affecting  the  nerves  of  the  sto- 
mach, is  removed,  the  oppression  and  weight  on  the  breast, 
wild  imaginations,  frightful  dreams,  &c.  vanish,  as  all 
these  proceed  originally  from  the  disorder  of  the  stomach. 
It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  observe,  that  as  neither  wind, 
tough  phlegm,  nor  crudities  in  the  stomach,  do  ever  occa- 
sion the  symptoms  of  the  hypochondriac  disease,  unless 
^he  nerves  of  that  organ  be  indisposed  ;  so  neither  an  hori- 
zontal posture,  sleep,  nor  heavy  suppers,  do  ever  produce 
the  night-mare,  at  least  in  any  considerable  degree,  unless 
the  person  be  predisposed  to  it  from  the  particular  con- 
dition of  the  nerves  of  his  stomach. 

subject  to  faintings,  found  that  she  could  prevent  them  by  getting  up  as 
soon  as  she  perceived  them  about  to  come  on." — Dr.  Whytt. 
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.  SFXT.  Lvir.  . 

Diabetes ;  or.  Immoderate  Flow  of  Urine. 

The  Diabetes  Meilitus*,  though  sometimes  terminating 
in  recovery,  is  yet  well  known  to  be  a  disease  which  has  in 
.general  resisted  every  remedy  hitherto  recommended  for 
its  removal.  Every  attempt,  therefore,  to  improve  the 
practice  in  that  affection,  may  justly  be  considered  as  de- 
serving particular  attention.  The  ingenious  Dr.  Rollo 
recommends  a  mode  of  treatment,  which,  in  some  in- 
stances, has  been  decidedly  productive  of  remarl^able  bene- 
fit. It  may  justly,  therefore,  be  considered  as  well  merit- 
ing a  fair  trial  in  future  cases. 

The  first  case  related,  is  that  of  Captain  Meredith,  of 
the  Royal  Artillery.  When  he  came  under  Dr.  Rollo's 
care,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1796,  he  voided  about  twelve 
quarts  of  urine  in  tw^enty-four  hours.  This  urine,  seven 
quart-bottles  of  which  he  had  preserved,  having  been 
voided  during  the  course  of  the  night,  was  of  a  light  straw 
colour,  had  no  urinous  smell,  but  emitted  somewhat  of  a 
violent  flavour,  and  was  very  sweet  to  the  taste.  He  was 
affected  with  excessive  thirst,  and  liad  drank,  during  the 
day,  seven  or  eight  quarts.  His  tongue  was  somewhat, 
whitish,  but  moist ;  there  was  a  cleanness  in  his  mouth, 
and  he  spat  a  white  frothy  saliva,  of  a  sv/eetish  taste.  His 
appetite  for  food  was  variable,  sometimes  unusually  keen, 
particularly  at  uncommon  times,  as  during  the  night.  His 
face  was  flushed,  his  skin  dry,  but  not  unusually  warm, 
and  his  pulse  did  not  exceed  eighty-four  strokes  in  the 
minute. 

*  From        tbrvoug'hj  and  ^a-tvu},  to  pas*,  and  inel,  "honey.. 
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He  was  frequently  sick,  and  threw  up  a  viscid  matter,  of 
a  bitterish  taste,  but  with  some  sweetness.  After  eating, 
he  complained  of  a  pain  of  his  stomach,  which  in  general 
continued  about  half  an  hour. 

He  complained  of  a  constant  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
kidneys,  extending  forwards,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
right,  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  a  greater  fulness  and 
tenderness  to  the  touch. 

There  was  likewise  a  retraction  of  the  testicle,  with  a 
weakness,  sense  of  coldness,  and  at  night  an  ojdematous 
swelling  of  the  leg  on  the  same  side. 

He  also  complained  of  a  pain  and  tenderness  of  the 
great  toe.  He  felt  also  a  singular  fluttering  sensation  in 
his  belly,  extending  from  the  situation  of  the  kidneys. 

He  was  regular  in  his  bowels,  though  sometimes  inclined 
to  costiveness.  His  stools  were  of  a  greenish  colour,  and 
had  no  unpleasant  smell. 

His  gums  were  reddish,  and  had  the  appearance  as  if 
affected  by  mercury.  The  teeth  felt  to  him  loose.  There 
was  a  fulness  about  the  eyes,  with  a  turbid  yellowish  cast, 
and  he  had  slight  occasional  head-achs. 

He  had  not  been  particularly  restricted  in  diet,  which 
consisted  of  animal  food  and  vegetables ;  and  he  drank 
from  a  pint  to  a  bottle  of  port  wine  daily.  His  other  drink 
was  toast  in  water. 

He  used  exercise,  both  in  the  way  of  riding  and  walk- 
ing;  but  he  could  not  walk  above  two  miles  without 
much  fatigue. 

At  this  times  thirty-six  ounces,  Troy  weight,  of  his 
urine,  analyzed  by  Mr.  Cruickshank,  yielded  by  evapora- 
tion three  ounces  and  one  drachm  of  saccharine  extract,  of 
the  appearance  of  molasses,  but  thicker.  According  to  this 
proportion,  his  whole  urine  for  a  day,  would  have  yielded 
twenty- nine  ounces  Troy  weight ;  an  astonishing  quan- 
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tity  to  be  separated  daily  frorii  the  system.  Treating  some 
of  this  extract  with  the  nitrous  acid,  Mr.  Cruicksharik 
procured  the  saccharine  or  oxalic  acid.  With  a  smalier 
proportion  of  the  acid,  it  produced  a  substance  which,  in 
appearance,  taste,  and  smell,  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  honey. 

Two  portions  of  blood,  about  four  ounces  each,  were 
.  taken  from  his  arm.  These,  in  appearance,  exactly  re- 
sembled'what  is  described  by  Dr.  Dobson,  excepting  that 
the  serum  did  not  impart  a  sensibly  sweet  taste.  The 
crassamentum  of  the  first  cup  had  a  slight  huffy  coat ;  the 
crassamentum  of  the  second  had  more.  The  bulty  coat 
in  both  was  of  a  bluish  colour,  similar  to  what  mercury 
sometimes  produces.  A  portion  of  blood  from  a  healthy 
person,  drawn  on  the  same  day,  was  placed  in  the  same 
room,  and  in  the  same  circumstances  with  one  of  the  por- 
tions of  diabetic  blood.  In  two  days  the  diabetic  blood 
assumed  a  caseous  appearance  on  the  surface,  and  the 
whole  mass  became  dry  and  resinous,  without  havmg  un- 
dergone any  apparent  putrefactive  process.  At  the  end  of 
sixteen  days  it  remained  in  the  same  state ;  whereas  the 
healthy  blood  exhibited  evident  marks  of  great  putrefac- 
tion in  four  days  ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  throw  it 
away  on  the  seventh. 

When  this  patient  came  under  Dr.  Rollo's  care,  his  dis- 
ease had  been  of  seven  months  standing.  During  that 
time  he  had  taken  some  remedies,  under  the  direction  of 
an  eminent  physician  at  Yarmouth,  the  principal  of  which 
were  Peruvian  bark  and  alum.  He  had  fallen  away  very 
considerably  in  flesh  and  fat ;  for,  in  October,  1794,  when 
in  apparent  health,  he  weighed  sixteen  stones  and  eight 
pounds  ;  and  in  November.  1796,  he  weighed  only  eleven 
stones  and  eight  pounds,  shewing  a  loss  by  the  disease  of 
,  no  less  than  five  stones  in  weight. 
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For  six  months  preceding  the  attack  of  the  diabetes,  he 
was  often  sick,  and  vomited  at  least  two  or  three  times  a 
week;  and  he  frequently  brought  up  from  the  stomach, 
during  these  vomittings,  different  things  which  he  had 
eaten  several  days  before.  These  seemed  to  be  unaltered, 
and  the  taste  was  very  generally  sour. 

He  always  ate  heartily,  and  drank  freely,  but  not  intern- 
perately.  He  was  fond  of  high-seasoned  and  fat  dishes. 
He  had  been  subjected  to  two  regular  attacks  of  the  gout, 
and  had  at  other  times  two  severe  fits  of  cholic.  He  had 
been  twice  married,  and  had  two  children.  He  was,  in 
the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  five  feet  eleven  inches 
high,  of  a  fair  complexion,  with  light  brown  hair,  and  dark 
blue  eyes. 

From  an  attentive  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  this  case,  what  appeared  to  Dr.  Rollo  to  be  the  principal 
objects  of  treatment,  were,  to  destroy  the  saccharine  pro- 
cess going  on  in  the  stomach,  to  promote  a  healthy  assi- 
mulation,  to  prevent  the  supposed  increase  of  absorption 
from  the  surface,  to  diminish  the  increased  action,  and  to 
change  the  imagined  derangement  of  the  kidneys. 

With  these  intentions  the  following  plan  of  treatment 
was  resolved  upon. 

1.  His  diet  to  consist  principally  of  animal  food  ;  for 
breakfast,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk  mixed  with  half 
a  pint  of  lime  water,  or  beef  tea,  with  toasted 
bread  ;  at  dinner,  game,  and  old  meats,  which  have 
been  long  kept,  and,  as  far  as  the  stomach  may  bear, 
fat  and  rancid  old  meats,  as  pork,  taking  care 
always  to  eat  in  moderation ;  for  supper,  the  same 
as  breakfast. 

3.  For  drink,  he  was  allowed  daily  four  quarts  of  water 
which  had  been  boiled,  and  in  which  was  dissolved 
a  drachm  of  the  kali  sulphuratum.     He  was 
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strictly  forbid  to  use  any  other  article,  excepting 
these,  either  in  the  way  of  meat  or  drink. 

3.  His  skin  to  be  anointed  with  hog's  lard  every  mora- 

ing.  Flannel  to  be  worn  next  the  skin, -and  the 
gentlest  exercise  only  to  be  permitted,  but  confine- 
ment to  be  preferred. 

4.  A  draught  to  be  taken  at  bed-time,  consisting  of 

twenty-five  drops  of  tartarised  antimonial  wine,  and 
twenty-five  of  tincture  of  opium,  and  the  quantities 
to  be  gradually  increased. 
,  5.  An  ulceration  about  the  size  of  half  a  crown,  v^as 
directed  to  be  produced,  and  maintained  externally, 
immediately  opposite  to  each  kidney. 
And  lastly,  his  bowels  were  to  be  kept  regularly  open,  by 

a  pill  of  equal  parts  of  aloes  and  soap. 
This  treatment  was  begun  19th  of  October,  and,  so 
soon  as  the  2 1st,  some  changes  occurred.  He  made,  in 
twenty-four  hours,  only  six  quarts  of  urine,  and  drank  only 
three  quarts  of  the  sulphurated  alkaline  water.  The  urine 
was  not  so  pale,  had  a  cloud  in  it,  and  was  more  urinous 
in  smell.  On  the  1st  of  November  the  urine  did  not  exceed 
four  quarts,  while  it  was  of  a  higher  colour,  and  more 
urinous  sraelL  His  skin  was  moist,  and  he  perspired 
freely ;  his  stools  were  large,  and  very  offensive,  and  he 
was  in  every  respect  much  easier,  though  he  complained 
of  much  pain  from  the  ulcerated  parts  of  the  loins.  Ima- 
gining that  the  quantity  of  alkaline  salt,  which  he  took 
daily  in  the  kali  sulphuratum,  might  have  some  improper 
effect  on  the  kidneys,  it  was  resolved  to  try  hepatised  am- 
monia, on  the  suggestion  of  Mr,  Cruickshank,  who  was  of 
opinion,  that  it  might  prove  a  more  certain  and  active 
medicine  in  diminishing  the  action  of  the  stomach,  as  well 
as  the  action  of  the  system  in  general.  He  was  therefore 
directed  to  take  five  drops  of  it,  in  each  half-pint  tumbler 
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full  of  water,  which  he  used  as  drink.  The  first  day  be 
took  thirty-five  drops  at  different  times,  which  in  the  even- 
ing produced  sickness  and  vomitting,  with  giddiness  and 
drowsiness.  He  w^as  therefore  directed  to  leave  off  the 
hepatised  anfinaonia  for  one  day,  and  then  to  begin  with 
two  drops  to  each  tumbler  full  of  water. 

On  the  fourth  he  drank  only  two  pints  of  water,  and 
made  only  two  quarts  of  urine,  which  was  not  sweet,  and 
deposited  a  red  sandy,  or  lateritious  sediment.  On  the  5th 
of  November,  the  opiate,  at  bed-time,  was  discontinued  ; 
and  on  the  8th  the  rubbing  with  the  hog's  lard  was  left 
off. 

Between  the  4ih  and  14th  of  Novembey,  in  consequence 
of  some  irregularities  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  particu- 
larly drinking  beer  and  tea,  the  disease  was,  to  a  slight 
degree,  reproduced.  On  the  14th,  therefore,  an  entire  ab- 
stinence from  vegetable  matter  was  directed  ;  nothing  was 
allowed  approaching  nearer  to  it  than  milk ;  and  even  this 
was  directed  to  be  left  off,  and  strong  beef- tea  substituted, 
should  the  disease  not  disappear.  This  soon  produced  a 
favourable  change,  his  urine  became  again  of  a  much  higher 
colour,  and  its  smell  and  taste  quite  urinous. 

He  afterwards  continued  for  some  time  with  tolemble 
regularity  on  the  course  already  mentioned,  and  by  the 
^  18th  of  December  his  disease  seemed  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  overcome ;  he  was  therefore  desired  to  eat  half  a 
pound  of  bread  as  a  daily  allowance,  and  to  take  exercise 
more  freely. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  Dr.  Rollo  found  that  since 
the  18th  he  had  continued  free  from  the  disease.  He  was 
now  in  high  spirits,  and  rapidly  gaining  flesh.  His  urine 
did  not  exceed  two  pints  in  the  four  and  twenty  hours.  It 
was  often  under  that  quantity,  and  perfectly  urinous.  He 
now  weighed  thirteen  stones  and  one  pound  I  so  that  he 
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liad  gained  about  a  stone  and  a  half  since  the  end  of  No- 
vember ;  which  furnished  a  convincing  proof,  not  only 
of  the  removal  of  the  disease,  but  also  of  the  disposition 
to  it. 

After  this  period,  Captain  Meredith  might  be  considered 
as  continuing  free  from  complaints.  He  took  exercise 
freely,  both  in  the  way  of  walking  and  riding.  He  ate  a 
sufficient  proportion  of  bread,  potatoes,  and  other  vegeta- 
bles, without  any  inconvenience.  His  appetite  was  good 
and  natural,  and  his  bowels  regularly  open.  His  urine 
continued  perfectly  natural,  and,  in  general,  did  not  ex- 
ceed a  quart  in  twenty-four  hours.  Of  this  urine,  which 
was  of  the  ordinary  taste  and  smell,  nine  ounces  were  eva- 
porated, and  yielded  of  a  brown  and  pungently  saline  bit- 
terish-tasted matter,  without  tenacity,  three  drachms  and 
twenty  grains,  a  product  excessively  different  from  the 
-saccharine  extract  resembling  molasses,  which  his  urine 
yielded  in  October.  The  product  now  obtained  was  very 
nearly  the  same,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  as  Dr. 
Rollo  obtained  from  his  own  urine,  which  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe,  wa^  in  the  healthy  state, 
ll^  About  the  middle  of  March,  Captain  Meredith  continu- 
ing in  a  state  of  health,  was  ordered  on  active  service :  to 
which  he  very  readily  assented,  being  satisfied  that  his 
health  now  enabled  him  to  execute  the  duties  of  his 
station. 

The  second  case  which  Dr.  Rollo  has  here  very  minutely 
detailed,  but  into  the  particulars  of  which  we  cannot  pro- 
pose to  enter,  is  that  of  a  general  officer  in  the  57th  year  of 
his  age,  with  whom  the  urinary  discharge  amounted  to 
ten  or  twelve  pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  and,  while 
the  urine  had  a  very  sweet  taste,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
subjected  to  the  other  common  symptoms  of  diabetes. 
After  his  disease  had  been  of  at  least  three  years  standing. 
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and  after  recourse  had  been  had  to  the  assistance  of  several 
eminent  physicians,  without  benefit,  he  came  under  Dr, 
Rollo's  care,  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1797. 

Nearly  the  same  plan  of  treatment,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  diet  of  animal  food,  was  here  directed,  as  in 
the  case  of  Captain  Meredith.  In  a  very  short  time,  a 
remarkable  change  for  the  better  was  produced.  His  thirst 
was  diminished,  and  his  urine  rarely  exceeded  two,  three, 
or  at  the  utmost  four  pints,  in  twenty-four  hours,  being  at 
the  same  time  of  the  natural  sensible  qualities.  In  this 
WW  he  continued  to  the  end  of  Februar^^,  gradually  reco- 
vering flesh  and  strength.  He  now  resolved  on  returning 
to  his  residence  at  Portsmouth.  He  had  very  great  im- 
patience under  restriction.  But  on  parting  from  Dr.  Rollo, 
he  was  told,  that,  for  preventing  the  return  of  his  disease, 
every  thing  depended  on  himself ;  and  he  acknowledged 
the  truth  of  the  observation. 

He  bore  his  journey  very  well,  and  arrives!  at  Ports* 
mouth  on  the  27th  of  February.  But  having  eaten  some 
vegetables  on  the  road  the  day  before,  he  was  attacked 
■with  a  bowel  complaint.  On  the  6th  of  March  he  had  a 
return  of  his  bowel  complaint,  from  eating  beet- root.  On 
the  9th  he  had  the  sanction  of  a  physician  to  eat  what  he 
pleased,  and  to  drink  wine.  The  disease  was  soon  repro- 
duced, for  his  urine  became  sweet,  and  was  increased  m 
quantity,  with  a  return  of  thirst  and  feverishness.  Yet 
this  case,  Dr.  Rollo  justly  observes,  adds  strength  to  the 
conclusions  derived  from  the  former  case. 

From  the  two  cases  Dr.  Rollo  draws  some  general  in- 
ferences.   He  concludes, 

1.  That  the  diabetus  meilitos  is  a  disease  of  the  stomachy 

proceeding  from  some  morbid  changes  in  the  natu- 
ral powers  of  digestion  and  assimulation. 

2.  That  the  kidneys  and  other  parts  of  the  system,  as 
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the  head  and  skin,  are  affected  secondarily,  and 
generally  by  sympathy,  as  well  as  by  a  peculiar 
stimulus, 

S.  That  the  stomach  affection  consists  in  an  increased 
action  and  secretion,  with  vitiation  of  the  gastric 
fluid,  and,  probably,  on  too  active  a  state  of  the  lac- 
teal absorbents. 

4-  That  the  cure  of  the  disease  is  accomplished  by  regi- 
men, and  medicines  preventing  the  formation  of 
sugar,  and  diminishing  the  increased  action  of  the 
stomach. 

5.  That  confinement,  an  entire  abstinence  from  every 

species  of  vegetable  matter,  a  diet  solely  of  animal 
food,  with  emetics,  hepatised  ammonia,  and  nar- 
cotics, comprehend  the  principal  means  to  be 
employed. 

6.  That  the  success  of  the  treatment  in  a  great  measure 

establishes  the  five  preceding  inferences. 

7.  That  the  saccharine  matter  of  the  disease  is  formed 

in  the  stomach,  and  chiefly  from  vegetable  matter, 
as  has  been  shewn  by  the  immediate  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  abstinence  from  vegetable  matter,  and 
the  use  of  animal  food  solely. 

8.  That  acescency  is  predominant  in  diabetic  stomachs^ 

which  continues  even  some  time  after  the  entire 
abstinence  from  vegetable  matter,  and  after  the  for- 
mation of  sugar;  and  that  while  such  acescency 
remains,  the  disposition  to  the  disease  may  be  sup- 
posed to  continue. 

9.  That  the  saccharine  matter  may  be  removed  in  three 

days,  and,  by  avoiding  vegetable  matter,  will  not 
again  be  reproduced ;  but  we  are  not  yet  able  to 
state  accurately,  when  the  disease,  and  the  disposi- 
tion to  it,  can  be  finally  removed. 
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10.  That  there  are  two  circumstances  to  be  considered 
in  this  disease,  which  we  may  separate  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  treatment.  As  it  has  been  shewn^  that 
though  the  formation  of  sugar  was  prevented,  yet 
the  increased  action  of  the  stomach  remained,  and 
maintained  the  defect  of  assimulation,  which  pre- 
vented nutrition.  Hence  two  objects  occur  in  the 
cure  ;  for  it  is  not  yet  determined,  whether  the  pre- 
venting the  formation  of  sugar,  by  an  entire  absti- 
nence from  vegetable  matter,  and  the  use  of  animal 
food,  with  fats,  if  properly  persevered  in,  might  not 
ultimately  comprehend  the  other,  namely,  the  re- 
moval of  the  morbid  action  of  the  stomach. 

11.  That  the  lungs  and  skin  have  no  connection  with 
the  production  of  the  disease. 

12.  That  the  quantity  of  urine  is  probably  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  fluids  taken  in,  and  has  but  little 
dependence  on  absorption  of  fluids,  from  the  sur- 
face of  either  skin  or  lungs. 

13.  That  though  the  disease  has  been  shewn  to  consist 
in  an  increased  morbid  action  of  the  stomach,  and 
probably  too  great  a  secretion,  with  vitiation  of  the 
gastric  fluid  ;  yet  the  peculiar  Or  specific  condition 
of  either,  as  forming  the  disease,  is  acknowledged 
to  lie  in  obscurity,  and  must  remain  so  till  the  phy- 
siology of  healthful  digestion  be  properly  explained 
and  established. 

14.  That  the  first  case  had  only  been  of  about  seven  or 
eight  months  duration  when  the  treatment  com- 
menced ;  but  the  second  case  had  been  upwards  of 
three  years  continuance.  The  age  of  the  one  w^as 
thirty-four ;  of  the  other,  fifty-seven ;  circum- 
stances which  constituted  material  differences, 
though  they  seemed  not  to  create  corresponding 
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difficulties  in  the  treatment,  so  far  as  the  direct 
remc)val  of  the  complaint  was  concerned.  They 
may  however  retard,  in  the  one  instance,  the  entire 
restoration  of  health. 

15.  That,  in  both  cases,  deviations  occurred  in  the  ma- 
nagement, and  were  respectively  followed  by  repro- 
ductions of  the  disease,  knd,  though  disadvantage- 
ous to  the  patients,  have  confirmed  our  views  of  its 
nature  and  treatment. 

16.  And,  lastly,  that  from  both  cases  we  may  warrant 
this  general  conclusion,  that  the  diabetes  mellitus 
is  so  far  understood  as  to  be  successfully  cured*. 

SECT.  LIX. 

Choleraf  Morbus, 

The  Cholera  Morbus  may  properly  be  considered  under 
the  head  of  those  diseases  which  depend  on  the  increased 
secretion  of  bile.  It  takes  place,  with  different  degrees  of 
violence,  in  different  habits;  in  some  it  is  so  acute  as  to 
prove  fatal  in  a  few  hours,  while  in  others  it  is  expressed 
only  by  a  slight  purgative  and  emetic  operation.  In  gene- 
ral the  symptoms  are  as  follow  : 

The  patient  is  seized 

1.  With  a  violent  discharge  of  a  dark  coloured  fluid,  in 

large  quantity,  and  somewhat  of  a  bitter  taste,  both 
from  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

2.  With  much  pain  and  anxiety  about  the  prcecordia, 

*  Vide  Dr.  RoUo's  admirable  work  on  Diabetes,  in  tv.^o  volumes,  second 
edition ;  which  proves  how  considerable  an  advance  may  be  made  in 
an  obscure  disease,  by  the  persevering  industry  of  a  philosophic  prac- 
titioner. 

t  From  X'^^^f        and  fon,  a  flux. 

Vol.  IL  S 
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o.  Together  with  cramps  or  spasms,  particularly  of  the 
lower  extremities. 

4.  There  is  a  considerable  degree  of  thirst 

5.  The  pulse  is  extremely  quick  and  weak.    When  the 

disease  proves  fatal,  the  pulse  intermits  and  be- 
comes more  feeble,  the  extremities  become  cold,  the 
patient  is  seized  with  hiccup,  and  dies  in  the  same 
manner  as  persons  do  from  inflammation  of  the 
bowels. 

This  disease  is  most  prevalent  in  this  country,  in  the 
mc^nths  of  August  and  September,  so  as  to  be  considered  as 
an  autumnal  epidemic.  It  frequently  takes  place  sponta- 
neously, and  independently  of  any  sensible  occasional 
Cause  being  applied ;  at  other  times  it  is  evidently  con- 
nected with  a  sudden  change  of  temperature  in  those 
mo'nths. 

It  may  likewise  arise  from  the  intemperate  use  of  food 
of  difficult  digestion,  and  unripe  fruits.  In  the  autumn,  the 
hepatic  system  is  more  irritable  in  this  country  than  at  any 
other  season ;  and  the  diseases,  which  pr^^vail  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  are  obviously  connected 
with  the  state  of  the  biliary  secretion,  and  approach  in 
their  nature  to  such  as  prevail  in  warm  climates. 

The  fluid  disciiarged  in  the  Cholera  Morbus  is  evidently 
bilious,  but  it  is  bile  in  a  very  diseased  state,  by  no  means 
corresponding  with  the  cliaracter  of  the  natural  or  healthy 
state  of  that  fluid. 

SECT.  LX. 

^  Icterus*  ;  or,  Jaundice, 

If,  after  bile  is  secreted,  its  free  admission  into  the 
duodenum  be  impeded,  so  that  an  accumulation  of  it  takes 


*  From  ixre^oj^  the  name  of  a  bird,  whose  plumage  is  yellow- 
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|>lace  in  tho  excretory  ducts  of  the  liver ;  it  either  regurgi«* 
tates  into  the  habit  by  the  hepatic  veins,  or  is  absorbed  by 
the  lymphatic  system ;  in  either  case  it  produces  the  dis- 
ease called  jaundice  ;  the  history  and  cure  of  which  I  shall 
tiow  endeavour  to  explain. 

This  is  a  disease  to  which  women  are  more  subject  than 
men,  and  adults  than  children  ;  though  it  takes  place  occa- 
sionally in  persons  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes.  It  is 
attended 

I.  With  a  sense  of  lassitude  and  languor. 

A  sense  of  pain  and  tension,  or  weight  and  oppression 
about  the  prascordia. 

3.  There  is  frequently  much  anxiety,  and 

4.  Some  degree  of  difficulty  in  breathing. 

5.  The  eyes  and  roots  of  the  nails  first  become  yellow. 
<5.  Afterwards  the  whole  body,  which  is  also  sometimes 

attended  with  an  itching  of  the  skin. — The  disease 
is  often  accompanied 

7.  With  nausea. 

8.  Vomitting. 

9.  Flatulency. 

10.  Acidity. 

II.  Indigestion:  and 

12.  The  fasces,  which  are  commonly  of  a  white  colour, 
have  not  the  usual  foeculent  smell. 

13.  Solid  food  generally  tastes  bitter  in  the  mouth  in 
some,  and 

14.  In  the  most  unfavourable  state  of  the  disease  there 
occurs  hiccup,  and 

15.  Occasional  paroxysms  of  rigor,  or  chilliness. 

16.  The  pain  is  sometimes  extremely  acute  in  the  right 
hypochondrium,  or  in  the  epigastrium. 

17.  The  state  of  the  pulse  varies  ;  in  general  it  is  quicker 

S2 
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than  natural,  though  in  some  cases,  especially  dur- 
ing the  passage  of  a  gall-stone,  it  is  slower. 

18.  It  is  said  to  have  happeued,  that  objects  appear  to 
the  patient  of  a  yellow  colour. 

This  disease  is  frequent  during  pregnancy,  and  in  early 
infancy;  in  both,  however,  it  is  of  a  very  short  duration. 

Its  decline  is  marked  by  a  gradual  diminution  of  the 
sense  of  weight,  oppression,  or  uneasiness  about  the  prae- 
cordia  ;  a  return  of  appetite  and  digestion ;  the  colour  of 
the  ui^ine  becomes  more  diluted  ;  it  is  secreted  in  a  larger 
quantity :  the  stools  acquire  a  yellow  colour,  are  more 
copious,  and  more  easily  procured  ;  sometimes  hard  and 
concrete  matter  is  found  in  the  faeces. 

It  is  a  disease  into  which  a  patient  is  very  liable  to  re- 
lapse. It  is  very  unfavourable  if  the  pain  be  violent,  and 
attended  with  a  quick  pulse,  loss  both  of  strength  and 
flesh,  with  occasional  chilliness,  watchfulness,  and  melan- 
choly; under  those  circumstances,  he  becomes  subject 
either  to  profuse  sweating  or  hiemorrhagy.  When  these 
symptoms  attend  it,  the  disease  frequently  terminates  in  a 
confirmed  ascites. 

Under  such  circumstances  we  may  conclude,  that 
though  some  bile  must  be  secreted,  and  that  its  regurga- 
tion,  or  absorption,  is  the  consequence  of  some  resistance 
to  its  free  ingress  into  the  duodenum  ;  yet  that  part  of  the 
liver  is,  in  its  structure,  or  organization,  materially  dis- 
eased, a  circumstance  which,  though  frequently  attendant 
on  jaundice,  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  constitute  the 
disease. 

On  dissection,  various  appearances  present  themselves 
to  our  notice.  The  brain,  the  bones,  and  even  the  car- 
tilages, are  found  deeply  tinged  of  a  yellow  colour.  The 
pori  biliarii,  and  some  of  the  larger  branches  of  the  hepa- 
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tic  ducts,  are  found  sometimes  obliterated  by  diseascfd 
structure.  Gall-stones  are  often  found  in  the  ductus  com- 
munis, but  more  frequently  in  the  gait  bladder  and  cystic- 
duct.  In  some  a  thickening  and  diseased  structure  of  the 
ductus  communis  has  taken  place^  not  unlike  what  has 
been  observed  in  the  oesophagus.  In  many  cases  there 
have  been  appearances  of  mechanical  pressure  from  the 
distention  and  tumour  of  surrounding  and  Beighbourlng 
parts,  as  of  the  pancreas,  duodenum,  and  colon,  either  of 
a  temporary  or  permanent  nature;  hence  a  jaundice  may 
arise  from  pressure  during  pregniancy.  The  bile  has  been 
found  of  a  very  viscid,  and  pitchy  consistence,  especially 
in  the  gall  bladder,  passing  from  the  cystic  to  the  common 
duct,  and  thereby  perhaps  resisting  the  passage  of  the  more 
fluid  hepatic  bile,  which  would  otherwise  flow  freely  intQ 
the  duodenum* 

SECT.  LXI. 

Cdlica*  Colic ^  and  Iliac  Passion, 

The  principal  symptom  of  this  disease  is^ 
1.  A  pain  felt  in  the  lower  belly.  H 
It  is  seldom  fixed  and  pungent  in  one  part,  but  is 
a  painful  distention  in  some  measure  spreading  over 
the  whole  of  the  belly,  and  particularly  with  a  sense 
of  twisting  or  wringing  round  the  navel. 
3.  At  the  same  time,  with  this  pain,  the  navel  and  te- 
guments of  the  belly  are  frequently  drawn  inwards, 
and  often  the  muscles  of  the  belly  are  spasmodi- 
cally contracted,  and   this  in   separate  portions, 
giving  the  appearance  of  a  bag  full  of  rouud  balls. 
Such  pains,  in  a  certain  degree,  sometimes  occur  in  cases 


*  From  xo^r/,  one  of  the  large  intestines. 
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®f  diarrhcea  and  cholera ;  but  these  are  less  violent  and 
more  transitory,  and  are  named  gripings. 

4.  It  is  only  when  more  violent  and  permanent,  and 
attended  with  costiveness,  that  they  constitute 
colic. 

5.  This  is  also  commonly  attended  with  vomiting, 
which  in  many  cases  is  frequently  repeated,  espe- 
cially when  any  thing  is  taken  down  into  the  sto- 
mach ;  and  in  such  vomitings,  not  only  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  are  thrown  up,  but  also  the 
contents  of  the  duodenum,  and  therefore  frequent]/ 
a  quantity  of  bile. 

In  some  cases  of  colic, 
1.  The  peristaltic  motion  is  inverted  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  contents  of  the  great  guts,  and 
therefore  stereo raceous  matter,  is  thrown  up  by 
vomiting;  and  the  same  inversion  appears  still 
more  clearly  from  this,  that  what  is  thrown  inta 
the  rectum  by  glister  is  again  thrown  out  by  the 
mouth. 

1^.  In  these  circumstances  of  inversion  the  disease  has 
been  named  Ileus,  or  the  Iliac  Passion;  and  this  has 
been  supposed  to  be  a  peculiar  disease  distinct 
from  colic;  but  to  me  it  appears  that  the  two 
diseases  are  owing  to  the  same  proximate  cause, 
and  have  the  same  symptoms  only  in  different 
degree. 

The  colic  is  often  without  any  pyrexia  attending  it. — 
Sometimes,  however,  an  inflammation  comes  upon  the 
part  of  the  intestine  especially  affected  ;  and  this  inflam- 
mation aggravates  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  being 
probably  what  brings  on  the  most  considerable  inversion 
of  the  peristaltic  motion;  and,  as  the  stercoraceous  vomit- 
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ing  is  what  especially  distinguishes  the  Ileus,  this  has 
been  considered  as  always  depending  on  an  inflammation 
of  the  intestines.  However,  I  can  affirm,  that  as  there 
are  inflammations  of  the  intestines  without  stercoraceou^ 
vomiting,  so  I  have  seen  instances  of  stercoraceous  vomit- 
ing without  inflammation;  and  there  is  therefore  no 
ground  for  distinguishing  ileus  from  colic,  but  as  a  higher 
degree  of  the  same  affection. 

The  symptoms  of  the  colic,  and  the  dissections  of  bodies 
dead  of  this  disease,  show  very  clearly,  that  it  depends 
upon  a  spasmodic  constriction  of  a  part  of  the  intestines; 
and  that  this  therefore  is  to  be  considered  as  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  disease.  In  some  of  the  dissections  of  per- 
sons dead  of  this  disease,  an  intus-susceptioo  has  been 
remarked  to  have  happened ;  but  whether  tbis  be  con- 
stantly the  case  in  all  the  appearances  of  ileus^  is  not. 
certainly  determined. 

^    SECT,  LXIL 
Diarrhcsa,^  or  Looseness^ 

This  disease  is  characterised, 
1.  By  an  increased  evacuation  by  stool. 

This  leading  and  characteristic  symptom  is  so  diversi- 
fied in  its  degree,  in  its  causes,  and  in  the  variety  of  mat- 
ter evacuated,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  any 
general  history  of  the  disease. 

It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  dysentery,  by  not  being 
contagious,  by  being  generally  without  fever,  and  by 
being  with  the  evacuation  of  the  natural  excrements,  which 
are  at  least  for  some  time  retained  in  dysentery.    The  two 

*  From  o^oc,  through,  and  ^eo.-,  to  fiow> 
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diseases  have  been  commonly  distinguished  by  the  gripings 
being  more  violent  in  the  dysentery  ;  and  they  are  com- 
monly less  violent  and  less  frequent  in  diarrhosa:  but  as 
they  frequently  do  occur  in  this  also,  and  sometimes  to  a 
considerable  degree,  so  they  do  not  afford  any  proper 
distinction.f 

A  diarrhoea  is  to  be  distinguished  from  cholera  chiefly 
by  the  difference  of  their  causes ;  which  in  cholera  is  of 
one  peculiar  kind ;  but  in  diarrhoea  is  prodigiously  diver- 
sified, as  we  shall  see  presently.  It  has  been  common  to 
distinguish  cholera  by  the  evacuation  downwards  being  of 
bilious  matter,  and  by  this  being  always  accompanied  with 
a  vomiting  of  the  same  kind  ;  but  it  does  not  universally 
apply,  as  a  diarrhoea  is  sometimes  attended  with  vomiting, 
and  even  of  bilious  matter. 

The  disease  of  diarhoea,  thus  distinguished,  is  very 
greatly  diversified  ;  but  in  all  cases,  the  frequency  of  stools 
is  to  be  imputed  to  a  preternatural  increase  of  the  peris- 
taltic motion  in  the  whole,  or  at  least  in  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  intestinal  canal.  This  increased  action  is 
in  different  degrees,  is  often  convulsive  and  spasmodic, 
and  at  any  rate  is  a  motus  ahnormis ;  for  which  reason, 
(says  Cullen)  in  the  methodical  Nosology,  I  have  referred 
it  to  the  order  of  spasmi. 

•  Upon  the  same  ground  as  I  consider  the  disease  named 
Lientery  to  be  an  increased  peristaltic  motion  over  the 
whole  of  the  intestinal  canal,  arising  from  a  peculiar  irrita- 
bility, I  have  considered  it  as  merely  a  species  of  diarrhoea. 
The  idea  of  a  laxity  of  the  intestinal  canal  being  the  cause 
either  of  lientery,  or  other  species  of  diarrhoea,  appears  to 
me  to  be  without  foundation,  except  in  the  single  case 

f  Tenesmus  is  a  distinguishing  symptom  of  dysentery,  hut  it  is  some- 
times present  in  diarrhcea  also ;  especially  those  diarrhoeas  which  proceed 
from  acrid  or  putrid  substances  in  the  intestines. 
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of  frequent  liquid  stools  from  a  palsy  of  tlie  sphincter 
ani. 

The  increased  action  of  the  peristaltic  motion,  I  con- 
sider as  always  the  chief  part  of  the  proximate  cause  of 
diarrhoea:  but  the  disease  is  further,  and  indeed  chiefly, 
diversified  by  the  different  causes  of  this  increased  action ; 
which  we  are  now  to  inquire  into. 

The  several  causes  of  the  increased  action  of  the  intes- 
tines may  be  referred,  I  think,  in  the  first  place,  to  two 
general  heads. 

The  first  is,  of  the  diseases  of  certain  parts  of  the  body 
which,  either  from  a  consent  of  the  intestines  with  these 
parts,  or  from  the  relation  which  the  intestines  have  to 
the  whole  system,  occasion  an  increased  action  of  the 
intestines,  without  the  transference  of  any  stimulant  mat- 
ter from  the  primary  diseased  part  to  them. 

The  second  head  of  the  causes  of  the  increased  action 
of  the  intestines  is  of  the  stimuli  of  various  kinds,  which 
are  applied  directly  to  the  intestines  themselves. 

That  affections  of  other  parts  of  the  system  may  affect 
the  intestines  without  transference  or  application  of  any 
stimulant  matter,  we  learn  from  hence,  that  the  passions 
of  the  mind  do  in  some  persons  excite  diarrhoea. 

That  diseases  in  other  parts  may  in  like  manner  affect 
the  intestines,  appears  from  the  dentition  of  infants  fre- 
quently exciting  diarrhoea.  I  believe  that  the  gout  often 
affords  another  instance  of  the  same  kind ;  and  probably 
there  are  others  also,  though  not  well  ascertained. 

The  stimuli,  which  may  be  applied  to  the  intestines,  are 
of  very  various  kinds,  and  are  either, 

1.  Matters  introduced  by  the  mouth. 

2.  Matters  poured  into  the  intestines  by  the  several 
excretories  opening  into  thenx 
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5,  Matters  poured  from  certain  pretematurai  openings 
made  into  them  in  certain  diseases. 

Of  those  introduced  by  the  mouth,  the  first  to  be  men- 
tioned are  the  aliments  commonly  taken  in.  Too  great  ® 
quantity  of  these  taken  in,  often  prevents  their  due  diges«» 
tion  in  the  stomach;  and  by  being  thus  sent  in  their  crude, 
and  probably  acrid^  state  to  the  intestines,  they  frequently 
excite  diarrhoea. 

The  same  aliments,  though  in  proper  quantity,  yet 
liaving  too  great  a  proportion,  as  frequently  happens,  of 
saline  or  saccharine  matter  along  with  themj  prove  stimu- 
lant to  the  intestines,  and  excite  diarrhcea. 

But  our  aliments  prove  especially  the  causes  of  diarrhoea, 
according  as  they,  from  their  own  nature,  or  from  the 
weakness  of  the  stomach,  are  disposed  to  undergo  ao 
undue  degree  of  fermentation  there,  and  thereby  become 
stimulant  to  the  intestines.  Thus  acescent  aliments  are 
ready  to  produce  diarrhcea;  but  whether  from  their  having 
apy  directly  purgative  quality,  or  only  as  mixed  in  an 
ever  proportion  with  the  bile,  is  not  well  determined. 

Not  only  the  acescent,  but  also  the  putrescent  disjwsi- 
tion  of  the  aliments,  seems  to  occasion  a  diarrhoea;  and  it 
appears  that  even  the  effluvia  of  putrid  bodies,  taken  in 
any  way  in  laige  quantity,  have  the  same  effect. 

Are  oils  or  fats,  taken  in  as  part  of  our  aliments,  ever 
the  cause  of  diarrhoea  ?  and  if  so,  in  what  manner  do  they 
operate?* 

The  other  matters  introduced  by  the  mouth,  which  may 
be  causes  of  diarrhcea,  are  those  thrown  in  either  as  medi- 
cines, or  poisons  that  have  the  faculty  of  stimulating  tlic 

*  Rancid  oils  and  fats  certainly  irritate  the  intcatin^;,  and  may  these- 
i'ore  produce  Aiarrboca  from  their  oxy^<oxi. 
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alimentary  canal.  Thus,  in  the  list  o^the  Materia  Med ica, 
we  have  a  long  catalogue  of  those  named  purgatives;  and 
in  the  list  of  poisons,  we  have  many  possessed  of  the  same 
quality.  The  former  given  in  a  certain  quantity,  occasion 
a  temporary  diarrhoea ;  and  given  in  very  large  doses,  may 
occasion  it  in  excess,  and  continue  it  longer  than  usual, 
producing  that  species  of  diarrhoaa  named  a  Hyperca-^ 
tharsis. 

The  matters  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestines 
from  the  excretories  opening  into  them,  and  which  may 
occasion  diarrhoea,  are  either  those  from  the  pancreatic  or 
biliary  duct,  or  those  from  the  excretories  in  the  coats  of 
the  intestines  themselves. 

What  changes  may  happen  to  the  pancreatic  juice,  I 
dp  not  exactly  know ;  but  I  suppose  that  an  acrid  fluid 
may  issue  from  the  pancreas,  even  while  still  entire  in  its 
structure;  but  more  especially  when  it  is  in  a  suppurated, 
scirrhous,  or  cancerous  state,  that  a  ve^y  acrid  matter  may 
be  poured  out  by  the  pancreatic  duct,  and  occasion  diar- 
rhoea. 

We  know  well,  that  from  the  biliary  duct  the  bile  may 
be  poured  out  in  greater  quantity  than  usual ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  of  its  being  also  sometimes  poured  out  of  a 
more  than  ordinary  acrid  quality.  It  is  very  probable,  that 
in  both  ways  the  bile  is  frequently  a  cause  of  diarrhoEja. 

Thougb  I  have  said  above  that  diarrhoea  may  be  com- 
monly distinguished  from  cholera,  I  must  admit  here, 
that  as  the  causes  producing  that  state  of  the  bile 
which  occasions  cholera,  may  occur  in  all  the  differeiit 
possible  degrees  of  force,  so  as,  on  one  occasion,  to  pro- 
duce the  most  violent  and  distinctly  marked  cholera  ;  but, 
upon  another,  to  produce  only  the  gentlest  diarrhoea ; 
which,  however,  will  be  the  same  disease,  only  varying  in 
degree.    So  I  think  it  provable,  that  in  warm  climates. 
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and  in  warm  seasons,  a  diarrhoea  hiliosa  of  this  kind  may 
frequently  occur,  not  to  be  always  certainly  distinguished 
from  cholera. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  sufficiently  probable,  that, 
in  some  cases,  the  bile^  without  having  been  acted  upon 
by  the  heat  of  the  climate  or  season,  may  be  redundant  and 
acrid,  and  prove  therefore  a  particular  cause  of  diarrhoea. 

Beside  bile  frjom  the  several  causes  and  in  the  conditions 
mentioned,  the  biliary  duct  may  pour  out  pus,  or  other 
matter,  from  abscesses  in  the  liver,  which  may  be  the  cause 
of  diarrhoea. 

Practical  writers  take  notice  of  a  diarrhea  wherein  a 
thin  and  bloody  liquid  is  discharged,  which  they  suppose? 
io  have  proceeded  from  the  liver,  and  have  therefore  given 
the  disease  the  name  of  Hepatirrhoea* ;  but  we  have  not 
met  with  any  instance  of  this  kind  ;  and  therefore  cannot 
properly  say  any  thing  concerning  it. 

A  second  set  of  excretories,  from  which  matter  is  poured 
into  the  cavity  of  the  intestines,  are  those  from  the  coats 
of  the  intestines  themselves  ;  and  are  either  the  exhalants 
proceeding  directly  from  the  extremities  of  the  arteries,  or 
the  excretories  from  the  mucous  follicles:  and  both  these 
sources  occur  in  prodigious  number  over  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  whole  intestinal  canal.  It  is  probable  that  it  is 
chiefly  the  effusion  from  these  which,  in  most  instances, 
gives  the  matter  of  the  liquid  stools  occurring  in  diarrhoea. 

The  matter  from  both  sources  may  be  -  poured  out  in 
larger  quantit}^  than  usual,  merely  by  the  increased  action; 
of  the  intestines,  whether  that  be  excited  by  the  passions 
bf  the  mind,  by  diseases  in  other  parts  of  the  system,  or 
by  the  various  stimulants  mentioned ;  or  the  quantity  of 
matter  poured  out  may  be  increased,  not  so  much  by  the 

*  From  vivsif,  the  liver,  and  pfiw^  to  flow.  ' 
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siicreased  action  of  the  intestines,  as  by  an  increased  afflux 
of  fluids  from  other  parts  of  th<5  system. 

Thus,  cold  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  sup- 
pressed perspiration,  may  determine  a  greater  quantity  of 
fluids  to  the  intestines. 

Thus,  in  the  ischuria^  retialis,  the  urine  taken  into  the 
blood-vessels  is  sometimes  determined  to  pass  off  again  by 
the  intestines. 

In  hke  manner,  pus  or  serum  may  be  absorbed  from"  the 
cavities  in  which  they  have  been  stagnant,  and  be  again 
poured  out  into  the  intestines,  as  frequently  happens,  in 
particular  v^^ith  respect  to  the  vi^ater  of  dropsy. 

It  is  to  be  observed  here,  that  a  diarrhoea  may  be  excited 
not  only  by  a  copious  afflux  of  the  system,  but  hkewise 
by  the  mere  determination  of  various  acrid  matters  from 
the  mass  of  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestines.  Thus 
it  is  supposed  that  the  morbific  matter  of  fevers  is  some- 
times thrown  out  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestines, 
gives  a  critical  diarrhoea,  and  whether  I  do,  or  do  not, 
admit  the  doctrine  of  critical  evacuations,  I  think  it  is 
probable  that  the  morbific  matter  of  the  exanthemata  is 
frequently  thrown  upon  the  intestines,  and  occasions 
diarrhoea. 

It  is  to  me  further  probable,  that  the  putrescefit 
matter  diffused  over  the  mass  of  blood  in  putrid  diseases, 
is  frequently  poured  out  by  the  exhalants  into  the  intes- 
tines, and  proves  there  the  cause,  at  least  in  part,  of  the 
diarrhoea  so  commonly  attending  these  diseases. 

Upon  this  subject  of  the  matters  poured  into  the  cavity 
"  of  the  intestines,  I  have  chiefly  considered  them  as  poured 
out  in  unusual  quantity  :  but  it  is  probable  that,  for  the 
most  part,  they  are  also  changed  in  their  quality,  and 


*  From  icrx<^?  to  restrain j  and  y^ov,  the  urine. 
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become  of  a  more  acrid  and  slimulani  nature,  upon 
which  account  especially  it  is  that  they  excite,  or  at 
least  increase  a  diarrhoea. 

How  far,  and  in  what  manner,  the  exhalant  fluid  may 
be  changed  in  its  nature  and  quality,  we  do  not  certainly 
know ;  but  with  respect  to  the  fluid  from  the  mucous 
excretories,  v^e  know  that,  wlien  poured  out  in  unusual 
quantity,  it  is  commonly,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  more 
liquid  and  acrid  form  ;  and  may  prove  therefore,  consi- 
derably irritating-. 

Though  the  copious  effusion  of  a  more  liquid  and  acrid 
matter  from  the  mucous  excretories,  be  probably  owing  to 
the  matter  being  poured  out  immediately  as  it  is  secreted 
from  the  blood  into  the  mucous  follicles,  without  being 
allowed  to  stagnate  in  the  latter,  so  as  to  acquire  that 
milder  quality  and  thicker  consistence  we  commonly  find 
in  the  mucus  in  its  natural  btate;  and  although  we  might 
suppose  the  excretions  of  a  thin  and  acrid  fluid  should 
always  be  the  effect  of  every  determination  to  the  mucous 
follicles,  and  of  every  stimulant  a])piied  to  them  :  3'et  it 
is  certain,  that  the  reverse  is  sometimes  the  case;  and  that, 
from  the  mucous  follicles,  there  is  frequently  an  increased 
excretion  of  a  m.ucus,  which  appears  in  its  proper  form  of 
a  mild,  viscid,  and  thickish  matter.  This  commonly 
occurs  in  the  case  of  dysentery;  and  it  has  been  observed 
to  give  a  species  of  diarrhcea,  which  has  been  properly 
named  the  Diarrhcea  Mucosa, 

A  third  source  of  matter  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the 
intestines,  and  occasioning  diarrha^a,  is  from  those  pre- 
ternatural openings  produced  by  diseases  in  the  intestines 
or  neighbouring  parts.  Thus  the  blood-vessels  on  the 
internal  surface  of  the  intestines  may  be  opened  by  erosion, 
rupture,  or  anastomosis,  and  pour  into  the  cavity  their 
blood,  which,  either  by  its  quantity  or  by  its  acrimony, 
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whether  inherent  or  acquired  by  stagnation,  may  some" 
times  give  a  diarrhcea  evacuating  bloody  matter.  This 
is  what  I  think  happens  in  that  disease  which  has  b<2€ii 
called  the  Melmna^  or  Morbus  Niger. 

Another  preternatural  source  of  matter  poured  into  the 
cavity  of  the  intestines,  is  the  rupture  of  abscesses  seated 
either  in  the  coats  of  the  intestines  themselves,  or  in  any 
of  the  contiguous  viscera,  v/hich,  during  an  inflamed 
state,  had  formed  an  adhesion  with  some  part  of  the  in»- 
testines.  The  matter  thus  poured  into  their  cavity  may 
be  various;  purulent,  or  sanious,  or  both  together,  mixed 
at  the  same  time  with  more  or  less  of  blood  ;  and  In  each 
of  these  states  may  be  a  cause  of  diarrhoea. 

Among  the  stimuli  that  may  be  directly  applied  to  the 
intestines,  and  which,  by  increasing  their  peristaltic  motiotij, 
may  occasion  diarrhoea,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  worms, 
as  having  frequently  that  effect. 

I  must  also  mention  here  a  state  of  the  intestines, 
wherein  their  peristaltic  motion  is  preternaturally  inclos- 
ed, and  a  diarrhoea  produced  ;  and  that  is,  when  they 
are  affected  vnth  an  erythematic  inflammation.  With 
respect  to  the  existence  of  such  a  state,  and  its  occasioning 
diarrhoea,  see  what  is  said  above.  Whether  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  particular  and  distinct  case  of  diarrhoBa, 
or  is  always  the  same  with  some  of  those  produced  by  one 
or  other  of  the  causes  before  mentioned,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  determine. 

Lastly,  by  an  accumulation  of  alimentary  or  of  other 
matter  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestines,  from 
several  of  the  sources  above  mentioned,  a  diarrhoea  may  be 
especially  occasioned  when  the  absorption  of  the  lacteals, 
©r  of  other  absorbents,  is  prevented,  either  by  an  ob- 


^   From  /^Ac4?j  black. 
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struction  of  their  ori^ces,  or  by  an  obstruction  of  the 
mesenteric  glands,  through  which  alone  the  absorbed  fluids 
can  be  transmitted. 

In  one  instance  of  this  kind,  when  the  chyle  prepared  in 
the  stomach  and  duodenum  is  not  absorbed  in  the  course 
of  the  intestines,  but  passes  off  in  considerable  quantity  by 
the  anus,  the  disease  has  been  named  Morbus  Coeiiacus, 
or  simply  and  more  properly  Cceliaca*  ;  which  accordingly 
I  have  considered  as  a  species  of  diarrhoea. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  various  species 
of  disease  that  may  come  under  the  general  appellation  of 
Diarrhoea  ;  and  from  that  enumeration  it  will  appear,  that 
many,  and  indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  cases  of  diarrhoea, 
are  to  be  considered  as  sympathetic  affections,  and  to  be 
cured  only  by  curing  the  primary  disease  upon  which  they 
depend, 

SECT.  LXIIL 

Vermes,  Woims, 

It  is  a  fact  equally  well  known  to  physicians  and  phi- 
losophers, that  the  human  body  contains  in  its  interior 
different  species  of  worms.  These  worms  are  also 
known  to  produce  diseased  states  of  the  bodies  in  which 
they  inhabit,  and  to  become  the  source  of  innumemble 
evils. 

The  usual  symptoms  are, 

1.  Disturbed  sleep  with  startings. 

2.  Gnashing,  or  grinding  of  the  teeth. 

3.  Breath  exceedingly  offensive  in  the  morning. 

4.  Pains  in  the  bowels,  and  stomach. 

t  Ccsliac  passion,  from  JCEa^Ai^^  tlie  belly. 
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5.  Itching  of  the  nose,  and  other  parts» 

6.  Wasting  of  the  flesh. 

7.  Often  hectic  fever,  or  tabes. 

8.  Voiding  of  mucous  stools,  and  worms  of  different 

kinds. 

To  inquire  therefore  into  their  anatomy  and  economy, 
and  to  point  out  their  pecuharities,  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  importance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  may  contribute  to 
establish  a  more  rational  method  of  cure  in  diseases  pro- 
duced by  these  creatures.  The  descriptions  of  writers  on 
tliis  subject  are  frequently  discordant,  ^nd  we  have  yet  to 
lament  the  want  of  an  arrangement  which  shall  distinctly 
point  outthe  specific  characters  by  which  each  worm  may 
be  distinguished.  To  obviate  these  inconveniences,  and 
to  reduce  to  order  what  has  hitherto  been  much  confused, 
I  have,  says  the  learned  Dr.  Hooper,  in  the  following 
sheets,  endeavoured  to  lay  down  some  observations  to- 
wards establishing  an  arrangement  of  human  intestinal 
worms.  It  is  my  intention  also,  at  some  future  period, 
to  prove,  ^hat  the  human  intestinal  worms  are  of  them- 
selves distinct  from  all  other  worms,  and  only  inhabit  in 
the  human  primw  vice. 

Such  is  the  nature  an.d  office  of  the  human  stomach  and 
intestines,  that  insects,  or  their  ovula  may  not  unfrequently 
be  conveyed  into  that  canal  with  those  things  that  are 
continually  taken  as  food  ;  but  such  insects  or  worms  do 
not  live  long,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  generate  in  a  situation 
so  widely  different  from  their  natural  one. 

Besides  these,  there  are  worms  that  arfe  never  found  in 
any  other  situation  than  the  human  stomach  or  intestines, 
and  which  there  generate  and  produce  tlfeir  species. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  human  stomach  and  intestines 
are  the  seat  of  the  animalculse,  which  are  translated  from 
their  natural  situation,  and  also  for  worms  proper  to  them. 

Vol.  II.  T 
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"which  live  in  no  other  situation,  as  I  shall  prore  in  the 
description  af  each  species. 

THE  FIRST  CLASS 

Contains  those  worms  which  are  generated  and  nourish- 
ed in  the  human  intestinal  canal,  and  which  there  pro- 
pagate their  species. 

THE  SECOND  CLASS 

Comprehends  those  insects  or  worms,  that  accidentally 
enter  the  human  primas  vise  ah  extra,  and  which  never 
propagate  their  species  in  that  canal,  but  are  soon  eliminat- 
ed from  the  body  ;  such  are  several  species  of  Scaraboe, 
the  Lumbrieus  Terrestris,  the  Fasciola,  the  Gordius  In- 
testinalis,  and  others. 

The  second  class  belongs  to  the  province  of  natural 
history.  The  consideration  of  the  first  class  is  the  subject 
of  the  present  paper,  which,  from  the  variety  it  affords, 
I  have  thought  proper  to  divide  into  different  orders, 
genera,  and  species,  and  have  attached  such  peculiarities 
as,  eventually,  will  distinguish  them  from  all  others. 

ORDER  I.   GENUS  I. 

SPECIES  1. 

Ascaris  Lumhricoides. 

Essential  Character, — The  body  round.  Length  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches.  Head  furnished  with  three 
vesicles,  forming  in  their  middle  a  triangular  space. 

Situation, — They  generally  infest  the  small  intestines, 
and  of  these  more  frequently  the  course  of  the  jejunum 
and  ileum.  Sometimes  they  are  known  to  ascend  through 
the  duodenum  into  the  stomach,  and  I  tave  frequently 
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seen  them  creep  out  at  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  It  hap- 
pens but  rarely,  that  they  descend  into  the  tract  of  the 
large  intestines,  and  then  only  after  the  exhibition  of 
vermifuges,  or  from  other  causes,  which  increase  the 
peristaltic  motion.  They  have  also  been  detected  post 
mortem  in  the  ductus  communis  cholidochus  ;  and  in* 
stances  are  related  where  they  have  remained  a  considerable 
time  in  the  vesica  fellis*-. 

Number, — In  general  they  are  very  numerous ;  I  knew 
a  girl  eight  years  old,  who  voided  per  anum  upwards  of 
two  hundred  in  the  course  of  a  week  ;  between  thirty 
and  fifty  is  a  very  common  number.  Nevertheless  in- 
stances frequently  occur  of  their  being  solitary. 

Colour, — When  recently  excluded  they  are  transparent, 
and  appear  as  if  they  had  been  sucking  water  tinged  with 
blood ;  this  colour,  however,  soon  disappears,  and  they 
become  at  length  of  a  light  and  opaque  yellow. 

Motion.— When  voided  by  patients  they  are,  in  general, 
very  feeble,  and  soon  die  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  keep 
them  alive.  I  have,  however,  occasionally  succeeded  by 
suddenly  evacuating  them  by  a  very  drastic  purge,  and 
immediate!}^  putting  them  into  warm  milk  and  water,  when 
they  appear  extremely  vivacious.  Their  motion  is  ser- 
pentine, and  in  no  respect  resembles  that  of  the  lumbricus 
terrestris,  or  earth  worm,  which  has  the  power  of  con- 
siderably diminishing  its  length  and  again  extending  itself. 
Whereas  that  of  the  lumbricoid  ascaris  is  never  diminish-, 
ed,  the  head  is  always  sent  forward  by  the  worm  curling 

*  There  is  a  preparation  illustrative  of  this  fact  in  the  invaluable 
Anatomical  Museum  of  Mr.  Heaviside,  a  collection  that  confers  the 
highest  honour  oh  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  individual.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  worm  is  convoluted  within  the  gall-bladder,  and  a  portion  of 
the  tail  fills  the  ductus  c}  sticus. 

T2 
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itself  into  circles,  and  suddenly  extending  it  with  con- 
siderable force  to  some  distance. 

Refutation  of  this  Worm  being  ( as  is  by  many  supposed ) 
the  Earth  or  Lob-  Worin,  Lumhricus  Terrestris  Linncci, 

The  long  round  worm  of  the  human  intestines  has,  for 
many  centuries,  been  considered  of  the  same  species  as 
the  earth  or  lob-worm ;  the  fallacy  of  which  I  have 
therefore  thought  proper  to  demonstrate. 

The  lumhricus  terrestris  has  but  one  vesicle  at  its  head, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  its  mouth;  it  is  flat  towards  the 
tail,  and  is  furnished  with  sharp  bristles  on  its  under 
surface,  that  serve  it  for  feet,  which  the  animal  can 
erect  or  depress  at  pleasure  ;  its  annular  muscles  are  very 
large  and  strongly  marked,  and  its  colour  is  of  a  dusky  red. 
Whereas  the  lumbricoid  ascaris  has  none  of  these  cha- 
racteristics. I  have  before  noticed  its  colour  is  a  pale 
yellow,  that  its  muscles  are  very  delicate,  and  its  head 
furnished  with  three  vesicles.  Upon  the  under  surface  of 
the  earth-worm  there  is  a  large  semilunar  fold  in  the  skin, 
into  which  the  animal  can  draw  its  head,  or  thrust  it  out  at 
will ;  but  there  is  no  such  form  in  the  ascaris  lumbri- 
coides:  the  former  also  has  an  elevated  belt  in  its  middle, 
but  in  the  latter  there  is  a  depressed  band.  On  each  side 
of  the  ascaris  lumbricoides  there  is  a  longitudinal  line 
very  distinctly  marked  ;  on  the  earth-worm  there  are  three 
lines  upon  its  upper  surface. 

SPECIES  2. 

Ascaris  Vermicujaris, 
Essential  Character. — Head  obtuse,  and  furnished  with 
three  vesicles.    Tail  terminates  in  a  sharp  point. 
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Situation, -^They  are  most  commonly  situated  in  the 
iiitestinum  rectum  of  children,  and  are  continually  passing 
per  anum ;  hence  they  are  called  by  the  Germans,  after- 
worm.  They  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  caecum  and 
colon,  and  have  been  found  in  the  stomach*  and  small 
intestines,  lying  hid  between  their  tunics. 

Number.— This  species  is  generally  in  very  considerable 
numbers,  especially  in  the  rectum  of  children.  When 
they  infest  other  parts,  their  numbers  are  less  con- 
siderable, yet  I  have  known  upwards  of  an  hundred 
vomited  in  the  course  of  a  day,  from  the  stomach  of  a 
young  woman. 

Colour. — Their  natural  colour  is  a  pale  yellow.  They 
are  often  observed  of  a  yellowish  green,  and  occasionally 
brown.  This  would  appear  to  depend  upon  a  variety 
of  circumstances  with  which  we  are  unacquainted :  for 
if  suffered  to  remain  a  day  or  two  in  water,  they  always 
(whatever  their  colour  may  be)  become  of  an  opaque 
pale  yellow. 

Motion. — The  head  is  the  part  first  put  into  motion, 
which  the  animal  turns  in  every  direction,  sometimes 
forming  a  circle,  at  other  times  the  figure  eight;  but 
most  frequently  its  tail  appears  fixed,  whilst  it  turns. its 
body  sometimes  to  one  side,  and  then  to  the  other. 
They  are  extremely  vivacious,  and  I  have  seen  them  bury 
themselves  in  the  soft  fasces  of  children  almost  instan- 
taneously upon  exposure  to  the  atmospheric  air.  By  some 
they  are  said  to  jump  from  one  place  to  another,  but  I 
cannot  say  I  have  ever  seen  them*. 

*  Wolf  Observat.  Chirurg.  Medic.  1,  2.  obs.  4. 

f  This  circumstance  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  the  name  ascarides  ; 
fer  d^Kccfi^Etv  signifies  the  same  as  cKOi^i^uv  saltare,  vel  salire. 
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6ENUS  H. 

SPECIES  1. 

Trichuris  Vulgaris. 

Essential  Character. — Body  large  and  furnished  with  a 
proboscis.    Tail  twice  as  long  as  the  body,  and  filiform. 

Number. — I  have  seen  upwards  of  twenty  in  sonne  fsece^ 
of  a  child  of  six  years  old,  and,  according  to  the  account 
of  Blumenbach,  they  are,  in  general,  in  considerable 
number. 

SztofioM,— -Wrisberg,  Blumenbach,  and  others,  have 
found  these  worms  in  the  intestinum  rectum,  jn  the  inferior 
part  of  the  ileum,  and  also  in  the  jejunum,  mixed  with 
their  pulpaceous  contents.  I  have  never  seen  them  after 
death  but  in  the  caecum. 

Colour. — Like  the  vermicular  ascarides. 

Motion. — Its  motion  is  by  no  means  vivacious,  which 
would  appear  to  arise  from  a  want  of  power,  as  the  animal 
died  soon  after  exposure  to  air.  About  a  minute  before 
its  death  the  proboscis  was  withdrawn,  and  suddenly 
elongated  three  or  four  times,  when  it  gradually  curled  it- 
self into  a  round  shape,  and  was  never  observed  to  move 
after. 

ORDER  II.    GENUS  I; 

SPECIES  1. 

Tce7iia  Osculis  Marginalibusi 

Essential  Character. — The  oscula  are  situated  upon  the 
margin  of  each  articulation,  and  the  ovaria  are  disposed  in 
an  arborescent  form. 

Of  the  Connexion  of  the  Join  ts. — The  joint  next  to  the 
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head  is  received  into  the  basis  of  the  head,  and  it,  in  like 
manner,  receives  the  beginning  of  the  next  joint,  vi^hich 
order  is  Observed  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
worm.  Thus  the  inferior  margiii  or  joint,  or  that  towards 
the  tail,  is  called  the  receiving  articulatory  iiiargin,  to  dis- 
tinguish* it  from  the  other  vi^hich  is  received.  The  receiv- 
ing articulatory  margin  is  supplied  with  a  ligamentous 
band,  to  which  the  longitudinal  muscles  are  attached, 
which  firmly  embraces  the  next  joint.  This  margin  may 
always  be  known  from  the  other  by  its  being  largest,  and 
by  its  being  fringed,  whereas  the  other  is  plain,  and  some- 
what rounded. 

Of  the  Separation  of  the  Joints  of  this  Worm  into 
YERMES  cucURBiTiNi.— The  joints  of  the  taenia  osculis 
marginalibus  are  very  easily  separated  from  each  other 
whilst  the  animal  is  alive.  This  separation  is  effected 
either  by  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines,  or,  per- 
haps, spontaneously.  Each  joint  thus  detached  from  the 
mother- worm,  has  the  power  of  retaining,  for  a  considera- 
ble time,  its  living  principle,  and  is  called,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  seed  of  the  gourd,  vermis  cucurbitinus.  This 
phenomenon  has  given  rise  to  many  warm  disputes  ;  seve- 
ral authors  have  denied  their  being  portions  of  t<ienise,  and 
have  affirmed  that  they  were  distinct  worms ;  but  of  this 
hereafter.  The  separated  joints  do  not  appear  capable  of 
retaining  their  situation  for  any  length  of  time,  but  are 
soon  forced  down  the  intestinal  tube,  and  at  length  creep 
out,  or  are  expelled  per  anum.  I  knew  a  man  who  had 
been  for  some  time  troubled  with  this  species  of  tasnia ; 
whenever  he  took  a  strong  purgative  medicine,  he  voided 
upwards  of  thirty  or  forty  detached  joints  with  his  fyeces; 
and  I  remember  a  female  patient,  who  was  always  tor- 
mented by  their  creeping  per  anum  two  or  three  hours 
after  dining  without  the  exhibition  of  any  medicineo 
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Such  eliminations  are  common  to  all  who  nourish  this 
worm.  . 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  joints  of  this  animal  exist  for 
a  time  when  separated  from  each  other.  I  have  kept  them 
alive,  and  fed  them  two  or  three  days  together  ;  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  are  capable  of  living  any  length  of 
time  in  the  intestines,  when  perfectly  detached. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  vermes  cucurbitini  have 
not  the  power  of  propagating  the  species,  i,  e,  of  forming 
fresh  joints ;  I  conceive  that  property  to  be  peculiar  tathe 
head  ;  but  this  is  to  be  considered  as  mere  hypothesis, 
cherished  by  the  two  following  circumstances:  Firsts 
that  their  expulsion  always  succeeds  their  being  detached ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  separation  of  the  joints  Appear  to  be 
the  only  means  of  insuring  the  worm  a  continuance  in  its 
sphere  :  for,  v^ere  the  head  to  continue  multiplying  the 
joints,  and  the  joints  have  the  same  power,  they  would 
soon  obliterate  the  cavity  of  the  intestinal  tube,  and,  con- 
sequently, effect  their  own  expulsion,  or  kill  the  patient 

,  Of  the  Formation  of  fresh  Joints. — There  are  several 
cases  faithfully  recorded,  and  several  have  come  under  my 
own  care,  where  the  persons,  if  their  veracity  can  be  de- 
pended upon  (and  they  tiad  no  interest  in  deceiving),  have 
voided,  during  the  time  they  were  troubled  with  the  worm, 
upwards  of  fifteen  thousand.  I  have  attended  several 
patients  who  were  martyrs  to  the  ravages  of  this  animal 
for  upwards  of  seven  years,  and  the  number  of  joints, 
which,  during  that  period,  have  been  evacuated,  are  beyond 
all  conception ;  from  some  upwards  of  fifty  per  day,  and 
seldom  fewer  than  twenty. 

When  a  specific  is  administered,  and  the  whole  worm  or 
worms  brought  away  by  stool,  no  more  portions  are  ever 
known  to  follow.  But  experience  teaches,  that  when  all  is 
voided  except  the  head,  then  in  a  short  time  after,  fresh 
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joints  are  generated,  and  the  patient  is  as  much  troubled 
with  them  as  before. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  the  formation  of  the  joints 
is  proper  to  the  head  of  the  animal,  and,  I  believe,  to  it 
alone. 

Number  of  this  Species  of  Taenia, — It  is  not,  in  general, 
solitary,  as  is  commonly  supposed  ;  Herrenschwanz,  Ma- 
dame Noufier,  and  others,  mention  their  seeing  several 
come  away,  at  the  same  time,  from  their  patients. 

Situatio%» — They  are  always  found  in  the  jejunum  and 
ileum,  occupying  their  whole  extent. 

Colour, — Taeniee  are  mostly  of  a  pale  white,  but  the 
colour  varies  in  different  worms.  They  are  not  unfre- 
quently  of  a  light  brown  cast,  which,  in  all  probability 
arises  from  living  on  the  chyme,  or  on  chyle  mixed  with 
some  bile. 

potion. — The  motion  of  taeniae  is  undulatory.  The  first 
joint  towards  the  head  contracts,  the  succeeding  ones  fol- 
low successively,  and  the  worm  is  at  length  drawn  consi- 
dembly  forwards,  exactl}^  in  the  manner  that  the  earth- 
worm is  seen  to  move,  but  not  near  so  rapidly.  By  this 
means  the  food  taken  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  worm,  is  very 
soon  conveyed  all  along  the  alimentary  canal.  I  have  de- 
tected milk,  mixed  with  a  colouring  matter,  running 
along  this  canal  in  the  above  manner,  with  considerable 
rapidity. 

Length, — Boerhaave  mentions  his  meeting  with  a  tsenia 
thirty  ells  in  length,  and  Pliny  says  he  has  seen  them  up- 
wards of  thirty  feet  long.  The  exact  length,  however, 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  death  of  the  animal 
was  occasioned.  If  expelled  by  irritating  medicines,  it 
will  not  be  as  long  by  nearly  one  half,  as  if  its  death  had 
been  occasioned  by  emollients  ;  for,  in  the  first  instance,  it 
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would  be  very  much  contracted,  but  in  the  latter,  reir 
much  relaxed. 

Observations. — ^Dionis,  in  jus  treatise  upon  tsenia*^ 
lias  called  this  species  tsnia  articulos  demitteiis,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  frequency  of  its  parting  with  its  joints; 
and  this  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  innumerable 
errors. 

The  Arabian  physicians  observing  these  detached  por- 
tions come  away  alive,  and  not  thinking  it  possible  they 
could  be  joints  of  another  worm,  believed  they  Were  a  dis^- 
tinet  species,  and  described  them  accordingly. 

Others,  finding  several  of  the  joints  articulated  together^ 
l>elieved  it  to  be  in  consequence  of  suctionf. 

Those  who  could  not  conceive  how  the  ansfles  and  ves« 
sels  could  correspond  so  exactly,  supposed  they  were  all 
surrounded  by  a  common  membrane,  which  Van 
Helmont  assures  us  has  its  origin  from  the  intestinal 
mucus, 

Linnaeus  arranges  them  amongst  the  polypi,  and  many 
very  learned  authorities  appear  to  favour  his  opinion.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Baron  de 
Haller.  Ta^niam  examinavi,  et  reperi  14  vivas  integras, 
quaesivi  caput  quod  omnes  medici  in  lumbrico  lato  quassi- 
verunt,  sed  frustra;  falsissimum  est  caput,  quod  Tulpius 
habet  in  observationibus  ;  et  frustra  quaeretur  caput,  nam 
caput  est  in  singulo  articulo,  et  os  in  singulo  articulo,  in 
una  specie  subtus,  in  altera  ad  latus.  Nullus  mortalium 
potuerit  intelligere  hunc  vermem,  qui  non  intellexerit  poly- 
porum  naturara,  et  propagatur  secedentibus  articulis^  dum 

*  Dissertation  feur  le  Taenia  ou  ver  plat.  p.  14, 
t  Vide  Larthu5er  fundam.  path.  torn.  ii.  p.  203. 
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quilibet  articulus  v'lvit  et  accressit  in  perfectum  corpus: 
inserui  Upsaliensibus  nunc  imprimendis*. 

Some  believe  the  lateral  oscula  to  be  the  mouths  by 
which  they  take  in  their  food,  and,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
sider them  jas  excretory  vessels.  Couletf  and  Ernst  are  of 
this  opinion,  the  latter  expresses  himself  thus:  Nihil  ergo 
restat  quam  statuere  idem  orificium  absorptioni  chyli  et 
excretioni  excrementorum  inservire.  Objectio  enim,  quasi 
nulla  excrementa  ejicerent  isti  lumbrici,  quia  merum  chy- 
lum  ederent,  nulla  est ;  ali^s  infantes  puro  lacte  viventes 
nihil  excrementitii  haberent ;  nec  absurdura  putes  hoc  ben. 
lect.  si  idem  osculum  et  deglutition!  et  excrementis  largiu^. 
Stella  enim  marina  unicum  in  superiori  superficie  habet 
orificium  quo  artificiose  praedam  arripit,  devorat,  et  quic- 
quid  est  excrementitii,  per  idem  orificium  reddit,  nonne 
idem  nostras  Taenise,  natura  diversimodo  ludente,  privile- 
gium  concedi  potuit*  ? 

Bonnett  appears  in  one  part  of  his  treatise  on  insects,  to 
favour  a  similar  opinion,  although  he  expresses  himself 
very  differently  in  other  places.  Speaking  of  a  species  of 
taenia  he  observed  v^ith  two  oscula  on  the  flattened  surface, 
he  says,  Ces  petits  visceres  analogues  a  Testomac  et  aux 
intestines  communiquent  avec  les  stigm.ates  ;  et  si  le  plus 
grand  de  ces  stigmates  fait  les  fonctions  de  bouche,  on  pre- 
sume assez  que  Tautre  s'acquitte  de  Tanust.** 

The  same  author  considers  them  as  organs  of  respira- 
tionj.    The  aborescent  ovaria  are,  by  those  who  believe 

*  Vide  Linnseum  in  Collect.  Epistol.  ab.  erud  viris  ad  Haller,  torn.  2^ 
p.  411. 

f  Traetatus  Hist,  de  Ascarid.  1.  c. 

*  Vide  Ernst.  Dissert.  Inau^.  de  Taenia  secunda  Piateri. 
t  Vide  Bonnett  Traits  d'lnsectolo^ie, 

X  Vide  Bonnett,  1.  e. 
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the  oscula  to  be  the  true  mouths  which  convey  nourish- 
ment to  the  worm,  taken  for  chylopoetic  vessels,  and  their 
ovula  for  small  glands||  or  pieces  of  fat,  or  young  po]ypi§. 

The  four  suckers  at  the  head,  Andry  assures  us,  are  their 
eyes^  ;  and  Mery  is  willing  we  should  consider  them  as  the 
animars  nostrils*.  The  obtuse  extremity  has  been  taken 
for  the  head,  and  the  true  head  for  the  tailf. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  so  many  accurate  observers 
in  several  nations  have,  during  many  centuries,  pretended 
that  there  never  was  but  one  of  these  tasaioB  in  the  same 
individual,  from  whence  arose  the  name  Solium,  and  by  the 
French,  le  ver  solitaire. 

It  appears  to  me  superfluous  to  prove  the  fallacy  of 
these  and  various  other  ridiculous  opinions,  and  to  refute 
them;  for  having,  I  trust,  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  that 
they  have  heads,  and  the  head  an  apparatus,  by  means  of 
which  it  absorbs  the  nourishment,  which  passes  from 
thence  to  every  articulation  of  the  worm;  that  the  oscula, 
and  the  various  ramifications  which  are  observed  in  the 
internal  part  of  the  joints,  are  subservient  to  generation, 
and  that  ovula  pass  from  thence  into  the  intestinal  canal ; 
and  as  it  is  sufficiently  proved  that  these  taeniae,  as  well  as 
other  worms  of  our  intestines,  exist  only  in  the  human 
body,  and  that  in  society,  I  think  all  further  refutation 
needless. 

II  Vide  System.  Natur.  Linnaei,  torn.  i.  p.  1323. 

§  Vide  torn.  iv.  des  Memoires  des  Curieux  de  la  Nature  a  Berlin,  p.  218. 
%  Andry  sur  le  Generation  des  ver.  loc.  cit. 
*  The  same  book. 

t  Le  Clerc  Hi^tor/Lumbric.  later,  p.  165. 
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SPECIES  2. 

Tcenia  Osculis  Superjicialibus. 

Essential  Character, — The  oscula  situated  on  the  flat- 
tened surface  of  each  joint.  Ovaria  disposed  like  a  star 
round  the  osculum. 

Number  of,  this  Species  of  Worm. — Uncertain.  Seldom 
more  than  three  or  four ;  but  this  number  is  by  no  means 
unfrequent. 

Length, — This  species  of  ttenia  seldom  exceeds  five  yards 
in  length. 

Situation, — It  is  always  situated  in  the  small  intestines, 
and  it  would  appear  that  it  feeds  on  no  other  food  than 
pure  chyle. 

Colour, -^It  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  darker  hue  than 
the  former  species,  nevertheless  I  have  seen  it  as  white  as 
milk. 

Observation. — ^This  species  of  taenia  is  ver}^  seldom 
met  with  in  this  country,  but  is  endemic  in  Switzerland 
and  Russia,*  and  very  common  in  Germany  and  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

It  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  in  the  countries  where 
this  species  is  endemial,  to  have  it  come  away  before  it 
has  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  and  this  occurring  so  fre- 
quently, has  given  rise  to  the  name  of  Taenia  Tenel la, 
which  is  by  many  considered  as  a  distinct  species,  though, 
in  reality,  no  other  than  the  worm  we  have  just  described, 
differing  from  it  in  size  only,  having  every  thing  else  in 
common  with  it. 

Linngeus  enumerates  another  species  of  taenia,  which, 
be  says,  has  two  oscula  on  each  joint,  one  placed  upon 
each  side,  and  which  he  terms  Taenia  Vulgaris.  This, 
which  at  most  can  only  be  a  variety,  is  called  by  Pallas, 
*  Vide  Cartheuser  iibelltis  de  morbis  endemiis. 
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Le  Gris,  who  says,  it  is  of  a  white  colour,  and  that  easily 
changed  into  a  griseous  one  by  spirit  of  wine.  As  I  havQ 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  this  worm,  I  pass 
it  by— probably  it  is  only  met  with  in  Switzerland. f 

SECT.  LXIV. 

Colica  Pictonum ;  J  or,  Devonshire  Colic, 

This  disorder  arises  from  lead,  somehow  or  other  received 
into  the  body.  The  salt  of  lead  has  a  saccharine  taste,  which 
has  procured  it  the  name  also  of  sugar  of  lead.  For 
this  reason  when  wine  begins  to  turn  sour,  the  ready  way 
to  cure  it  of  that  disagreeable  taste  is,  to  substitute  a  sweet 
one  which  is  not  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  by  mixing  there- 
with ceruse,  litharge,  or  some  such  preparations  of  lead : 
for  the  acid  of  the  wane  dissolves  the  lead,  and  therewith 
forms  a  sugar  of  lead,  which  remains  mixed  with  the  wine, 
and  hath  a  taste,  which,  joined  with  that  of  the  wine,  is 
not  unpleasant.  But,  as  lead  is  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous poisons  we  know,  this  method  ought  never  to  be 
practised,  except  in  cases  of  violent  haemoptosis,  or  spitting 
of  blood,  W'hen  it  is  a  most  efficacious  medicine.  Yet 
something  very  like  this  happens  every  day,  and  must 
needs  have  very  bad  consequences  ;  while  there  is  nobody 
to  blame,  and  those  to  whom  the  thing  may  prove  fatal 
can  have  no  mistrust  of  it. 

All  the  retailers  of  wine,  in  Paris,  have  a  custom  of 
filling  their  bottles  on  a  counter  covered  with  lead,  having 

f  Words  cannot  convey  any  idea  to  the  reader  of  the  excellence  of  the 
plates  of  these  woruis,  as  described  by  Dy.  Hooper,  and  as  such  we  recom- 
mend them  to  the  public.  Vide  Transactions  of  the  Bolt  Court  Medical 
Society,  Vol.  V.  pag-e  (224).  Happy  would  it  be  for  science,  if  abstruse 
medical  enquiries  were  often  taken  up  with  an  equal  zeal  and  ability  \ 

X  From  the  Latin  word  pictorj  a  painter.  ^ 
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a  hole  in  the  middle,  into  which  a  leaden  pipe  is  soldered* 
The  wine  which  they  spill  on  the  counter,  in  fiUing  the 
bottles,  runs  through  this  pipe  into  a  leaden  vessel  below. 
In  tliat  it  usually  stands  the  whole  day,  or  perhaps  several 
days  ;  after  which  it  is  taken  out  of  the  leaden  vessel,  and 
mixed  with  other  wine,  or  put  into  the  bottle  of  some 
petty  customer.  But,  alas  for  the  man  to  whose  lot  such 
ii<|uor  falls !  He  must  feel  the  most  fatal  effects  from  it ; 
and  the  clanger  to  which  he  is  exposed  is  so  much  the 
greater  the  longer  the  wine  hath  stood  in  the  leaden 
vessel,  and  thereby  acquired  more  of  a  noxious  quality. 
We  daily  see  cruel  distempers  among  the  common  people, 
occasioned  by  such  causes^  which  are  not  sufficiently 
attended  to. 

Wine  that  is  not  kept  in  close  vessels  is  apt  to  turn 
sour  very  soon,  especially  in  the  summer ;  and  the  retailers 
of  wine  have  observed  that  their  drippings,  thus  collected 
in  vessels  of  lead,  are  not  liable  to  this  inconvenience. 
This  is  what  hath  established  among  them  the  pi-actice  I 
am  speaking  against.  As  they  see  only  the  good  effects 
thereof,  and  know  nothing  of  its  ill  consequences,  we  can- 
not, however,  be  much  angry  with  them.  It  is  natural 
to  think,  that,  as  lead  hath  the  prop.erty  of  keeping  wine 
cool,  it  may  by  that  means  prevent  its  grov/ing  sour  for 
some  time ;  and  persons  who  are  not  versed  in  chemistry 
can  hardly  suspect  that  wine  is  preserved  from  being 
pricked,  only  by  being  converted  into  a  kind  of  poison. 
Yet  this  is  the  very  case:  for  lead  doth  not  hinder  the 
wine  from  growing  sour;  but,  uniting  with  its  acid,  as 
soon  as  it  appears,  and  forming  therewith  a  sugar  of  lead, 
changes  the  taste  thereof  as  hath  been  said,  and  hinders 
the  acid  from  affecting  the  palate. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  whether  or  no  a  suspected  wine  cor- 
tains  lead.    You  need  only  pour  into  it  a  little  oil  of  tar- 
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tar  per  deliquium;  or,  if  you  have  not  that  at  hand,  a  lye 
of  the  ashes  of  green  wood.  If  there  be  any  lead  dis- 
solved in  it,  the  liquoi^  vi^ill  immediately  grow  turbid,  and 
the  lead  will  precipitate  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder; 
because  the  sugar  of  lead  it  contains,  being  a  neutral  salt, 
whose  basis  is  a  metal,  is  decompounded  by  the  fixed 
alkah,  which  separates  that  metal  from  the  acid.  Lead 
thus  separated  from  the  acid  of  vinegar  by  an  alkali,  is 
called  magistery  of  lead. 

Ceruse,  or  white  lead,  is  also  a  very  dangerous  poison. 
It  is  a  pigment  very  much  used,  being  the  only  white 
that  can  be  applied  with  oil.  This  white  is  the  most 
common,  or,  perhaps,  the  only  cause  of  those  dreadful 
colics  with  which  painters,  and  all  that  work  in  colours, 
are  frequently  afflicted. 

To  the  same  cause,  though  not  so  apparent  at  first 
sight,  we  are  to  ascribe  the  Devonshire  colic,  where  lead 
is  received  into  the  body  dissolved  in  cyder,  the  common 
drink  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  county.  This  has  been 
proved  by  experiment;  for  lead  has  been  extracted  from 
cyder  in  quantity  sufficient  to  produce  pernicious  effects 
on  the  human  body..  The  colic  of  Poictou,  and  what  is 
called  the  dry  belly-ache  in  the  West  Indies,  are  of  the 
same  nature ;  the  following  are  the  symptoms  of  all  these 
diseases : — 

1.  The  patient  is  generally  first  seized  with  an  acute 
pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  extends  itself 
down  with  griping  pains  to  the  bowels. 

2.  Soon  after  there  is  a  distension,  as  with  wind ;  and 
frequent  reachings  to  vomit,  without  bringing  up 
any  thing  but  small  quantities  of  bile  and  phlegm. 

S,  An  obstinate  costiveness  follows,  yet  sometimes 
attended  with  a  tenesmus,  and  the  bowels  seem  to 
the  patient  as  if  they  were  drawn  up  towards  the 


back;  at  other  times  they  are  drawn  into  hard 
lumps,  or  hard  rolls,  which  are  plainly* perceptible 
to  the  hand  on  the  belly,  by  strong  convulsive 
spasms. 

■  4.  Sometimes  the  coats  of  the  intestines  seem  to  be 
drawn  up  from  the  anus  and  down  from  the  pylo- 
rus towards  the  navel. 

5.  When  a  stool  is  procured  by  artificial  means,  as 
clysters,  &c.  the  fyeces  appear  in  little  hard  knots 
like  sheep's  dung,  called  scybalee,  and  are  in  small 
quantity* 

6.  The  urine  is  discharged  in  small  quantity,  frequent 
ly  with  pain  and  much  difficulty. 

7.  The  pulse  is  generally  low,  though  sometimes  a 
little  quickened  by  the  violence  of  the  pain;  but 
inflammatory  symptoms  seldom  or  never  occur. 
The  extremities  are  often  cold,  and  sometimes  the 
violence  of  the  pain  causes  cold  clammy  sweats 
and  fainting. 

9.  The  mind  is  generally  much  affected,  and  the  spi- 
rits are  sunk. 

The  disease  is  often  tedious,  especially  if  improperly 
treated,  insomuch  that  the  patients  will  continue  in  this 
miserable  state  for  twenty  or  thirty  days  successively ;  nay, 
instances  have  been  known  of  its  continuing  for  six  months* 
In  this  case  the  pains  at  last  become  almost  intolerable: 
the  patient's  breath  acquires  a  strong  fetid  smell  like  ex- 
crements, from  a  retention  of  the  feces,  and  an  absorption 
of  the  putrid  effluvia  from  them  by  the  lacteals.  At  last, 
when  the  pain  in  the  bowels  begins  to  abate,  a  pain  comes 
on  in  the  shoulder-joints  and  adjoining  muscles,  w^ith  an 
unusual  sensation  and  tingling  along  the  spinal  marrow. 
This  soon  extends  itself  from  thence  to  the  nerves  of  the 
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arms  and  legs,  which  become  weak;  and  that  weakness 
increases  till  the  extreme  parts  become  paralytic,  with  a 
total  loss  of  motion,  though  a  benumbed  sensation  often 
remains.  Sometimes,  by  a  sudden  metastasis,  the  brain 
becomes  ati'ected,  a  stupor  and  delirium  come  on,  and  the 
nervous  system  is  irritated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce 
general  convulsions*  which  are  frequently  followed  by 
death.  At  other  times,  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  in- 
testines is  inverted,  and  a  true  iliac  passion  is  produced, 
which  also  proves  fatal  in  a  short  time.  Sometimes  the 
paralytic  affection  of  the  extremities  goes  off,  and  the 
pain  of  the  bowels  returns  with  its  former  violence ;  and 
on  the  cessation  of  the  pain  in  the  intestines,  the  extre- 
>mities  again  become  paralytic,  and  thus  the  pain  and 
palsy  will  alternate  for  a  very  long  time. 


SECT.  LXV. 

SpasmLf 

Spasmif  Intestinorum — Spasms  of  the  Intestines. 
Symptoms. 

1.  A  rumbling  noise  in  the  intestines,  like  the  washing 
of  a  barrel. 

2.  Frequent  and  changeable  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
abdomen. 

3.  The  countenance  usually  very  sallow,  and  the  pa- 
tient subject  to  the  hysteric  ball,  and  oftentimes  to 
hysteric  fits. 


f  From  cTTOiu,  to  contract. 
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SECT.  LXVI. 

Tympanites,*  or  Tympany. 

The  tympanites  is, 
1.  A  swelling  of  the  abdomen;  in  which  the  tegu- 
ments appear  to  be  much  stretched  by  some  dis- 
tending power  within,  and  equally  stretched  in 
every  posture  of  the  body. 
S.  The  swelling  does  not  readily  yield  to  any  pressure: 
and  in  so  far  as  it  does,  very  quickly  recovers  its 
former  state  upon  the  pressure  being  removed. 
5.  Being  struck,  it  gives  a  sound  like  a  drum,  or  other 
stretched  animal  membranes. 

4,  No  fluctuation  within  is  to  be  perceived,  and  the 
whole  feels  less  weighty  than  might  be  expected 
from  its  bulk. 

5.  The  uneasiness  of  the  distension  is  commonly  re^ 
lieved  by  the  discharge  of  air  from  the  alimentary 
canal,  either  upwards  or  downwards. 

These  are  the  characters  by  which  the  tympanites  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  ascites ;  and  many  experiments 
shew,  that  the  tympanites  always  depends  upon  a  pre- 
ternatural collection  of  air,  somewhere  within  the  tegu- 
ments of  the  abdomen:  but  the  seat  of  the  air  is  in 
different  cases  somewhat  different;  and  this  produces  the 
different  species  of  the  disease. 

One  species  is,  when  the  air  collected  is  entirely  con- 
fined within  the  cavity  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  chiefly 
^  that  of  the  intestines.  This  species,  therefore,  is  named 
the  Tympanites  intestimaiis,  Sauv.  sp.  lo    It  is,  of  all 

*  From  TU/^cravoy,  a  drum. 
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others,  the  most  common,  and  to  it  especially  belong  the 
characters  given  above. 

A  second  species  is,  when  the  air  is  collected  in  the  sac 
of  the  peritoneum,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  ca- 
vity of  the  abdonien,  that  is,  the  space  between  the  peri- 
toneum and  viscera,  and  then  the  disease  is  named  Tym- 
panites abominalis,  Sauv.  sp.  2.  The  existence  of  such  a 
tympanites,  without  any  tympanites  intestinalis,  has  been 
disputed  ;  and  it  certainly  has  been  a  rare  occurrence:  but 
from  several  dissections,  it  is  unquestionable  that  such  a 
disease  has  sometimes  truly  occurred. 

The  tumour  of  the  belly  sometimes  grows  very  quickly 
to  a  considerable  degree,  and  seldom  in  the  slow  manner 
.the  ascites  commonly  comes  on.  In  some  cases,  however, 
the  tympanites  comes  on  gradually,  and  is  introduced  by 
an  unusual  flatulency  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  with 
frequent  borborygmi,  and  an  uncommonly  frequent  expul- 
sion of  air  upwards  and  downwards.  This  state  is  also 
frequently  attended  with  colic  pains,  especially  felt  about 
the  navel,  and  upon  the  sides  towards  the  back  ;  but  ge- 
nerally as  the  disease  advances,  these  pains  become  less 
considerable.  As  the  disease  advances,  there  is  a  pretty 
constant  desire  to  discharge  air,  but  it  is  accomplished 
with  difficulty;  and  when  obtained,  although  it  gives 
some  relief  from  the  sense  of  distention,  this  relief  is  com- 
monly transient  and  of  short  duration.  While  the  disease 
is  coming  on,  some  inequality  of  tumor  and  tension  may 
be  perceived  in  different  parts  of  the  belly;  but  the  dis- 
tention soon  becomes  equal  over  the  whole,  and  exhibits 
the  phenomena  mentioned  in  the  character.  Upon  the 
lirst  coming  on  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  during  its 
progress, 

6.  The  belly  is  bound,  and  the  fasces  discharged  are 
commonly  hard  and  dry. 
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7.  The  urine,  ati  the  beghming,  is  usually  very  little 
changed  in  quantity  or  quality  from  its  natural 
state:  but  as  the  disease  continues,  it  is  connmonly 
changed  in  both  respects;  and  at  length  sometimes 
a  stranguary,  and  even  an  ischuria,  comes  on. 
S.  The  disease  has  seldom  advanced  far  before  the 
appetite  is  much  impaired,  and  digestion  ill  per- 
formed ;  and  the  whole  body,  except  the  belly, 
becomes  considerably  emaciated. 
9.  Together  with  these  symptoms,  a  thirst  and  uneasy 
sense  of  heat  at  length  comes  on,  and  a  considerable 
frequency  of  pulse  occurs,  which  continues  through- 
out the  course  of  the  disease. 
XO.  When  the  tumor  of  the  belly  arises  to  a  considerable 
bulk,  the  breathing  becomes  very  difficult,  with  a 
frequent  dry  cough. 
With  all  these  symptoms  the  strength  of  the  patient 
declines;  and  the  febrile  symptoms  daily  increasing,  death 
at  length  ensues,  sometimes  probably  in  consequence  of  a 
gangrene  coming  upon  the  intestines. 

SECT.  LXVII. 

Ascites*  ;  or.  Dropsy  of  the  Belly, 

The  name  of  Ascites  is  given  to  eveiy  collection  of 
waters,  causing  a  general  swelling  and  distention  of  the 
lower  belly  ;  and  such  collections  are  more  frequent  than 
those  which  happen  in  the  thorax. 

The  collections  in  the  lower  belly,  Mke  those  of  the  tho- 
rax, are  found  in  different  situations.  Most  commonly 
they  are  in  the  sac  of  the  peritoneum,  or  general  cavity  of 
the  abdomen ;  but  they  often  begin  by  sacs  formed  upon. 


*  From  <x,<TKo^,  a  sack. 
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and  connected  with,  one  or  other  of  the  viscera:  and  per- 
.haps  the  most  frequent  instances  of  this  kind  occur  in  the 
ovaria  of  females.  Sometimes  the  water  of  ascites  is 
found  entirely  without  the  peritonaBum,  and  between  this 
and  the  abdominal  muscles. 

These  collections  connected  with  particular  viscera,  and 
those  formed  without  the  peritonaeum,  form  that  disease 
which  authors  have  termed  the  encysted  dropsy,  or  hy- 
drops saccatus.  Their  precise  seat,  and  even  their  exist- 
ence, is  very  often  difficult  to  be  ascertained.  They  are 
generally  formed  by  collections  of  hydatides. 

In  the  most  ordinary  case,  that  of  abdominal  dropsy, 

1.  The  swelling  at  first  is  in  some  measure  over  the 

whole  beliy,  but  generally  appears  most  considerable 
in  the  epigastrium. 

2.  As  the  disease,  however,  advances,  the  swelling  be- 

comes  more  uniform  over  the  whole  abdomen. 

3.  The  distension  and  sense  of  weight,  though  consi- 

derable, vary  a  little  according  as  the  posture  of 
the  body  is  changed;  the  weight  being  felt  the  most 
upon  the  side*  on  which  the  patient  lies,  while  at 
the  same  time  on  the  opposite  side  the  distension 
becomes  somewhat  less. 

4.  In  almost  al!  the  instances  of  ascites,  the  fluctuation 

of  the  water  within  may  be  perceived  by  the  practi- 
tioner's feeling,  and  sometimes  by  his  hearing. 

This  perception  of  fluctuation  does  not  certainly  distin- 
guish the  different  states  of  dropsy ;  but  serves  very  well 
to  distinguish  dropsy  from  tympanites,  and  from  the  state 
of  pregnancy  in  women. 

An  ascites  frequently  occurs  when  no  other  species  of 
dropsy  does  at  the  same  time  appear ;  but  sometimes  the 
ascites  is  a  part  only  of  universal  dropsy.  In  this  case,  it 
usually  comes  on  in  consequence  of  ail  anasarca,  gradually 
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increasing ;  but  its  being  joined  with  anasarca,  does  not 
always  denote  any  general  diathesis,  as  for  the  most  part 
an  ascites  sooner  or  later  occasions  oedematous  swellings  of 
the  lower  extremities. 

When  the  collection  of  water  in  the  abdomen,  from  what- 
ever cause,  becomes  considerable,  it  is  always  attended  with 
a  difficulty  of  breathing;  but  this  symptom  occurs  often 
when,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  water  in  the  thorax. 
The  ascites  is  sometimes  unaccompanied  with  any  fever ; 
but  frequently  there  is  more  or  less  of  fever  present  with  it. 
The  disease  is  never  considerable,  without  being  attended 
with  thirst,  and  a  scarcity  of  urine. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  ascites,  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
occurs,  is  in  discerning  when  the  water  is  in  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  or  when  it  is  in  the  different  states  of  en- 
cysted dropsy  above  mentioned.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
certain-  means  of  ascertaining  this  in  all  cases ;  but  in  many 
we  may  attempt  to  form  some  judgment  with  regard 
to  it. 

When  the  antecedent  circumstances  give  suspicion  of  a 
general  hydropic  diathesis  ;  when  at  the  same  time  some 
degree  of  dropsy  appears  in  other  parts  of  the  b©dy ;  and, 
when,  from  its  first  appearance,  the  swelling  has  been 
equally  over  the  whole  belly,  we  may  generally  presume  that 
the  water  is  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  But  when  art 
ascites  has  not  been  preceded  by  any  remarkable  cachectic 
state  of  the  system,  and  when,  at  its  beginning,  the*  tumour 
and  tension  had  appeared  in  one  part  of  the  belly  more 
than  another,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  an  encysted  dropsy. 
Even  when  the  tension  and  tumour  of  the  belly  have  be-^ 
come  general  and  uniform  over  the  whole ;  yet  if  the  sys- 
teni  of  the  body  in  general  appear  to  be  little  affected  ;  if 
the  patient's  strength  be  little  impaired  ;  if  the  appetite 
continue  pretty  entire,  and  the  natural  sleep  be  little  inier- 
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rupted ;  if  there  be  yet  no  anasarca ;  or,  though  it  may 
have  already  taken  place,  if  it  be  still  confined  to  the  lower 
extremities,  and  there  be  no  leucophlegmatic  paleness  or 
sallow  colour  in  the  countenance  ;  if  there  be  no  fever,  nor 
so  much  thirst,  or  scarcity  of  urine,  as  occur  in  a  more 
general  affection ;  then,  according  as  more  of  these  dif- 
ferent circumstances  take  place,  there  will  be  the  stronger 
ground  for  supposing  the  ascites  to  be  of  the  encysted 
kind. 

The  chief  exception  to  be  made  from  this  as  a  general 
rule,  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  when  the  ascites  may,  with 
much  probability,  be  presumed  to  have  come  on  in  conse- 
quence of  a  schirrous  liver ;  which,  I  apprehend,  may  occa- 
sion a  collection  of  water  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
while  the  general  system  of  the  body  may  not  be  other- 
wise much  affected. 


SECT.  LXVIIL 

Anasarca^  ;  or.  Dropsy  of  the  Legs. 

We  descend  now  in  order  to  the  extremities.  The 
Anasarca  is, 

1.  A  swelling  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  at  first, 
commonly  appearing  in  particular  parts  only, 
but  at  length  frequently  appearing  over  the  whole. 
So  far  as  it  extends,  it  is  an  uniform  swelling  over 
the  whole  member,  at  first  always  soft,  and  readily 
receiving  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  which  forms  a 
hollow  that  remains  for  some  little  time  after  the 
pressure  is  removed,  but  at  length  rises  again  to  its 
former  fulness. 


t  From  »voi,  and  crcy.p|>  the  flesh. 
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3.  This  swelling  generally  appears,  first,  upon  the  lower 

extremities;  and  there  too  only  in  the  evening,  dis- 
appearing again  in  the  morning. 

4.  It  is  usually  more  considerable  as  the  person  has 

been  more  in  an  erect  posture  during  the  day;  but 
there  are  many  instances  of  the  exercise  of  walking 
preventing  altogether  its  otherwise  usual  com- 
ing on. 

5.  Although  this  swelling  appears  at  first  only  upon  the 

feet  and  about  the  ankles  ;  yet  if  the  causes  produc- 
ing it  continue  to  act,  it  gradually  extends  upwards 
occupying  the  legs,  thighs,  and  trunk  of  the  body, 
and  sometimes  even  the  head. 

6.  Commonly  thc^swelling  of  the  lower  extremities  dimi- 

nishes during  the  night ;  and,  in  the  morning,  the 
swelling  of  the  face  is  most  considerable,  which 
again  generally  disappears  almost  entirely  in  the 
course  of  the  day. 
An  anasarca  is  evidently  a  preternatural  collection  of 
serous  fluid  in  the  cellular  texture  immediately  under  the 
skin.    Sometimes  pervading  the  skin  itself,  it  oozes  out 
through  the  pores  of  the  cuticle  ;  and  sometimes,  too  gross 
to  pass  by  these,  it  raises  the  cuticle  in  blisters.  Some- 
times the  ski  1,  not  allowing  the  water  to  pervade  it,  is  com- 
pressed and  hardened,  and  at  the  same  time  so  much 
distended,  a?  to  give  anasarcous   tumours  an  Mnusuai 
firmness,    it  is  in  these  last  circumstances  also,  that  an 
errythematic  inflammation  is  ready  to  come  upon  anasar- 
cous swellings. 

An  anasarca  may  immediately  arise  from  any  of  the  seve- 
ral causes  of  dropsy,  which  act  more  generally  upon  the 
system;  and  even  when  other  species  of  dropsy,  from  par- 
ticular circumstances,  appear  first ;  yet,  whenever  these 
proceed  from  any  causes  more  generally  affecting  the  sys» 
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teni,  an  anasarca  ^ooner  or  later  comes  always  to  be  joined 
with  them. 

The  manner  in  which  this  disease  commonly  first  ap- 
pears, will  be  readily  explained  by  what  I  have  said 
before,  respecting  the  effects  of  the  posture  of  the  body. 
Its  gradual  progress,  and  its  affecting,  after  some  time, 
not  only  the  cellular  texture  under  the  skin,  but  probably 
also  much  of  the  same  texturein  the  internal  parts,  will  be 
understood  partly  from  the  communication  that  is  readily 
made  between  the  several  parts  of  the  cellular  texture ; 
but  especially  from  the  same  general  causes  of  the  disease 
producing  their  effects  in  every  part  of  the  body.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  the  water  of  the  anasarcous  swellings 
is  more  readily  communicated  to  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
and  to  the  lungs,  than  to  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  or  to 
the  viscera  contained  in  it. 

7.  An  anasarca  is  almost  always  attended  with  a  scar- 
city of  urine ;  and  the  urine  voided,  is,  from  its 
scarcity,  always  of  a  high  colour ;  and,  from  the 
same  cause,  after  cooling,  readily  lets  fall  a  copious 
reddish  seddiment. 
9.  The  disease  is  also  generally  attended  with  an  unu- 
sual degree  of  thirst. 

SECT.  LXIX. 

Schirrhus*  of  the  Liver. 

From  what  has  been  observed  in  former  parts  of  this 
work,  when  mentioning  the  use  of  bile  and  its  application 
to  the  purposes  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  it  is  obvious,  that 
a  considerable  diminution  of  the  quantity  secreted  will  be 

*  From  cx^ffOf,  a  hard  tumoivr  of  an  indolent  part,  indolent,  and  11©^ 
readily  suppurating. 
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followed  by  disease.  The  liver  may  be  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  secreting  the  usual  quantity  of  bile  by  any  defect  in 
its  structure ;  and  that  Ibis  is,  frequently,  the  impeding 
cause,  appears  from  dissection. 

It  is  an  organ  very  susceptible  of  chronic  inflammation, 
which,  without  alarming  in  the  first  instance,  by  painful  or 
active  symptoms,  gradually  induces  obstruction ;  first, 
with  an  increase,  and  frequently  afterwards  a  diminution 
of  its  bulk,  perhaps  ultimately  obliterating  the  capillary 
system  and  pori  biharii,  the  more  immediate  seat  of  secre- 
tion.   In  such  cases,  the  patient  will  be  subject 

1.  To  occasional  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  ex- 

tending to  the  scapulae. 

2.  A  quick  pulse. 

3.  An  increase  of  heat,  alternating  with  chilly  sensa- 

tions. 

4.  Difficult  breathing  on  quick  motion. 

5.  Some  difficulty  on  lying  on  the  left  side. 

6.  Flatulency. 

7.  Indigestion. 

8.  Acidity. 

9.  Costiveness,  together  with 

10.  A  gradual  diminution  of  strength  and  flesh ;  and 

11.  A  pale  or  sallov/ complexion. 

It  is  probable,  that  under  these  circumstances,  the  origi- 
nal mischief  is  in  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  and  that  the 
sympathetic  action  on  the  liver  is  less,  on  which  perhaps 
healthy  secretion  may  depend ;  hence  dyspeptic  com- 
plaints generally  precede  affections  of  the  liver,  and  arise 
from  intemperance  either  in  eating  or  drinking,  but  are 
more  particularly  induced  by  the  abuse  of  spirituous 
liquors,  even  though  diluted  with  water.  The  stomach, 
by  long  fasting,  has  its  digestive  powers  much  weakened, 
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by  which  the  secretion  of  bile  is  diminished,  and  a  diseased 
structure  of  the  orgaii  ultimately  induced.  Grief  and 
anxiety  of  mind  first  weaken  the  powers  of  the  stomach, 
and  ultimately  those  of  the  liver,  and  thereby  diminish 
secretion  ;  a  sedentary  life  will  do  the  same. 

We  must  not,  however,  confound  the  two.  From  re- 
peated observations,  says  Dr.  Saunders,  I  am  induced  to 
believe  that  the  chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver  is  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  a  dyspeptic  state  of  the  stomach. 
And  I  have  seen  many  cases  of  this  kind,  which  have  been 
supposed  to  arise  from  indigestion.  The  patient  generally 
complains  of  pain,  which  he  falsely  attributes  to  the  sto- 
mach ;  and  its  continuance  is  so  short,  and  the  degree  of 
it  frequently  so  inconsiderable,  that  no  alarm  respecting  the 
future  health  of  the  patient  is  produced.  The  relief  ob- 
tained by  eructation  and  discharge  of  air,  tends  to  confirm 
the  opinion,  that  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  the  stomach  ; 
but  this  relief  may  be  explained  on  the  principle  of  remov- 
ing the  distention  of  the  stomach,  and  so  taking  off  the 
pressure  of  this  organ  from  that  whi^h  we  believe  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  I  believe  from  experience,  that  an 
attention  to  the  following  circumstances  will  enable  us, 
with  some  certainty,  to  distinguish  the  disease. 

In  those  cases  where  the  liver  is  affected,  considerable 
pain  is  felt  in  the  parts  near  the  scrobiculus  cordis  and 
epigastric  regior),  upon  any  degree  of  pressure  ;  and  as  the 
disease  advances,  an  increase  of  heat,  a  quickness  of  pulse, 
and  other  symptoms  of  fever,  are  observed,  especially 
towards  night. 

A  Scirrhus  liver  usually  ends  in  incurable  jaundice,  or 
ascites. 
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SECT.  LXX. 

Vitiated  Bile. 

The  inhabitants  of  warm  climates  are  extremely  subject 
to  diseases  arising  from  the  increased  secretion  of  bile,  and 
the  excess  of  its  quantity  in  the  primse  vice,  which,  either 
by  regurgitating  into  the  stomach,  produces  a  general 
languor  of  the  body,  together  v>^ith  naitsca,  foul  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  indigestion;  or,  by  being  directed  to 
the  intestines,  excites  a  painful  diarrhea,  ultimately  tend- 
ing to  weaken  their  tone,  and  disturb  their  regular  peristal- 
tic motion.  It  generally  happens  that,  during  the  excess 
and  prevalence  of  bile  in  the  first  passages,  some  absorp- 
tion of  it  takes  place  in  the  habit,  so  that  the  skin  becomes 
yellow,  and  the  urine  is  sensibly  impregnated  with  it. 
The  pulse  is  quicker  than  natural,  and  there  is  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  thirst,  with  an  increase  of  heat,  the 
usual  symptoms  of  fever.  The  body  becomes  emaciated, 
and  the  general  aspect  of  the  patient  is  extremely  un- 
healthy. 

The  natives  of  warm  climates  are  less  subject  to  incon- 
veniences arising  from  the  increased  secretion  of  bile  than 
Europeans  who  inhabit  those  countries,  cind  whose  consti- 
tution, by  former  habits,  is  ill  prepared  to  admit  such 
increased  excitement  of  the  liver,  or  such  additional  irrita- 
tion on  the  primse  viae,  without  much  derangement  of  the 
animal  oeconomy.  The  bile  in  warm  crHnates  is,  perhaps, 
more  bitter  and  more  saturated  with  its  component  parts, 
than  in  colder  countries ;  it  is  therefore  a  more  active 
emetic  or  purgative  ;  and,  although  it  was  not  secreted  in 
a  large  quantity,  its  etfects  on  the  first  passages  would  be 
more  severely  felt. 
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But  the  disease  to  which  we  would  particularly  call  the 
attention  of  parents  and  practitioners  is,  green  bile,  or  what 
is  better  known  among  mothers, 

1.  By  the  appearance  of  green  stools. 

2.  The  bile,  instead  of  being  alkaline,  is  then  acid.  >, 

3.  Instead  of  being  bland,  it  is  acrimonious,  and  is  found 

even  to  excoriate  the  flesh. 

4.  Hence  the  pain  shewn  by  the  drawing  up  of  the  legs 

of  children. 

5.  Hence  their  unceasing  crying. 

But  nature  kindly  rids  them  of  their  evil  by  profuse 
evacuations,  which  this  excites,  and  this  being  now  the 
object  of  the  fond  mother's  alarm,  chalk  glysters  ai:e 
thrown  up,  combined  with  opiates,  or  Dalby's  Carminative ; 
or  some  other  cordial,  mixed  with  opium,  is  had  recourse 
to,  and  the  poison  is  locked  up  and  pent  in  a  body  made 
drunk,  dead  drunk,  by  the  inconsiderateness  of  practi- 
tioners, attentive  only  to  one  symptom,  or  the  damned 
wickedness  of  quack  inventions,  which  legally^  and  will 
continue  legally  annually  to  deprive  the  community  of 
thousands  of  innocent  beings,  until  some  patriot  shall 
arise,  bold  enough  to  stem  the  destructive  hydra-monster, 
which  appears  daily  under  new  names,  and  in  new  shapes, 
regardless  of  shame  and  honour,  having  one  only  object  in 
view, — the 

Sceleratus  Amor  HabendL 

The  sequel  of  this  pent-up  vitiated  bile  is,  convulsions, 
enlargement  of  tlie  mesenteric  glands,  tinea  capitis,  and 
the  various  forms  of  scrophula*. 

*  ViiJe  the  next  Section, 
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SECT.  LXXI. 

Enlargement  of  the  Mesenteric  Glands,  <5rc. 

When  vitiated  bile  is  pent  up  in  the  bowels,  some  of  it 
gets  absorbed,  and  passing  along,  is  arrested  at  the  mesen-  - 
trine  glands,  which  swell  and  obstruct  its  farther  course. 

Those  glands  being  the  channel  by  which  nutriment  is 
conveyed  into  the  vascular  system,  it  is  evident  that  when 
they  are  obstructed, 

1.  The  habit  of  the  body  must  dechne. 

2.  The  flesh,  that  w^as  before  firm,  will  soon  become 
loose  and  flaccid. 

3.  The  countenance  pale. 

4.  And  a  general  languor  and  disinclination  to  exercise 
of  every  kind,  particularly  in  the  morning,  will 
prevail.  , 

5.  The  appetite  will  vary,  sometimes  it  will  be  pretty 
good,  at  other  times  but  indifferent. 

6.  An  unusual  degree  of  thirst  will  be  experienced. 

7.  Considerable  heat  will  be  excited  upon  the  skin,^ 
particularly  in  the  palms  of  the  hands. 

8.  The  breath  will  be  often  offensive. 

9.  The  bowels  affected  with  an  uneasy  sensation. 

10.  And  the  size  of  the  belly  increased  ; 

11.  The  pulse  will  be  quick  and  small, 

12.  And  the  lassitude  so  much  increased,  that  the  little 
patient  will,  if  permitted,  continue  in  one  position 
for  a  length  of  time. 

13.  Picking  or  rubbing  the  nose. 

In  this  stage,  the  disease  is  often  attributed  to  teething, 
if  there  are  yet  any  teeth  expected  ;  and  in  other  in- 
stances to  worms,  probably  from  the  picking  or  rubbing 
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of  the  nose,  which  has  been  often  considered  as  charac- 
teristic of  that  con^iplaint.  But  there  seems  Httle  propriety 
in  considering  this  act  as  characteristic  of  any  particular 
disease,  as  it  is  common  to  every  indisposition  accompanied 
with  fever*. 

If  the  children  attacked  in  this  manner  are  of  the  age 
of  If),  18,  or  20  months,  I  have  almost  always  been  told 
what  fine  children  they  v/ere  at  ten  or  twelve  months  ; 
that  at  that  period  they  could  walk  alone;  but  at  this 
time,  it  was  added,  they  are  totally  unable,  and  require 
more  nursing  now  than  ever. 

SECOND  STAGE. 

14.  The  lympatic  glands,  externally,  will  frequently 
become  enlarged,  particularly  those  of  the  back  part 
of  the  head,  and  under  the  chin. 

15.  The  lips  will  be  often  swelled, and  sometimes  attend- 
ed with  eruptions  round  the  mouth. 

16.  The  same  will  appear  on  the  back  of  the  headf, 
and  different  parts  of  the  body. 

17.  The  eye-lashes  will  frequently  partake  of  the'geiieral 

indisposition,  and  become  extraordinary  long. 

18.  At  other  times,  the  fingers,  toes,  back  of  the  hand 
or  arm,  have  often  a  morbid  appearance ;  and,  in 
short, 

19.  If  accurately  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
lymphatic  glands,  in  many  different  parts  of  the 
body,  are  more  or  less  affected. 

*  Durifig  fever,  most  of  the  natural  secretions  are  diminished,  and  that 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  among  others;  from  this  dimi- 
nution the  skin  becomes  dry,  the  mucus  hardens,  and  there  arises  a 
natural  propensity  to  be  rubbing  Or  picking  it. 

f  Often  producing  the  true  tinea  capitis. 
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SO.  The  alvine  discharge  is  irregular,  sometimes  the 
patient  shall  have  a  purging  for  a  day  or  two,  but 
is  more  frequently  to  this  period  costive. 

21.  The  loss  of  flesh  will  become  daily  more  visible, 
and  the  bones  will  appear  to  grow  larger,  par- 
ticularly at  the  joints. 

22.  The  head  also  seems  preternaturally  enlarged*. 

23.  The  ribs  become  flattened,  and  often  curvated 
almost  to  a  right  angle  with  the  breast-bone  or 
the  spine,  which  are  occasionally  distorted  in  one 
or  moi  e  places ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  enlarge- 
ment previous  to  the  attack  of  the  disease,  will 
this  symptom  be  more  or  less  conspicuous. 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that,  in  this  stage,  the 

*  From  the  constant  constriction  of  the  cruras  of  the  diaphragm,  the 
descent  of  the  blood  is  impeded,  more  than  is  thrown  to  the  head.  T}>is 
it  enlarges,  and  gi-eat  sag;acity  is  the  consequence,  which,  together  with 
the  helpless  state  of  the  infant,  the  more  endears  it  to  the  mother. 
The  reason  Avhy  I  am  inclined  to  consider  rickets  and  scrophula  the 
same,  are, 

the  first  place,  scrophula  Is  acknowledged  by  most  persons,  princi- 
pally to  affect  the  glands  and  bones  ;  and  the  same,  as  far  as  I  can  de- 
termine, holds  good  with  rickets ;  for  in  all  the  dissections  of  ricketty 
patients,  that  are  mentioned  by  authors,  and  particularly  by  Glisson,  the 
various  glands  of  the  abdomen,  and  not  only  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
mesentery,  but  those  about  the  lungs,  &e.  have  been  found  much  diseas- 
ed. During  life  too,  the  tumid  abdomen  is  scarcely  ever  absent,  which  is 
caeteris  paribus,  a  striking  mark  of  scrophulous  affection. 

2dly.  Debility  alo^ie  is  insufficient  for  the  production  of  rickets,  as, 
many  children  pass  through  all  the  stages  and  degrees  of  it,  without  such 
efTects  being  ever  observed.  Some  additional  disposition  of  the  body  seems 
evidently  necessary,  and  that  appears  to  me  to  be  the  scrophulous,  or  a 
disposition  exactly  similar  to  that  which  favours  scrophula. 

3dly.  Before  the  enlargement  and  incurvations  of  the  bones  take  place 
in  rickets,  there  are  evident  symptoms  of  a  disordered  condition  of  the 
prima;  vies,  and  of  an  impeded  absorption  of  the  chyle  ;  and  these  can 
be  explained,  i  conceive,  in  no  way  move  satisfactory,  than  by  supposing 
the  previous  existence  of  diseased  mesenteric  glands. 

Vol.  IL  X 
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complaint  has  been  usually  considered  as  a  disease  of  the 
bones ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  in  almost  every 
instance,  the  bones  had  been  affected  with  curvature 
previous  to  the  present  indisposition ;  and  that  the  flat- 
ness of  the  ribs,  and  prominence  of  the  breast-bone,  arose 
from  the  pressure  in  lifting  up  and  dov/n  a  very  heavy 
child.  It  is  readily  admitted,  however,  that  there  may 
be  other  causes  of  general  debility,  and  its  consequences, 
some  of  which  have  been  already  suggested.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  nariTDvvness  of  the  chest,  will  the  contents 
be  pressed  down  upon  the  diaphragm,  and,  thus  affecting 
the  belly,  become  an  additional  cause  of  its  enlargement, 
which  is  now  the  most  distinguishing  sym.ptom,  accom- 
panied with  hardness,  frequent  pains  in  the  gastric  region, 
and  a  purging  of  frothy  offensive  stools.  The  pain  and 
enlargement  of  the  belly,  instead  of  being  abated,  are 
usually  aggravated  by  this  symptom,  and  the  patient  is 
soon  carried  off,  as  is  supposed,  by  convulsions  of  the 
bowels.  In  other  instances,  patients  become  dropsicalf 
in  the  last  stage  of  this  disease,  and  that  is  the  supposed 
cause  of  their  death ;  but  there  are  many  examples  of 
children  having  diseased  mesenteric  glands,  unaccom- 
panied \yith  any  of  the  distinguishing  external  symptoms 
here  described.  These  waste  away  daily,  until  nothing 
apparently  remains  but  the  bones  covered  with  the  skin. 
In  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  the  me- 
senteric glands,  will  its  consequences  be  quicker  or  slower, 
and  the  patients  will  die  of  a  true  marasmus  or  general 
atrophy. 

None  of  these  diseases  are  hereditary,  for  you  often 

f  In  some  cases,  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining,  which 
were  dropsical,  I  have  found  the  fluid  thick,  and  apparently  mixed  with 
matter,  which  I  have  attributed  to  a  suppuration  of  some  mesenteric 
glands. 
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see  among  six  children  one,  and  one  only,  eat  up  with 
scrophula,  whilst  the  rest  are  all  healthy,  and  upon  en- 
quiry this  child  has  been  much  troubled  with  i^reen  stools, 
or  what  nurses  call  watery  gripes,  v/hich  has  been  in- 
judiciously managed* 

SECT.  LXXIL 

Hemorrhois^,  or  Piles ^  and  Procedentia  ani,  or  Falling 
Down  of  the  Gut 

A  discharge  of  blood  from  small  tumors  on  the  verge 
of  the  anus,  is  the  symptom  which  generally  constitutes 
the  Hemorrhois ;  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  the  He- 
morrhoidal flux.  But  a  discharge  of  blood  from  within 
the  anus,  when  the  blood  is  of  a  florid  colour,  showing  it 
to  have  come  from  no  great  distance,  is  also  considered  as 
the  same  disease  ;  and  physicians  have  agreed  in  making 
two  cases  or  varieties  of  it,  under  the  names  of  external 
and  internal  hemorrhois. 

In  both  cases  it  is  supposed  the  flow  of  blood  is  from 
tumours  previously  formed,  which  are  named  hemorrhoids, 
or  piles;  and  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  tumours  exist 
without  any  discharge  of  blood  ;  in  which  case,  however, 
they  are  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  same  disease,  and 
are  named  hemorrhoides  ccecce,  or  blijid  piles. 

These  tumours,  as  they  appear  without  the  anus,  are 
sometimes  separate,  round,  and  prominent,  on  the  verge 
of  the  anus:  but  frequently  the  tumour  is  only  one  tumid 
ring,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  anus  pushed  without  the 
body. 


^  From  oiiwK,  blood,  and  fsw,  to  flpw^ 

X  2 
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These  tumors,  and  the  discharge  of  blood  from  them^ 
sometimes  come  on  as  an  affection  purely  topical,  and 
without  any  previous  disorder  in  other  parts  of  the  body : 
but  it  frequently  happens,  even  before  the  tumours  are 
formed,  and  more  especially  before  the  blood  flows,  that 
various  disorders  are  felt  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
as  headach,  vertigo,  stupor,  difficulty  of  breathing,  sick- 
ness, colic  pains,  pain  of  the  back  and  loins ;  and  often, 
together  with  more  or  fewer  of  these  symptoms,  there 
occurs  a  considerable  degree  of  pyrexia. 

The  coming  on  of  the  disease  with  these  symptoms,  is 
usually  attended  with  a  sense  of  fulness,  heat,  itching, 
and  pain  in  and  about  the  anus. 

Sometimes  the  disease  is  preceded  by  a  discharge  of 
serous  matter  from  the  anus :  and  sometimes  this  serous 
discharge,  accompanied  with  some  swelling,  seems  to  be 
in  place  of  the  discharge  of  blood,  and  to  relieve  those 
disorders  of  the  system  which  we  have  inentioned.  This 
serous  discharge,  therefore,  has  been  named  the  hemorrhois 
alba. 

In  the  hemorrhois,  the  quantity  of  blood  discharged  is 
(Jiflerent  upon  different  occasions.  Sometimes  the  blood 
flows  only  upon  the  person's  going  to  stool ;  and  com- 
monly in  larger  or  lesser  quantity,  following  the  discharge 
of  the  faeces.  In  other  cases  the  blood  flows  without  any 
discharge  of  fsces;  and  then,  generally,  it  is  after  having 
been  preceded  by  the  disorders  above-mentioned,  when  it 
is  also  commonly  in  larger  quantity.  This  discharge  of 
blood  is  often  very  considerable ;  and  by  the  repetition,  it 
is  often  so  great,  as  we  could  hardly  suppose  the  body 
to  bear  but  with  the  hazard  of  life.  Indeed,  though 
rarely,  it  has  been  so  great  as  to  prove  suddenly  fatal. 
These  considerable  discharges  occur  especially  to  persons 
who  have  been  frequently  liable  to  the  disease.  They 
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often  induce  great  debility ;  and  frequently  a  leucophleg- 
tnatia,  or  dropsy,  which  proves  fatal. 

Sometimes  hemorrhoidal  tumours  are  affected  with 
considerable  inflammation  ;  which,  ending  in  suppuration, 
gives  occasion  to  the  formation  of  fistulous  ulcers  in  those 
parts. 

SECT.  LXXIIL 

Chorea*  Sancti  Vifi,  or  St  Vitus' s  Dance, 

1.  This  disease  affects  both  sexes,  and  almost  only 
young  persons. 

It  generally  happens  from  the  age  of  ten  to  that  of 
fourteen  years. 

3.  It  comes  on  always  before  the  age  of  puberty,  and 
rarely  continues  beyond  that  period. 

4.  It  is  chiefly  marked  by  convulsive  motions,  some- 
what varied  in  different  persons,  but  nearly  of  one 
kind  in  all ;  affecting  the  leg  and  arm  on  the  same 
side,  and  generally  on  one  side  only.  These 
convulsive  motions  commonly  first  affect  the  leg 
and  foot. 

5.  Though  the  limb  be  at  rest,  the  foot  is  often 
agitated  by  convulsive  motions,  turning  it  alternately 
outwards  and  inwards. 

When  walking  is  attempted,  the  affected  leg  is 
seldom  lifted  as  usual  in  walking,  but  is  dragged 
along  as  if  the  whole  limb  were  paralytic ;  and, 
when  it  is  attempted  to  be  lifted,  this  motion  is 
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unsteadily  performed,  the  limb  becoming  agitated 
by  irregular  convulsive  motions. 

7.  The  arm  of  the  same  side  is  generally  affected  at 
the  same  time;  and,  even  when  no  voluntary 
motion  is  attempted,  the  arm  is  frequently  agitated 
with  various  convulsive  motions. 

S.  Bui,  especially  when  voluntary  motions  are  at- 
tempted, these  are  not  properly  executed,  but  are 
variously  hurried  or  interrupted  by  convulsive 
motions  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  intended. 

9.  The  most  common  instance  of  this  is  in  the  person's 
aitKmpting  to  carry  a  cup  of  liquor  to  his  mouth, 
when  it  is  only  after  repeated  efforts,  interrupted 
by  frequent  convulsive  retractions  and  deviations, 
that  the  cup  can  be  carried  to  the  mouth. 
10.  In  this  disease  the  mind  is  often  affected  with  some 
degree  of  fatuity  ;  and  often  shows  the  same  varied^, 
desultory,  and  causeless  emotions,  which  occur  in 
hysteria. 


SECT.  LXXIV. 
Sea-Scurvy, 

It  were  needless  to  delay  the  attention  of  the  reader 
long  on  the  ravages  of  sea-scurvy.  It  has  been  said,  and 
I  believe  with  truth,  that  during  the  war  before  last,  more 
British  seamen  were  destroyed  by  the  scurvy  alone,  than 
by  the  wreck  of  storms,  and  the  united  efforts  of  our 
combined  enemies. 

The  numbers,  who  died  of  fevers  and  fluxes,  were 
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very  considerable,  particularly  in  the  East  and  West  Indies ; 
but  neither  of  these  diseases  were  so  fatal  as  the  scurvy. 

During  the  last  war,  says  a  very  ingenious  and  able 
author*,  the  scurvy  prevailed  greatly  in  the  fleet  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Edward  Hughes  in  the  East  Indies ;  and 
may  be  accounted  one  material  cause  of  the  want  of 
success  in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  I  was  informed  by 
an  officer,  who  served  in  that  fleet,  that  the  crews  of 
almost  all  the  ships  were  so  weakened  by  the  scurvy,  that 
on  every  occasion  when  they  came  to  action,  they  had  not 
men  sufficient  to  man  their  guns;  but  particularly  that 
in  the  last  action,  not  one  ship  in  the  British  line  had  men 
nearly  sufficient  to  manage  the  guns  properly,  so  many 
were  ill  of  the  scurvy. 

The  scurvy  prevailed  likewise  considerably  in  the  fleet 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Biron,  when  it  arrived 
on  the  coast  of  America  in  1778 ;  owing  to  their  having 
had  a  series  of  wet,  stormy  weather;  and  the  ships  not 
being  supplied  with  proper  preventives. 

To  shew  the  effects  of  this  disease  on  shore,  I  need  only 
mention  the  dreadful  ravages  made  by  the  scurvy  among 
the  Imperial  troops  in  Hungary,  as  related  by  Dr. 
Cramer  (1737,  Dissertatio  Epistolica  de  Scorbuto),  the 
accounts  of  scurvies  which  afflicted  the  Russian  armies 
between  the  year  1732  and  1744,  as  given  by  Dr.  Nitzsch  ; 
likewise  the  accounts  given  by  the  same  author  (Treatise 
on  the  Scurvy  by  Abraham  Nitzsch,  1747)  of  the  distresses 
occasioned  by  this  disease  in  Finland,  at  Wiburg,  at  the 
siege  of  Asoph,  &c.  &c. — The  fatality  occasioned  by  the 
scurvy  among  the  besieged  at  Thorn,  where  "  upwards  of 
6000  of  the  garrison,  besides  a  greater  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  died  of  this  distemper,"  (Observationes  circa 
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Scorbutum,  Auctore  Johanne  Fred.  Backstrom.)  Those 
instances  are  recorded  by  Dr.  Lind,  together  with  several 
others,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Scurvy.  And,  to  come  nearer 
to  the  present  period,  the  numbers  v^^ho  suffered  by  the 
scurvy  at  Quebec,  Mahon,  Gibraltar,  &c.  are  instances, 
(besides  many  others  which  might  be  mentioned)  sufficient 
to  prove  the  mortality  among  the  human  species,  occasion- 
ed by  this  disease  on  land. 

Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  in  speaking  of  the  scurvy,  says, 
that  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  he  knew  of  10,000 
men  who  had  died  of  the  scurvy. — Sir  Richard  lived  in  the 
former  part  of  the  last  century. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  Lord  Anson  says,  that  he  lost  four- 
fifths  of  his  people  by  the  sea-scurvy.-— And  notwithstand- 
ing the  utmost  attention  of  the  commanders,  officers,  and 
surgeons,  assisted  by  the  advice  and  abilities  of  Dr.  Blane, 
physician  to  the  fleet,  it  appears  by  the  returns  made  to 
that  gentleman  by  the  surgeons  of  the  different  ships ; 
that,  of  the  three  diseases,  which  he  very  properly  calls 
the  Sea  Epidemics,  viz.  fever,  flux,  and  scurvy  ;  the  total 
number  of  sick ;  of  those  sent  to  the  hospital ;  and  of 
those  who  died  on  board  of  twenty-one  ships  of  the  line, 
and  three  frigates,  in  the  course  of  five  months  ;  a  much 
greater  number  were  afflicted  with  the  scurvy  than  with 
any  other  disease. 

The  following  extract  will  shew  the  proportion  of  the 
scorbutics,  to  those  ill  of  other  diseases » 
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Extract  from  Dr.  Blane^s  fourth  Table,  shewing  the  total 
Number  ill  of  each  Disease  ;  the  number  sent  to  the  Hos- 
pital ;  and  the  number  of  those  who  died  on  board  the 
Fleet,  in  the  Months  of  February,  March,  April,  May, 
and  June,  1781. 


Fever. 

Flux. 

Scurvy. 

On  board. 

Sent  to  the  Hospital. 

Dead. 

On  board. 

Sent  to  the  Hospital. 

Dead.  ' 

On  board. 

Sent  to  the  Hospital. 

Dead. 

663 

73 

62 

1028 

219 

60 

1844 

1033 

89 

Hence  it  appears,  that  at  the  above  period,  the  number 
of  scorbutics  v^^ere  more  than  equal  to  jihe  number  ill  of 
the  other  diseases  united  ;  and  that,  although  a  warm 
climate  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  production  of 
scurvy,  and  that  more  died  of  that  disease  than  either  of 
fever  or  flux,  yet  that  even  there,  it  exerts  its  baneful  in- 
fluence and  deleterious  effects. 
The  characteristics  are, 
1.  The  countenance  becomes  pale,  sallow,  and  bloated. 
^,  The  patient  has  a  sensation  of  languor  or  lassitude, 
with  debility,  and  aversion  to  motion. 

3.  The  gums  itch,  swell,  become  red  and  spongy,  and 
frequently  bleed  on  being  in  the  least  rubbed. 

4.  The  breath  and  urine  are  foetid. 
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5.  The  skin  is,  in  general,  smooth  and  shining,  but, 
sometimes  it  is  rough,  and  has  the  appeamnce  of 
goose-skin, 

6.  Livid  and  black  spots  of  various  sizes,  vibices,  or 
ecchynioses,  are  observed  on  the  legs,  thighs,  and 
sometimes  on  other  parts. 

7.  There  are  pains  in  different  parts,  particularly  in 
the  legs :  in  some,  the  flexor  tendons,  and  other 
parts  about  the  hams,  begin  to  contract  and  svi^ell, 
and  the  legs  and  ancles  swell  considerably,  particu- 
larly towards  night. 

In  the  progress  of  the  scurvy,  all  the  above  symptoms 
increase ; 

8.  With  haemorrhages  from  the  nose  and  gums. 

9.  Sometimes  from  the  lungs  and  intestines. 

10.  Considerable  discharge  of  saliva. 

11.  Increased  debility,  with  a  disposition  to  faint 

12.  Putrid,  foul  ulcers  form  on  different  parts,  particu- 
larly on  the  legs,  which  frequently  bleed. 

is.  The  legs  increase  in  size,  appear  cedematous,  and 
become  stiff  and  hard,  with  a  sense  of  weight  in 
them. 

14.  Cicatrices  of  former  wounds  or  sores  are  dissolved, 
and  ulcers  are  formed  on  the  parts,  which  discharge 
a  thin,  sanious,  foetid  matter,  or  ichor;  and  within 
these  ulcers  there  is  frequently  generated  a  fungous, 
fleshy,  kind  of  substance,  somewhat  resembling 
coagulated  gore,  and  which  has  been  compared  by 
the  sailors  to  bullock's  liver. 

In  this  stage  of  the  disease, 

15.  The  gums  are  putrid  and  swoln,  so  as  almost  to 
cover  the  teeth. 

16.  The  teeth  become  loose,  and  sometimes  fall  out : 
and  the  patient  is  generally  incapable  of  taking  any 
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kind  of  nourishment,  but  "what  is  very  soft  or 
liquid. 

17.  The  contraction  about  the  knees  generally  increases 

as  the  disease  advances  ;  and  it  often  happens  that 
those,  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  this 
symptom,  have  their  knees  become  entirely  rigid. 

18.  Some  are  afflicted  with  dysenteries,  at  which  time 
their  stools  are  extremely  offensive,  and  generally 
mixed  with  blood. 

19.  Many  complain  of  dys-pnoea,  or  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, attended  with  a  most  distressing  sensation  of 
tightness  across  the  chest,  and  troublesome  op- 
pression. 

Persons  deeply  affected  with  the  scurvy,  whose  breasts 
are  much  oppressed,  and  breathing  ditficult,  with  stitches 
in  the  sides,  frequently  become  consumptive,  or  dropsical, 
or  their  legs  swell,  become  oedematous  or  ulcerated  ;  and 
during  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  they  are 'subject  to 
violent  rheumatic  pains,  rigidity  of  the  joints,  cutaneous 
eruptions,  &c. 

Foul  ulcers  often  remain  on  the  legs,  and  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  cure;  the  gums  frequently  retain  the  effects  of  the 
disease  during  life,  by  being  either  so  corroded  as  to  leave 
the  teeth  almost  bare;  or  being  spongy  and  swelled  so  as 
to  cover  the  teeth  too  much,  and  to  bleed  on  the  slightest 
touch. 

SECT.  'LXXF. 

Defccdations  of  the  Skin, 

1.  These  are  scabby  irruptions  over  the  body, 

2.  The  face  is  pale. 

3.  All  the  vital  functions  are  w^eak  and  languid. 
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SECT.  LXXVI. 

Female  Diseases, 
In  the  order  proposed,  before  Anasarca,  Scurvy,  and 
St.  Vitus*s  Dance,  we  should  have  placed  disorders  of  the 
womb,  but  we  choose  to  consider  feminine  diseases  sepa- 
rate from  the  rest,  as  being  peculiar  to  one  sex  only. — We 
will  first,  therefore,  consider 

Hysteria* ,  Hysterics. 

This  disease  attacks  in 

1.  Paroxysms  or  fits, 

2.  These  commonly  begin  by  some  pain  and  fullness 
felt  in  the  left  side  of  the  belly. 

3.  From  this  a  ball  seems  to  move  with  a  grumbling 
noise  into  the  other  parts  of  the  belly ;  and,  making 
as  it  were  various  convolutions  there,  seems  to  move 
into  the  stomach ;  and  more  distinctly  still  rises  up, 
to  the  top  of  the  gullet,  where  it  remains  for  some 
time,  and  by  its  pressure  upon  the  larynx,  gives  a 
sense  of  suffocation. 

4.  By  the  time  thit  the  disease  has  proceeded  thus  far, 
the  patient  is  affected  with  a  stupor  and  insensibi- 
lity, while  at  the  same  time  the  body  is  agitated 
with  various  convulsions. 

5.  The  trunk  of  the  body  is  writhed  to  and  fro,  and  the 
limbs  are  variously  agitated  ;  commonly  the  con- 
vulsive motion  of  one  arm  and  hand  is  that  of  beat- 
ing, with  the  closed  fist,  upon  the  breast  very 
violently  and  repeatedly. 

6.  This  state  continues  for  some  time,  and  has,  during 

that  time,  some  remissions  and  renewals  of  the 


*  From  vjs^ov,  the  womb. 
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convulsive  motions ;  but  these  at  length  cease, 
leaving  the  patient  in  a  stupid  and  seemingly  sleep- 
ing state. 

7.  More  or  less  suddenly,  and  frequently  with  repeated 
sighing  and  sobbing,  together  with  a  murmuring 
noise  in  the  belly,  the  patient  returns  to  the  exer- 
cise of  sense  and  motion,  but  generally  without  any 
recollection  of  the  several  circumstances  that  had 
taken  place  during  the  fit. 

This  is  the  form  of  what  is  called  an  hysteric  paroxysm, 
and  is  the  most  common  form ;  but  its  paroxysms  are 
considerably  varied  in  different  persons,  and  even  in  the 
same  person  at  different  times.  It  differs,  by  having  more 
or  fewer  of  the  circumstances  above  mentioned  ;  by  these 
circumstances  being  more  or  less  violent ;  and  by  the  dif- 
ferent duration  of  the  whole  fit. 

Before  the  fit, 

8.  There  is  sometimes  a  sudden  and  unusually  large 
flow  of  limpid  urine. 

9.  At  the  coming  on  of  the  fit,  the  stomach  is  some- 
times affected  with  vomiting,  the  lungs  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  of  breathing,  and  the  heart  with 
palpitations. 

10.  During  the  fit,  the  whole  of  the  belly,  and  particu- 
larly the  navel,  is  drawn  strongly  inwards ;  the 
sphincter  ani  is  sometimes  so  firmly  constricted  as 
not  to  admit  a  small  ghster-pipe,  and  there  is  at  the 
same  time  an  entire  suppression  of  urine. 

11.  Such  fits  are,  from  time  to  time,  ready  to  recur ; 
and  during  the  intervals,  the  patients  are  liable  to 
involuntary  motions,  to  fits  of  laughing  and  crying, 
with  sudden  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  ; 
while  sometimes  false  imaginations,  and  some  de- 
g^ree  of  delirium,  also  occur. 
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This  disease  occurs  especially  from  the  age  of  puberty 
to  that  of  thirty-five  years;  and  though  it  does  sometimes, 
yet  very  seldom,  appears  before  the  former,  or  after  the 
latter  of  these  periods. 

At  all  ages,  the  times  at  which  it  most  readily  occurs  is 
that  of  the  m.enstrual  period. 

In  the  persons  liable  to  the  fits  of  this  disease,  it  is  rea- 
dily excited  by  the  passions  of  the  mind,  and  by  every 
considerable  emotion,  especially  those  brought  on  by 
surprise. 

The  persons  liable  to  this  disease  acquire  often  such  a 
degree  of  sensibility,  as  to  be  strongly  affected  by  eveiy 
impression  that  coine.s  upon  them  by  surprise. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  distinguish  hysteria  from 
every  other  disease,  I  shall  now  attempt  its  peculiar  pa- 
thology. With  respect  to  this,  I  think  it  will,  in  the  first 
place,  be  obvious,  that  its  paroxysms  begin  by  a  convulsive 
and  spasmodic  affection  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  is 
afterwards  communicated  to  the  brain,  and  to  a  great  part 
of  the  nervous  system.  Although  the  disease  appears 
to  begin  in  the  alimentary  canal,  yet  the  connection  which 
the  paroxysms  so  often  have  with  the  menstrual  flux,  and 
the  state  of  the  womb,  shows,  that  the  physicians  have  at 
all  times  judged  rightly  in  considering  this  disease  as  from 
an  affection  of  the  uterus,  and  ovaria, 

SECT,  LXKVIL 

Ainenorrhceaf  ;  or,  WaJit  of  the  Courses. 

The  interruption  of  the  menstrual  flux  is  to  be  considered 
as  of  two  different  kinds  ;  the  one  being  when  the  menses 
do  not  begin  to  flow  at  tiiat  period  of  life  at  which  they 


f  From  a,  not^  and  (^wioc,  the  menses. 
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usually  appear  ;  and  the  other  being  that  when,  after  they 
have  repeatedly  taken  place  for  some  time,  they  do,  from 
other  causes  than  conception,  cease  to  return  at  their  usual 
periods ;  the  former  of  these  cases  is  named  the  Retention, 
and  the  latter  the  Suppression  of  the  Menses. 

The  retention  of  the  menses,  the  emanslo  mensium  of 
Latin  writers,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  disease  merely 
from  the  menses  not  flowing  at  that  period  which  is  usual 
with  most  other  women.  This  period  is  so  different  in  dif- 
ferent women,  that  no  time  can  be  precisely  assigned  as 
proper  to  the  sex  in  general.  In  this  climate  the  menses 
usually  appear  about  the  age  of  fourteen ;  but  in  many  they 
appear  more  early,  and  in  many  not  till  the  sixteenth 
year;  in  which  last  case  it  is  often  without  any  disorder 
being  thereby  occasioned.  It  is  not  therefore  from  the  age 
of  the  person  that  the  retention  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  disease;  and  it  is  only  to  be  considered  as  such, 
when,  about  the  time  the  menses  usually  appear,  some 
disorders  arise  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  may  be 
■  imputed  to  their  retention  ;  being  such  as,  when  arising  at 
this  period,  are  known  from  experience  to  be  removed  by 
the  flowing  of  the  menses. 

These  disorders  are, 

1.  A  sluggishness,  and  frequent  sense  of  lassitude  and 

debility. 

2.  With  various  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  and  sometimes 
with  a  preternatural  appetitef. 

-j'  This  is  a  very  extraordinary  symptom.  It  sometimes  accompanies 
every  cessation  of  the  uterine  discharge,  and  frequently  appears  in  the 
most  violont  degree,  in  pregnancy.  lu  youn^  women,  the  appetite  for 
chalk,  lime,  rubbish,  charcoal,  and  various  absorbents,  is  the  most  preva- 
lent. Stahl,  and  his  followers,  made  great  use  of  this  circumstance  iu 
supporting  their  favourite  opinion  of  the  vis  medicatrix  naturjB. 
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i3.  At  the  same  time  the  face  loses  its  vivid  coloufj 
becomes  pale,  and  sometimes  of  a  yellowish  hue. 

4.  The  whole  body  becomes  pale  and  flaccid. 

5.  And  the  feet,  and  perhaps  also  a  great  part  of  the 
body,  become  affected  with  osdematous  swellings. 

6.  The  breathing  is  hurried  by  any  quick  or  laborious 
motion  of  the  body. 

7.  And  the  heart  is  liable  to  palpitation  and  syncope. 

A  head-ache  sometimes  occurs. 
.  S.  But  more  certainly  pains  of  the  back,  loinSj  and 
liaunches. 

These  symptoms,  when  occurring  in  a  high  degree, 
constitute  the  chlorosis  of  authors,  hardly  ever  appearing 
separate  from  the  retention  of  the  menses  ;  and,  attending 
to  these  symptoms,  the  cause  of  this  retention  may,  I  think, 
be  perceived. 

These  symptoms  manifestly  show  a  considerable  laxity 
and  flaccidity  of  the  whole  system ;  and  therefore  give 
reason  to  conclude,  that  the  retention  of  the  menses  ac- 
companying; them,  is  owing  to  a  weaker  action  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  uterus  ;  which  therefore  do  not  impel  the  blood 
into  their  extremities  with  a  force  sufficient  to  open  these, 
and  pour  out  the  blood  by  them. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  retention  of  the 
menses  is  to  be  referred  to  a  certain  state  or  aifectipn  of  the 
ovaria ;  but  what  is  precisely  the  nature  of  this  alTection, 
or  what  are  the  causes  of  it,  I  will  not  pretend  to  explain  ; 
nor  can  I  explain  in  what  manner  that  primary  cause  of 
retention  is  to  be  removed.  In  this,  therefore,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  where  we  cannot  assign  the  proximate 
cause  of  diseases,  our  indications  of  cure  must  be  formed 
for  obviating  and  removing  the  morbid  effects  or  symp- 
toms which  appear. 
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I  am  next  to  consider  Suppression.  In  entering  upon 
this,  I  must  observe,  that  every  interruption  of  the  flux, 
after  it  has  once  taken  place,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
case  of  suppression.  For  the  flux,  upon  its  first  appear- 
ance, is  not  always  immediately  established  in  its  regular 
course ;  and  therefore,  if  an  interruption  happen  soon  after 
the  fir^t  appearance  ;  or  even  in  the  course  of  the  first,  or 
perhaps  second  year  after,  it  may  often  be  considered  as  a 
case  of  retention,  especially  v^^hen  the  disease  appears  w^ith 
the  symptoms  peculiar  to  that  state. 

Those  v^^hich  may  be  properly  considered  as  cases  of 
suppression,  are  such  as  occur  after  the  flux  has  been  for 
some  time  established  in  its  regular  course,  and  in  which 
the  interruption  cannot  be  referred  to  the  causes  of  reten- 
tion, but  must  be  imputed  to  some  other  cause.  Accord- 
ingly, we  often  find  the  suppression  induced  by  cold,  fear, 
and  other  debilitating  causes. 

The  idiopathic  cases  of  suppression  seldom  continue 
long  without  being  attended  vvith  various  symptoms  or 
disorders  in  d liferent  parts  of  the  body ;  very  commonly 
arising  from  the  blood  which  should  have  passed  by  the 
uterus,  being  determined  more  copiously  into  other  parts, 
and  very  often  with  such  force  as  to  produce  hemorrhasgies- 
in  these. 

Hence, 

1.  Hemorrhagies  from  the  nose,  lungs,  stomach,  and 
other  pans,  have  appeared  in  consequence  of  sup- 
pressed menses. 

2.  Besides  these,  there  are  commonly  hysteric  and  dys- 
peptic symptoms  produced  by  the  same  cause. 

3.  And  frequently  colic  pains,  with  a  bound  belly. 

4.  Often,  however,  it  becomes  confirmed  chlorosis, 

whose  symptoms  have  been  just  now  explained. 
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SECT.  LXXVIIL 
Menorrhagia^  ;  or,  a  too  great  Menstrual  Discharge* 

The  flow  of  the  menses  is  considered  as  immoderate, 
when  it  recurs  more  frequently,  when  it  continues  longer, 
or  when,  during  the  ordinary  continuance,  it  is  more  abun- 
dant than  is  usuai  with  the  same  person  at  other  times. 

As  the  most  part  of  women  are  hable  to  some  inequality 
with  respect  to  the  period,  the  duration,  and  the  quantity  of 
their  menses ;  so  it  is  not  every  inequality  in  these  respects 
that  is  to  be  considered  as  a  disease  ;  but  only  those  devia- 
tions, which  are  excessive  in  degree,  which  are  permanent, 
and  which  induce  a  manifest  state  of  debilit3^ 

The  circumstances  are  those  which  chiefly  constitute 
the  menorrhagia ;  but  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  although 
I  allow  the  frequency,  duration,  and  quantity  of  the 
menses  to  be  judged  of  by  what  is  usual  with  the  same 
individual  at  other  times ;  yet  there  is,  in  these  particu- 
lars, so  much  uniformity  observable  in  the  whole  of  the 
sex,  that  in  any  individual  in  whom  there  occurs  a  consi- 
'derable  deviation  from  the  common  measure,  such  a 
deviation,  if  constantly  recurring,  may  be  considered  as  at 
least  approaching  to  a  morbid  state,  and  as  requiring 
most  of  the  precautions  which  I  shall  hereafter  mention 
as  necessary  to  be  attended  to  by  those  who  are  actually 
in  such  a  state. 

However  we  may  determine  with  respect  to  the  circum- 
stances above-mentioned,  it  must  still  be  allowed,  that  the 
immoderate  flow  of  the  menses  is  especially  to  be  deter- 
mined by  those  symptoms  affecting  other  functions  of  the 
body,  which  accompany  and  follow  the  discharge, 

X  From  the  menses,  the  monthly  period,,  and  to  burst 

forth. 
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When  a  larger  flow  than  usual  of  the  menses  has  been 
preceded  by,  . 

1.  Head-ache. 

2.  Giddiness* 

3.  Or,  dyspnoea,  and  has  been  ushered  in, 

4.  By  a  cbld  stage, 

6.  And  is  attended  with  much  pain  of  the  back  and 
loins, 

6.  With  a  frequent  pulse,  heat  and  thirst,  it  may  then 
b^  considered  as  preternaturally  large. 
When,  in  consequence  of  the  circumstances  above 
noticed,  and'the  repetition  of  these, 

1.  The  face  becomes  pale; 

2.  The  pulse  grows  weak  ; 

3.  An  unusual  debility  arises  during  exercise ; 

4.  The  breathing  is  hurried  by  moderate  exercise ; 
when,  also, 

5.  The  back  becomes  pained  from  any  continuance  in 
an  erect  posture;  when 

6.  The  extremities  become  frequently  cold ;  and  when 
in  the  evening, 

7.  The  feet  appear  affected  with  cedematous  swelling ; 
We  may  from  these  symptoms  certainly  conclude,  that  the 
flow  of  the  menses  has  been  immoderate,  and  has  already 
induced  a  dangerous  state  of  debility. 

The  debility,  thus  induced,  does  often  discover  itself 
alsoj 

8.  By  affections  of  the  stomach,  as  anorexia,  and  other 
symptoms  of  dyspepsia ; 

9.  By  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  apd  frequent  faint- 
ings ; 

10.  By  a  weakness  of  mind,  liable  to  strong  emotions 
from  slight  causes,  especially  when  suddenly  pre- 
sented. 

Y  2 
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SECT.  LXXIX. 

Fluor  Albus,  or  the  Whites, 

Every  serous  or  puriform  discharge  from  the  vagina  may 
be,  and  has  been,  comprehended  under  one  or  other  of  the 
appellations  I  have  prefixed  to  this  section.  Such  discharges, 
however,  may  be  various,  and  may  proceed  from  various 
sources,  not  yet  well  ascertained ;  but  I  confine  myself 
here  to  treat  of  that  discharge  alone  which  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  proceed  from  the  same  vessels,  which,  in  their 
natural  state,  pour  out  the  menses. 

I  conclude  a  discharge  from  the  vagina  to  be  of  this 
kind, 

1.  From  its  happening  to  women  who  are  subject  loan 

immoderate  flow  of  the  menses,  and  liable  to  this 
fi'om  causes  weakening  the  vessels  of  the  uterus. 

2.  From  its  appearing  chiefly,  and  often  only  a  little 
before,  as  well  as  immediately  after,  the  flow  of  the 
menses. 

3.  From  the  flow  of  the  menses  being  diminished,  in 
proportion  as  the  leucorrhcea  is  increased. 

4.  From  the  leucorrhcea  continuing  after  the  menses 
have  entirely  ceased,  and  with  some  appearance  of 
its  observing  a  periodical  recurrence. 

5.  From  the  leucorrhcea  being  accompanied  with  the 

effects  of  the  menorrhagia. 

6.  From  the  discharge  having  been  neither  preceded 
by,  nor  accompanied  with,  symptoms  of  any  topical 
affections  of  the  uterus. 

7'.  From  the  leucorrhcea  not  having  appeared  soon 
after  communication  with  a  person  who  might  be 
suspected  of  communicating  infection,  and  from  the 
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first  appearance  of  the  disease  not  being  accompa- 
nied with  any  inflammatory  affection  of  the  pu- 
denda*. 

The  appearance  of  the  matter  discharged  in  the  leu- 
corrhoea  is  very  various  with  respect  to  consistence  and 
colour ;  but,  from  these  appearances,  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  determine  concerning  its  nature,  or  the  particular 
source  from  whence  it  proceeds. 

The  leucorrhoea,  of  which  I  am  to  treat,  as  ascertained 
by  the  several  circumstances,  seems  to  proceed  from  the 
same  causes  as  that  species  of  menorrhagia  which  I  sup- 
pose to  arise  from  the  laxity  of  the  extreme  vessels  of  the 
uterus.  It  accordingly  often  follows  or  accompanies  such 
a  menorrhagia. 

Some  authors  have  alledged,  that  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances in  other  parts  of  the  body,  may  have  a  share  in 
bringing  on  and  in  continuing  this  affection  of  the  uterus 
now  under  consideration;  but  I  cannot  discover  the  reality 
of  those  causes ;  and  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  leucorrhcea, 
excepting  in  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  a  general  debihtyof 
the  system,  is  always  primarily  an  affection  of  the  uterus  ; 
and  the  affections  of  other  parts  of  the  body  which  may 

*  Nothing  is  more  frequent  with  ignorant  practitioners,  than  to  mistake 
a  gonorrhoea  for  a  leueorrhoea.  Women,  in  general,  give  the  name  of 
whites  to  a  gonorrhoea,  and  therefore  the  unwary  practitioner  may  the 
more  easily  be  misled.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  gonorrhoea  is, 
as  authors  say,  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  pudenda ;  but,  as  few 
women  will  suffer  an  inspection  of  the  parts,  we  must  pay  some  attention 
to  the  concomitant  symptoms.  The  running  in  a  gonorrhoea  is  constant, 
and  only  in  small  quantities  ;  in  a  leueorrhoea  the  discharge  is  inconstant, 
and  in  large  quantities.  The  other  distinguishing  marks  of  a  gonorrhoea 
are,  smai'ting  in  making  water,  itching  of  the  pudenda,  a  swelling  of  the 
labia,  and  frequently  of  the  glands  about  the  loins.  Some  authors  men- 
tion the  colour  of  the  discharged  matter  as  a  distinguishing  mark  j  this, 
however,  is  inconstant. 
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happen  to  accompany  it,  are  for  the  most  part  to  be  consi^ 
dered  as  effects,  rather  than  as  causes. 

The  effects  of  the  leucorrhoea  are  much  the  same  with 
those  of  menorrhagia ;  inducing  a  general  debility,  and,  in 
particular,  a  debility  in  the  functions  of  the  stomach.  If, 
however,  the  leucorrhoea  be  moderate,  and  be  not  accom- 
panied with  any  considerable  degree  of  menorrhagia,  it 
may  often  continue  long  without  inducing  any  great  de-* 
gree  of  debility ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  discharge  has 
been  very  copious,  as  well  as  constant,  that  ita  effects  in 
that  way  are  very  remarkable. 

The  matter  discharged  in  the  leucorrhoea  is  at  first  gene- 
rally mild  :  but,  after  some  continuance  of  the  disease,  it 
sometimes  becomes  acrid*  ;  and  by  irritating,  or,  perhaps, 
eroding,  the  surfaces  over  which  it  passes,  induces  various 
painful  disorders. 

*  The  youn^  practitioner  must  not  conclude  too  hastily  that  an  uicer 
exists  in  the  uterus  when  the  matter  discharged  is  acrid.  Practice  has 
afforded  many  "  instances  where  the  matter  has  excoriated  the  pudenda, 
and  yet  no  ulcer  existed.  A  hasty  opinioa  may  give  a  stab  to  future  coii« 
nubial  happiness,  and  a  word  once  escaped  can  never  be  recalled. 
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TIIERAPEUTICKS, 

SECT.  LXXX. 

General  Indications  of  Cure  in  Sthenic  Diseases, 

As  the  morbific  dispositions  and  remote  causes  are 
what  we  ought  to  have  in  view  when  we  endeavour  to 
prevent  diseases,  so  the  actual  or  immediate  causes  are  thci 
things  which  we  must  consider  when  we  alleviate  or  cure 
them.  The  Therapeia  therefore  is  to  be  chiefly  directed > 
»o  as  to  obviate  and  remove  the  actual  causes,  whether  the 
disease  be  universal,  consisting  of  the  general  symptoms ; 
or  local,  depending  on  the  disorder  of  some  particular  part 
of  the  corporeal  frame. 
The  general  indications  of  cure  in  sthenic  diseases  are^ 

I.  The  abstraction  of  stimuli. 

ir.  The  avoiding  of  stimuli  both  direct  and 

INDIRECT. 

III.  Sedative  poisons. 

THE  ABSTRACTION  OF  STIMULI 

SECT,  LXXXL 
Of  Bleeding, 

This  has  been  long  considered  as  the  greatest  agent  in 
medicine :  for  it  completely  carries  off  a  stimulus,  so  much 
the  more  powerful  than  any  other,  as  it  pervades  the 
whole  frame.  And  if  physicians  have  not  precisely 
known,  whereby  the  living,  or  moving  principle,  was  pro- 
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duced,  yet  could  they  not  fail  to  observe,  that  the  strength 
of  the  muscular  fibres  was  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  frame.  Hence,  when  the  muscular  force  of 
the  whole  frame  is  weakened,  the  heart,  as  a  particular 
muscle,  will  want  somewhat  of  its  power  to  propel  the 
blood;  hence  the  circulation  becomes  more  languid,  and 
the  balance  betwixt  the  irritable  principle  and  stimuli  gets  * 
restored. 

Where  there  is  an  indication  for  bleeding,  that  is  vio- 
lent action,  with  a  strong  constitution,  bleeding  freely  will 
be  of  singular  service.  As  it  seldom  happens  that  bleed- 
ing once  will  be  sufficient  in  a  considerable  inflammation, 
the  first,  or  preceding  blood  taken,  becomes  a  symptom  of 
the  disease. 

If  the  coagulating  lymph  is  superabundant,*  there  will 
be  what  is  called  a  thick  buff;  and  if  its  surface  is  consi- 
derably cupped,  then  future  bleedings  may  be  used  with  less 
caution,  because  such  appearance  indicates  strong  powers 
of  coagulation,  which  always  shews  strength  in  the  solids; 
but  if  the  blood  is  weak  in  its  powers  of  coagulation,  lies 
flat  in  the  dish,  then  we  must  be  cautious  in  our  future 
bleedings;  or,  if  it  was  strong  at  first  in  its  powers  of 
coagulation,  and  after  repeated  bleedings  becomes  weak, 
then  we  must  not  pursue  this  further;  but  in  some  cases 
it  is  proper  to  pursue  it  to  this  point,  for  we  shall  some- 
times find  that  the  inflammatory  symptoms  shall  not 
cease  after  repeated  bleedings,  if  the  strength  continues  ; 
but  the  moment  a  degree  of  looseness  is  produced  in  the 
blood,  that  moment  will  the  inflammatory  action  cease. 

The  following  case  is  a  strong  instance  of  this  ; — A  lady 

*  The  superabundance  seems  to  be  for  the  formation  of  new  parts  ;  a 
wise  intention  of  nature,  who  has  often  wounds  of  the  external  surface  to 
make  up  and  repair :  but  this  becomes  a  source  of  evil  in  visceral  com- 
plaints, being  the  material  for  the  formation  of  adhesions. 
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Had  a  violent  cough,  tightness  in  respiration,  strong  sizy 
blood,  and  the  symptoms  continued  to  the  sixth  bleeding, 
when  the  blood  was  not  quite  so  sizy:  but  the  most  re- 
markable change  was,  its  remaining  flat  on  the  surface. 
Upon  this  bleeding  all  the  syn^ptoms  disappeared;  and 
here,  although  the  blood  b(-came  weak  in  its  power  of 
coagulation,  yet  it  did  not  pror'uce  weakness  in  the  con- 
stitution, the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  parts  having  still  had 
power  to  contract. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  indications  for  bleed- 
ing sparingly :  first,  when  there  is  too  much  action,  with 
weakened  powers:  secondly,  when  there  is  a  disposition 
to  form  but  little  blood :  thirdly,  when  the  part  affected 
is  far  from  the  source  of  the  circulation. 

From  the  above  three  dispositions  that  require  bleeding 
sparingly,  or  with  caution,  I  may  observe,  that  it  will  most 
probably  be  proper  in  all  such  cases  to  bleed  from,  or  as 
near  the  part  affected  as  possible,  in  order  to  have  the 
greatest  effect,  with  the  loss  of  the  least  quantity  of  blood; 
more  so  than  when  the  constitution  is  strong ;  because 
the  constitution  in  such  cases  should  feel  the  loss  of  blood 
as  little  as  possible;  if  from  the  part,  leeches  will  answer 
best,  because  commonly  little  irritation  follows  the  wound 
of  a  leech :  however,  this  can  only  be  put  in  practice  in 
inflammations  not  very  remote  from  the  surface.  But  in 
many  cases  the  blood  cannot  be  taken  away  from  the  part 
itself,  but  only  from  some  neighbouring  part,  so  as  to 
affect  the  part  inflamed  :  thus,  we  bleed  in  the  temporal 
artery  for  inflammation  of  the  eyes;  we  bleed  in  the  ju- 
gular veins  for  inflammation  of  the  brain ;  and  also  in  the 
temporal  artery,  to  lessen  the  column  of  biood  going  to 
the  brain,  by  the  internal  carotids. 

Hippocrates  advises  taking  blood  from  the  right  arm 
in  pleurisies,  and  there  appears  some  reason  in  this,  for 
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the  fMin  is  generally  seated  in  the  right  side,  the  aorta 
taking  a  curve  in  that  direction,  and  hence  the  blood  is 
more  deternnined  to  that  side,  which  occasions  ail  nations 
to  be  right-handed* 

But  the  doctrine  of  revulsion  taking  place,  the  prac- 
tice was  to  perform  blood  letting  in  pleurisies  on  the  op* 
posite  side. 

This  produced  the  most  violent  contention  among  the 
faculty;  and  Brissot,  who  was  the  supporter  of  Hippo* 
erates  and  Galen,  discouraged,  probably,  by  the  contradic- 
tions M'hieh  he  must  have  suffered  at  Paris  in  combating 
the  opiiiions  that  were  adopted  by  his  masters,  conceived 
a  great  inclination  to  travel,  even  to  the  new  world  ;  he 
stopped  in  Portugal,  where  he  did  not  fail  to  propose  his 
d;octrin8. 

Denis,  physician  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  whom  we 
should  rank  in  the  number  of  those  men  who  have  made 
themselves  known  to  tlie  world  only  by  unhappy  criti- 
cisms;  this  man  who  was  willing  to  set  himself  up  as 
sovereign  master  of  the  art,  maintained,  against  Brissot^ 
the  doctrine  of  the  Arabians  ;  he  appealed  to  the  academy 
of  Salamanca,  who  decided  in  favour  of  Brissot. 

T^he  partisans  of  the  latter,  who  died  during  the  dis- 
pute, multiplying  prodigiously,  Denis  raised  against  them 
every  kind  of  battery ;  they  were  publicly  taxed  with 
ignorance  and  temerity  ;  they  were  represented  as  inno- 
vators and  disturbers  of  the  public  repose:  the  dispute 
was  carried  to  the  tribunal  of  the  emperor,  who  did  not 
declare  himself  on  either  side  in  this  affair ;  in  the  mean 
time  there  appeared  books  in  all  parts  of  Europe  in  behalf 
of  Brissot,  whose  sectators  remained  conquerors  for  some 
time. 

"  Who  can  lielp  admiring,**  says  Bayle,  ■*  on  one  side, 
the  obstinacy  that  is  remarkable  in  mankind  in  favour  of 
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popular  tradition,  how  ill  grounded  soever  it  may  be;  and 
on  the  other,  the  readiness  which  the  public  shews  in 
declaring  for  or  against  certain  remedies ;  it  is  generally 
carried  away  by  the  party  that  cries  loudest."* 

Too  much  action,  with  small  powers  may  often,  if  not 
always,  be  classed  with  the  irritable  constitution,  and 
bleeding  should  then  be  performed  with  very  great  cau- 
tion :  one  case  out  of  many  I  shall  relate  as  an  instance  of 
great  action  with  debility. 

A  gentleman  had  one  of  the  most  violent  inflammations 
I  ever  saw,  in  one  of  his  eyes,  attended  with  violent  pain 
in  his  head,  the  blood  extremely  si^y,  all  of  which  denotes 
great  action  of  parts ;  yet  the  buff  of  the  blood  was  so 
loose  when  coagulated,  that  it  could  hardly  bear  its  own 
weight,  or  make  any  resistance  to  the  finger  when  pressed; 
and  although  he  was  bled  pretty  freely,  yet  he  never  found 
any  relief  from  it  This  blood  becoming  a  symptom,  both 
of  the  constitution  and  disease,  manifestly  shewed  weak 
powers  from  its  looseness,  and  too  great  action  from  its 
slowness  of  coagulation,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  buff. 

The  following  case  is  another  strong  instance  of  great 
action  in  a  weak,  irritable  habit  A  lady  had  a  violent 
inflammation  of  the  leg,  so  as  to  form  a  considerable  sup- 
puration ;  with  a  pulse  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  often  one  hundred  and 
thirty  in  a  minute:  her  blood  was  extremely  sizy,  yet  she 
received  but  little  benefit  from  the  first  bleeding,  although 
the  blood  ^coagulated  pretty  firmly,  which  indicated 
strength.  She  was  of  an  irritable  constitution,  so  as  to 
receive  less  benefit  from  bleeding  than  another ;  and  when 
bled  three  times,  the  blood  became  extremely  loose  in  its 
texture,  vyhich  bark  reuioved,  as  well  as  the  other  symp- 


*  Pic^ion.  surt,  Brissot. 
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toms.  Upon  leaving  off  the  bark,  the  symptoms  all  re- 
curred, and  when  she  was  bled  again  for  the  second  at- 
tack, which  was  the  fourth  time,  the  blood,  although 
inflammatory,  had  recovered  a  good  deal  of  its  proper 
firmness ;  but  in  the  second  bleeding,  for  this  second  at- 
tack, it  was  less  so ;  and  in  the  third  it  was  still  less. 
Suspecting  that  bleeding  in  the  present  case  would  not 
produce  resolution,  I  paid  particular  attention  to  the  pulse 
at  the  time  of  bleeding,  and  found  that  in  this  last  bleed- 
ing the  pulse  increased  in  its  frequency  even  in  the  time 
of  bleeding;  and  within  a  few  minutes  after  the  bleeding 
was  over,  it  had  increased  ten  strokes  in  the  minute.*— 
These  bleedings  retarded  suppuration,  but  by  producing 
irritability  they  could  not  effect  resolution. 

Where  there  is  a  disposition  to  form  but  little  blood, 
when  known,  bleeding  should  be  performed  with  great 
caution. 

When  the  inflammation  is  far  from  the  source  of  the  cir- 
culation, the  same  precautions  are  necessary.  In  general 
it  can  be  taken  away  from  the  part  in  such  cases.  But 
these  are  only  so  many  facts,  that  require  peculiar  symp- 
toms to  ascertain  them. 

The  common  indications  of  bleeding,  besides  inflamma- 
tion, are  too  often  veiy  little  to  be  relied  upon.  The 
pulse  is  the  great  indication  in  inflammation  ;  but  not 
always  to  be  depended  upon.  In  inflammations  that  are 
visible,  a  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  inflammation  is  in  some  * 
degree  ascertained,  as  has  been  observed,  we  therefore  go 
upon  surer  ground  in  our  indications  for  bleeding ;  but  all' 

*  This  fact,  of  the  pulse  increasing  upon  bleedina:,  is  not  always  to  be 
set  down  as  a  sure  sign  of  irritation  being  an  eJfect ;  for  in  a  sluggish 
pulse,  arising  from  too  much  blood,  the  increase  of  stroke,  and  freedom 
given  to  the  circulation,  is  salutary ;  but  when  a  pulse  is  already  quick, 
an  increase  must  arise  from  irritation. 
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inflarnmatiorjs  are  not  visible  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  have  some  other  criterion  ;  however,  if  we  couid 
ascertain  the  pulse,  pecuHar  to  such  and  such  appearances, 
in  invisible  inflammation,  and  that  was  universally  the 
same  in  all  such  appearances,  we  might  then  suppose 
that  we  had  got  a  true  indicative  criterion  for  our  guide, 
and  therefore  apply  it  to  invisible  inflammation,  so  as  to 
judge  of  the  inflammation  by  the  state  of  the  pulse  ;  but 
when  we  consider  that  the  same  kind  of  inflammation  in 
every  part  of  the  body  will  not  produce  the  same  kind  of 
pulse,  but  very  different  kinds,  not  according  to  the  inflam- 
mation, but  according  to  the  nature  of  the  parts  inflamed, 
and  those  other  parts  also  not  visible,  we  lose  at  once  the 
criterion  of  pulse  as  a  guide.  When  we  consider,  also, 
that  there  shall  be  every  other  sign,  or  symptom,  of  inflam- 
mation in  some  viscus,  and  from  the  symptoms  the  viscus 
shall  be  well  ascertained,  yet  the  pulse  shall  be  soft,  and  of 
the  common  frequency  ;  and  upon  bleeding,  in  consequence 
of  these  inflammatory  symptoms,  the  blood  shall  corre- 
spond exactly  with  all  of  them,  except  the  pulse  ;  it  shall 
be  sizy,  firm,  and  cup,  as  was  the  case  in  a  lady,  which  has 
been  before  described,  we  shall  be  still  farther  convinced 
that  the  pulse  is  a  very  inadequate  criterion. 

If  a  pulse  be  hard,  pretty  full,  and  quick,  bleeding  ap- 
pears to  be  the  immediate  remedy,  for  hardness  rather 
shews  strong  contractile  action  of  the  vessels  not  in  a  state 
of  inflammation,  which  also  implies  strong  action  of  the 
blood  ;  and  from  such  a  pulse,  a  sizy  blood  will  generally 
be  found  ;  but  even  a  quick,  hard  pulse,  and  sizy  blood,  are 
not  always  to  be  depended  upon  as  sure  indications  of 
bleeding  being  the  proper  method  of  the  resolution  of  in- 
flammations ;  more  must  be  taken  into  tiie  account. 

The  kind  of  blood  is  of  great  consequence  to  be  known ; 
for  although  it  should  prove  sizy,  yet  if  it  lies  squat  in  the 
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basin,  and  is  hot  firm  in  texture,  and  if  the  symptoms,  at 
the  same  time,  are  very  violent,  bleeding  must  be  per- 
formed very  sparingly,  if  at  all ;  for  I  suspect  that  under 
such  a  state  of  blood,  if  the  symptoms  cotitinue,  bleeding, 
is  not  the  proper  mode  of  treatment*  The  cases  of  this 
kind,  which  have  been  related,  are  strong  proofs  of  this. 

As  the  pulse,  abstracted  from  all  other  considerations,  is 
not  an  absolute  criterion  to  go  by,  and  as  sizy  bloody  and  a 
strong  coagulum  are  after  proofs,  let  us  see  if  there  be  any 
collateral  circumstances  that  can  throvr  some  light  on  this 
subject,  so  as  to  allow  us  to  judge,  k  priori,  whether  it  be 
right  to  bleed  or  not,  where  the  pulse  does  not  of  itself  indi- 
cate it.  Let  us  remember,  that  in  treating  of  inflamma* 
lion  of  difrerent_parts,  we  should  take  notice  of  the  pulse 
peculiar  to  each  par^,  which  I  may  now  be  allowed  to 
repeat. 

First,  I  observed  that  an  inflammation  in  parts  not  vital^ 
or  such  as  the  stomach  did  not  sympathise  w^ith,  if 
there  were  great  powers,  and  the  constitution  not 
very  irritable,  the  pulse  was  full,  frequent,  and  hard. 

Secondly,  that  on  the  contrary,  in  inflammations  of  the 
same  parts,  if  the  constitution  was  weak,  irritable* 
&c.  that  then  the  pulse  was  small,  frequent,  and 
hard,  although  perhaps  not  so  much  so  as  when  in 
vital  parts. 

Thirdly,  that  when  the  inflammation  is  in  a  vital  part, 
,  such  as  the  stomach,  intestines,  or  such  as  the  stomach 
readily  sympathises  with,  then  the  pulse  is  quick, 
small,  and  hard,  similar  to  the  above. 
Now,  in  the  first  stated  positions  we  have  some  guide, 
for  in  the  first  of  these,  viz.  where  the  pulse  is  strong,  &c. 
there  bleeding  is  most  probably  absolutely  necessary,  and 
the  symptoms,  with  the  state  of  blood  joined,  will  deter- 
mine better  the  future  conduct ;  but  in  the  second,  where 
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the  pulse  is  small,  very  frequeut,  and  hard,  bleeditig  should 
be  performed  with  great  caution  ;  yet  in  inflammations  of 
the  second  stated  parts,  the  constitution  seems  to  be  more 
irritable,  giving  more  the  signs  of  weakness,  as  if  less  in  the 
power  of  the  constitution  to  manage. 

Bleeding,  restricted  to  two  or  three  ounces,  can  do  no 
harm,  by  way  of  trial ;  and,  as  in  the  first  case,  the  symp- 
toms and  blood  are  to  determine  the  future  repetition ; 
but  in  the  third,  or  vital  parts,  via.  either  the  stomach,  <>r 
such  as  the  stomach  sympathises  wath,  we  are  yet,  I  am 
afraid,  left  in  the  dark  respecting  the  pulse.  Perhaps, 
bleeding  at  first,  with  caution,  and  judging  from  the  blood 
and  its  effects  upon  the  other  symptoms,  is  tlie  only  crite- 
rion we  can  go  by. 

The  kind  of  constitution  will  make  a  material  difference, 
whether  robust  or  delicate. 

The  mode  of  life  will  also  make  a  material  difference^ 
whether  accustomed  to  considerable  exercise,  and  can  bear 
it  with  ease;  constitutions  so  habituated  will  bear  bleeding 
freely,  but  those  with  contrary  habits  will  not. 

The  sex  will  likewise  make  a  difference,  although  the 
mode  of  life  will  increase  that  diffeaence ;  therefore  men 
will  bear  bleeding  better  than  women ;  even  age  makes  a 
material  difference,  the  young  being  able  to  lose  more 
blood  than  the  old  ;  for  the  vessels  of  the  old  are  not  able 
to  adapt  themselves  so  readily  to  the  decreased  quantity ; 
it  even  should  not  be  taken  away  so  quickly  ;  and  probably 
the  constitution  may,  in  some  degree,  have  lost  the  habit 
of  making  much  blood,  since  it  has  lost  the  necessity. 

The  urine  will  throw  some  light  on  the  disease  ;  if  high 
coloured,  and  not  much  in  quantity,  ;t  may  be  presumed, 
with  the  other  symptoms,  that  bleeding  will  be  of  singular 
service ;  but  if  pale,  and  a  good  deal  of  it,  although  the 
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other  indicatioiis  are  in  favour  of  bleeding,  yet  it  may  be 
necessary  to  do  it  with  caution. 

However,  bleeding  should  in  all  cases  be  performed  with 
great  caution,  more  particularly  at  first;  and  no  more 
taken  than  appears  to  be  really  necessary;  it  should  only 
be  done  to  ease  the  constitution,  or  the  part,  and  rather 
lov^er  it  where  the  constitution  can  bear  it;  but  if  the 
constitution  is  aliead}^  below,  or  brought  below  a  certain 
point,  or  gives  the  signs  of  it  from  the  situation  of  the 
disease,  then  an  irritable  habit  takes  place,  which  is  an 
increased  disposition  to  act  without  the  power  to  act  with. 
This,  of  itself,  becomes  a  cause  of  the  continuance  of  the 
original  disposition,  and  therefore  will  admit  neither  of 
resolution,  nor  suppuration,  but  continue  in  a  state  of  in- 
flammation; which  is  a  much  worse  disease  than  the  former; 

By  bleeding  the  attractive  power  of  the  muscular  fibre 
for  oxygen  is  diminished.  Upon  any  other  principle  than 
this  above-mentioned,  I  cannot  see  why  bleeding  should 
have  such  effects  in  inflammation  as  it  sometimes  has.  If 
considered  in  a  mechanical  light,  as  simply  lessening  the 
quantity  of  blood,  it  cannot  account  for  it ;  because  the 
removal  of  any  natural  mechanical  power,  can  never  re- 
move a  cause  which  neither  took  its  rise  from,  nor  is  sup- 
ported by  it ;  however,  in  this  light  it  may  be  of  some  ser- 
vice ;  because,  all  the  actions  relative  to  the  blood's  motion 
will  be  performed  with  more  ease  to  the  solids,  when  the 
quantity  is  smaller. 

It  is  probably  from  that  connection  between  the  solids 
and  fluids,  that  the  constitution,  or  a  part,  is  in  a  state  of 
perfect  quietude,  or  health,  in  which  we  find  that  the  fluids 
are,  and  ought  to  be,  in  a  large  quantity  ;  but  in  a  state  of 
inflammation,  or  increased  powers  and  actions,  those  pro-  , 
portions  do  not  correspond,  at  least  in  the  parts  inflamed ; 
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and  by  producing  the  equilibrium  between  the  two,  suitable 
to  such  a  state,  the  body  becomes  so  far  as  tliis  one  circum- 
stance can  affect  it,  in  a  state  of  health  ;  and  this  in  many 
cases  will  cast  the  balance  in  favour  of  health :  it  is  not, 
however,  sufficient  to  produce  this  effect  in  all  inflam- . 
raations. 

The  modes  of  direction  are, 
Mittatur  sang,  ad  unc.  — • 

Let  ounces  of  blood  be  taken,  mentioning  the 

quantity;  or 

Hirudines  temp,  vel  part,  dolent.  applic. 

Let  -~  leaches  be  applied  to  the  temples,  or  to  the 

part  affected,  mentioning  the  number. 

Iraponant.  cucurbitulse  inter  scapul.  et  mit.  sanguis  ad 
unc.  — 

Let  cupping  glasses  be  applied  betwixt  the  shoulders, 
and  so  many  ounces  of  blood  be  taken,  mentioning  the 
quantity. 

SECT.  LXXXIL 
Vomiting. 

When  a  moderate  dose  of  an  emetic  is  swallowed,  after 
tlie  disgust  proceeding  from  the  taste  is  past,  the  stomach 
remains  for  some  time  undisturbed :  but  within  twenty 
minutes,  a  half,  or  a  whole  hour,  an  uneasy  sensation  and 
nausea  commence.  These  sensations  come  and  go,  the 
sickness  on  the  w  hole  increasing.  There  is  likewise  often 
pain  felt  in  the  head,  slight  rigors  take  place  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  the  pulse  becomes  weak  and 
irregular,  but  generally  slow  ;  the  face  and  lips  grow  pale  ; 
the  eyes  lose  their  lustre,  and  the  countenance  appears 
Vol.  IL  Z 
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dejecled.  After  these  symptoms  have  continued  for  some 
time,  the  nausea  increases  to  the  utmost  height,  and 
vomiting  begins. 

During  the  action  of  vomiting,  the  body  is  very  violently 
agitated ;  the  straining  is  attended  with  a  great  deal  of 
pain  both  in  the  stomach  and  head  ;  the  face  and  eyes 
become  red,  all  the  veins  appearing  turgid  with  blood  ;  a 
sweat  breaks  out  upon  the  face  and  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  the  pulse  is  quick  and  strong. 

The  vomiting  usually  intermits  after  two  or  three  fits 
of  retching,  and  all  the  violent  symptoms  gooff;  leaving 
the  patient  in  a  languid  state,  and  oppressed  with  sickness. 
After  short  intervals  there  are  usually  two,  three,  or  more 
attacks  of  retching,  with  the  same  symptoms  as  the  first. 
At  last  the  vomiting  entirely  cease?,  though  the  nausea 
continues  some  time  longer,  the  pulse  being  weak  and 
slow,  and  the  patient  feeling  himself  almost  exhausted, 
and  drowsy. 

Such  are  the  usual  symptoms  which  follow  the  operation 
of  emetics  in  general ;  but  there  are  others  attendant  on 
particular  emetic  substances.  When  the  retching  ceases, 
for  example,  after  an  antimonial  vomit,  the  pulse  be- 
comes strong  and  frequent,  the  skin  hot,  an  universal 
perspiration  generally  breaks  out,  and  sometimes  a  purg- 
ing occurs.  When  the  squill  emetic  is  taken,  instead  of 
these  etfects,  a  considerable  increase  of  the  secretion  of 
urine  usually  follows :  but  whichever  kind  of  emetic  has 
been  given,  after  all  the  evacuations  have  ceased,  the 
patient  feels  considerably  debilitated,  and  his  pulse  is  a 
good  deal  lowered. 

There  is  another  effect  from  emetics,  which  deserves  to 
be  noticed,  that  the  evacuation  goes  further;  and  the 
duodenum,  with  a  portion  of  the  jejunum,  may  be,  and 
commonly  is,  evacuated  at  the  same  time.   The  peristaltic 
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motion  of  the  alimentary  canal  may  proceed  downwards 
or  upwards ;  and  when  any  portion  of  its  acting  is,  by 
any  circumstance,  directed  in  one  way,  the  next  adjoining 
portion. follows  the  same  direction.  From  this,  in  vomiting, 
as  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  stomach  is  directed 
upwards,  so  the  motion  of  the  duodenum  is  directed  in  the 
same  manner,  and  pours  its  contents  into  the  stomach ; 
from  which  it  will  appear,  that  in  vomiting,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  intestines  may  be 
evacuated,  as  we  have  alleged. 

The  most  clear  proof  of  the  inverted  motion  of  the 
duodenum  is,  that  in  vomiting,  and  especially  after 
repeated  vomiting,  a  quantity  of  bile  seems  to  be  poured 
from  the  duodenurri  into  the  stomach,  and  is  in  con- 
sequence thrown  out  by  the  mouth.  This  frequent  ap- 
pearance may  depend  entirely  upon  the  quantity  of  bile 
for  the  time  present  in  the  duodenum,  but  it  probably 
extends  farther.  When,  in  consequence  of  digestion, 
alimentary  matters  pass  into  the  duodenum,  as  it  may  be 
supposed  that  Nature  intends  the  gall-bladder  and  biliary 
ducts  should  then  pour  their  fluids  more  copiously  into  the 
duodenum  ;  so  it  ma}^  be  supposed,  on  this  occasion, 
that  bile  is  poured  more  copiously  into  the  duodenum, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  inverted  motio«,  more 
copiously  into  the  stomach,  from  whence  it  may  appear 
more  copiously  in  what  is  thrown  up  by  vomiting.  If 
this  should  not  be  thought  sufficient  to  account  for  a 
quantity  of  bile  being  frequently  thrown  up  by  vomiting, 
there  is  another  cause,  perhaps  one  more  powerful,  to  be 
alleged.  In  the  action  of  vomiting,  as  the  contraction  of 
the  diaphragm  and  of  the  abdominal  muscles  concurs  at 
the  same  time,  the  whole  viscera  of  the  abdomen  are 
strongly  pressed  :  this  pressure  must  affect  the  gall-bladder 
and  biliary  ducts,  and  occasion  them  to  pour  out  their 
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Contents  very  largely  ;  and  thereby  especially  a  large 
portion  of  bile  may  be  thrown  up  by  vomiting. 

On  this  subject  I  must  remark,  that  both  the  vulgar,  and 
even  some  physicians,  have  been  ready  to  suppose,  that 
the  bile  throviai  up  by  vomiting  existed  previously  in  the 
stomach  itself,  and  in  some  instances  it  may  have  been 
so;  but  it  is  mdre  probable  that  it  has  been  brought  from 
the  duodenum,  and  even  from  the  gall-bladder  and  biliary 
.ducti:-,  in  the  manner  we  have  explained.  There  is  this 
^arlicular  reason  for  supposing  it,  that  if  the  bile  had  been 
previously  lodged  in  the  stomach  itself,  it  might  have 
appeared  in  the  fii^st  vomitings,  as  well  as  in  the  last:  but 
it  happens  in  most  instances  that  the  bile  is  thrown  out  by 
Ihe  mouth  only  after  repeated  vomitings,  and  often  after 
repeated  straininas  in  the  organs  employed  in  vomiting. 

It  was  obsei  ved  that  emetics  seldom  excite  any  sensation 
in  the  stomach  for  some  short  period  after  they  are 
swallowed.  This  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  mucus  on  the 
internal  surface  of  the  stomach  preventing  the  emetic 
from  immediately  coming  into  contact  with  the  nerves. 
Nausea  or  sickness  is  a  sensation  peculiar  to  the  stomach, 
of  an  uneasy  nature :  but  so  ditferent  from  pain,  that  it 
seems  in  some  degree  another  sense.  The  stomach  is 
susceptible  of  pain,  however,  when  injured  or  inflamed. 
But  nausea  is  produced  by  a  set  of  substances  which  have 
no  power  to  injure  the  stomach  either  mechanically  or 
chemically.  It  is  an  impression  felt  by  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach,  as  flavours  and  tastes  are  perceived  by  the  nose 
and  tongue.  As  the  stomach  is  susceptible  of  those  two 
sensations  so  different  from  each  other,  it  would  be 
curious  to  inquire  whether  both  are  conveyed  by  the  same 
set  of  nerves.  The  stomach  receives  nerves  both  from  the 
par  vagum  and  intercostals.  It  seems  not  impossible  that 
the  sensation  of  nausea  is  conveyed  only  by  the  branches  of 


the  pai^  vagum  which  arise  immediately  from  the  brain; 
and  that  the  more  common  sensations  proceed  from  the 
intercostals.  But,  however  this  may  be,  a  considerable 
number  of  substances  produce  nausea,  and  an  inclinatiorj 
to  vomit. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  explanation  can  he 
given  of  a  sensation.  There  must  be,  however,  some 
reason  why  our  stomachs  are  made  susceptible  of  this 
sensation ;  and  all  emetics  must  possess  some  common 
quality  by  which  they  excite  it. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  the  sensation  of  nausea 
and  power  of  vomiting  are  given  to  the  stomach  for  the 
beneficial  purpose  of  throwing  out  such  substances  'dS 
\vo\x\di  prove  detrimental  to  the  body  if  they  remained  in  it. 
It  is  therefore  extremely  probable  that  all  emetics  possess 
some  noxious  quality  ;  wdiich  idea  is  corroborated  by  this 
■ — that  if  any  emetic  substance  is  given  in  repeated  doses, 
each  so  small  as  not  to  excite  vomiting,  they  usually 
occasion  a  purging;  and  if  the  medicine  gets  into  the 
blood,  either  by  the  purging  not  taking  place  of  itself, 
or  by  its  being  prevented  by  the  exhibition  of  opium,  it 
then  either  acts  as  a  sudorific  or  diuretic. 

There  seems  then  strong  reason  for  thinking  tliat  emetics 
are  of  a  noxious  quality,  since,  as  long  as  they  remain  in 
the  body,  they  excite  general  uneasiness,  and  considerable 
evacuations. 

Emetic  substances  do  not  produce  one  evacuation,  but 
many;  when  they  are  in  the  stomach,  they  excite  vomiting; 
when  in  the  intestines,  purging ;  and  when  in  the  blood 
vessels,  sweating,  or  an  increase  of  urine.  In  short, 
whenever  they  get  into  the  body,  every  effort  is  made  to 
throw  them  out.  How  these  evacuations  are  excited,  I 
know  no  other  mode  of  explaining  than  by  referring  to  the 
Vis  Medic atrLv  Nattirce, 
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This  will  be  considered  by  many  philosophic  persons  as 
a  very  unsatisfactory  explanation,  and  little  better  than  the 
hypothesis  of  sympathy  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
admitting  of  the  Vis  Medicatrix  Natures  as  the  cause  of 
any  effect,  is  rather  cutting  than  untying  the  gordian  knot. 
But  although  it  is  not  a  final  explanation,  yet  it  brings  it 
to  one  common  principle,  with  many  other  phacnomena 
which  take  place  in  the  human  body  :  just  as  the  floating 
of  cork  in  water,  and  the  sinking  of  lead,  are  said  to  be 
owing  to  gravitation ;  although  gravitation  itself  is  an 
assumed  quality,  the  cause  of  which  is  entirely  unknown. 

The  various  symptoms  which  take  place  in  vomiting  are 
then  explained  in  the  following  manner. 

Emetics  are  conceived  to  be  substances  noxious  to  the 
human  body.  The  nausea  is  a  sensation  of  an  extremely 
disagreeable  kind,  produced  by  the  application  of  those 
substances  to  the  nerves  ;  and,  like  all  other  blunt  uneasy 
sensations,  occasions  a  weakness  in  the  pulse,  paleness, 
and  debility.  The  violent  exertion  of  the  stomach  and 
muscles,  which  afterwards  occurs,  is  an  effect  of  the  Vis 
Medicatrix  NaturcE  to  expel  the  noxious  matter;  and 
this  effort,  like  all  other  bodily  exertions,  is  accompanied 
with  a  hurried  circulation. 

The  purging,  sweating,  and  increase  of  urine,  are 
supposed  likewise  to  be  efforts  to  expel  the  noxious  sub- 
stance from  the  intestines  or  blood-vessels. 

After  the  whole  tumult  is  over,  a  considerable  degree 
of  debility  and  langour  takes  place :  partly  proceeding 
from  the  evacuation,  and  partly  from  that  depression 
which  always  follows  great  exertions. 

There  are  some  circumstances,  which  ought  to  be 
particularly  attended  to,  before  we  venture  to  give  a  full 
emetic.  In  the  first  place,  they  should  never  be  given 
where  there  is  very  great  fullness  of  the  vessels,  and  where 
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the  florid  complexion,  and  brightness  or  protuberancy  of 
the  eyes,  together  with  pain,  heaviness  and  giddiness  of 
the  head,  shew  that  the  vessels  of  the  brain  may  be 
overloaded  or  ruptured  in  the  straining  to  puke ;  in  all 
such  eases,  bleeding,  and  that  in  pretty  large  quantities, 
should  always  be  premised.  Emetics  also  should  be  cau- 
tiously administered  in  cases  where  we  know  that  there 
has  been,  or  have  sufficient  reason  to  apprehend  that  there 
may  be,  a  rupture  of  any  considerable  vessel  in  the  lungs: 
neither  are  they  to  be  given  if  the  stomach  be  inflamed. 

The  best  means  of  applying  an  emetic  is  to  give  it  in 
nauseating  doses,  whereby  more  is  produced  than  the  mere 
abstraction  of  the  natural  stimuli ;  for  medicines,  which 
have  the  power  of  producing  sickness,  lessen  the  action, 
and  even  the  general  powers  of  life,  for  a  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  every 'part  of  the  body  sympathizing  with 
the  stomach,  and  their  etfects  are  pretty  quick.  Sickness 
lowers  the  pulse;  makes  the  smaller  vessels  contract,  and 
rather  disposes  the  skin  for  perspiration,  but  not  of  the 
active  or  warm  kind  ;  but  I  believe  it  should  proceed  no 
farther  than  sickness ;  for  the  act  of  vomiting  is  rather  a 
counteraction  to  that  effect,  and  pi'oduces  its  action  from 
another  cause.  It  is  similar  to  the  hot  fit  of  an  ague  ;  a 
counteraction  to  the  cold  one.  There  are  few  so  weak, 
but  they  will  bear  vomiting,  but  cannot  bear  sickness 
long. 

The  medicines  chiefly  employed  in  this  country  are  the 
ipecacuanha,  and  tartar  emetic*. 

The  first  is  a  West-Indian  root,  of  which  there  are  two 
principal  kinds,  distinguished  by  their  colour,  and  brought 
from   different  places;    but  both  possessing  the  same 

*  These  appear  to  act  upon  different  principles^  for  acids  assigt  tartar 
emetic,  whereas  even  a  scruple  of  ipecacuan  ^yilI  have  no  emetic  ttFect  if 
given  in  half  a  glass  of  lemon  juice. 
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virtues,  though  in  a  different  degree.  The*  one  is  ash- 
coloured  or  grey,  and  brouf^ht  from  Peru ;  the  other  is 
brown,  and  is  brought  from  the  Brazils :  and  these  are 
indifferently  sent  into  Europe  under  the  general  name  of 
ipecacuanha. 

These  two  sorts  have  been  by  some  supposed  to  be  the 
roots  of  two  different  plants:  but,  according  to  others, 
this  is  a  mistake ;  the  only  difference  being  that  one 
grows  in  a  different  place,  and  in  a  richer  and  moister 
soil,  and  is  better  supplied  with  juices  than  the  other. 
The  plant  they  belong  to  is  a  species  of  Psychotria. 

The  ash-coloured  ipecacuan  is  a  small  wrinkled  root, 
bent  and  contorted  into  a  great  variety  of  figures,  brought 
over  in  short  pieces  full  of  wrinkles,  and  deep  circular 
fissures,  quite  down  to  a  small  white  woody  fibre  that  runs 
in  the  middle  of  each  piece:  the  cortical  part  is  compact, 
brittle,  looks  smooth,  and  resinous  upon  breaking:  it  has 
very  little  smell;  the  taste  is  bitterish  and  subacrid,  cover- 
ing the  tongue  as  it  were  with  a  kind  of  mucilage.  The 
brown  sort  is  small,  and  somev/hat  more  wrinkled  than 
the  foregoing;  of  a  brown  or  blackish  colour  without, 
and  white  within.  The  first  sort,  the  ash-coloured  or 
grey  ipecacuan,  is  that  usually  preferred  for  medicinal  use. 
The  brown  has  been  sometimes  observed,  even  in  a  small 
dose,  to  produce  violent  effects.  A  third  sort,  called  the 
white  from  its  colour,  has  also  been  distinguished.  It  is 
woody,  has  no  wrinkles,  and  no  perceptible  bitterness  in 
taste.  This,  though  taken  in  a  large  dose,  has  scarce  any 
effect  at  all.  It  is  supposed  to  belong  to  a  species  of 
Viola.  Mr.  Geoffroy  calls  this  sort  bastard  ipecacuan, 
and  complains  that  it  is  an  imposition  upon  the  public. 
Geoffroy,  Neumann,  Dale,  and  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  inform 
us,  that  the  roots  of  a  kind  of  apocynum  (dogs-bane)  are 
too  frequently  brought  over  instead  of  it ;  and  instances 
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are  given  ill  *consequences  following  from  tlie  use  of  d ; 
But  if  the  marks  above  laid  down,  particularly  the 
ash-colour,  brittleness,  deep  wrinkles,  and  bitterish  taste, 
be  carefully  attended  to,  all  mistakes  of  this  kind  ma}^ 
be  prevented. 

Ipecacuan  was  first  brought  into  Europe  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  an  account  of  it  published 
about  the  same  time  by  Piso ;  but  it  did  not  come  into 
general  use  till  about  the  year  1686,  when  Helvetius, 
under  the  patronage  of  Lewis  XIV.  introduced  it  into 
practice. 

This  medicine  is  employed  either  in  tlie  wine  or  in  the 
powder;  and  the  latter,  as  operating  in  a  smaller  dose, 
gives  a  more  manao^able  emetic :  for  the  powder  is  pretty 
certainly  thrown  out  in  the  first  vomitings,  and  therefore 
ceases  to  operate,  whilst  the  wine  often  adheres  longer 
to  the  stomach. 

The  medicine  in  either  form  proves  very  certainly 
emetic;  and  the  pow^der,  to  the  quantity  of  a  grain,  or 
perhaps  less  in  many  persons,  can  hardly  be  given  without 
exciting  nausea  and  perhaps  vomiting.  Such  small  doses 
do  not  indeed  a  hvays  produce  these  effects;  but  as  they 
frequently  do,  we  mentioii  them  to  show  that  small 
quantities  often  operate  upon  the  stomach :  and  the 
instances  of  it  make  me  ready  to  listen  to  the  accounts  which 
liave  been  reported  of  very  small  doses  of  this  medicine^. 

Among  these  reports,  however,  I  have  difficulty  in 
giving  faith  to  those  of  Dr.  Pye,  reported  in  the  London 
Medical  Observations,  Vol.  L  art.  ^'2,  whilst  he  gives  no 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  ipecacuanha  that  he  em- 
ployed, as  different  from,  or  of  superior  power  to,  that 
in  common  use  with  us.  Li  this,  though  I  have  often 
observed  in  certain  persons  the  effects  of  small  doses 
above  mentioned,  yet  t;hey  are  not  to  be  observed  in  every 
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person  ;  and  I  can  assert,  that  in  nine  persons  out  of  tci^ 
they  will  hardly  appear  from  doses  under  five  grains.  For 
exciting  vomiting,  and  especially  to  excite  repeated  vomit- 
ings, we  hardly  depend  on  any  dose  under  ten  grains, 
and  frequently  a  larger  dose  is  required.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  small  doses  would  hardly  answer  our  purpose 
without  the  assistance  of  warm  water.  Larger  doses 
indeed  may  be  given  with  safety,  because,  as  we  have  said, 
they  are  commonly  thrown  out  in  the  first  vomitings  :  but 
even  on  this  account,  they  do  not  answer  the  purpose 
that  may  be  required  of  repeated  vomiting;  and  our 
practitioners  commonly  find,  that  to  give  any  powerful 
or  permanent  stimulous  to  the  stomach,  it  is  necessary 
to  add  to  the  ipecacuanha  some  portion  of  emetic  tartar. 
R  Ipecac,  pulv. — scr.  1. 
Antim.  tart. — gr.  2. 

F.  pulv.  emetic.  . 
That  is,  take  of 

The  powder  of  ipecacuanha— one  scruple. 
Tartarized  antimony — two  grains. 
To  make  an  emetic  power. 
Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  giving  this  powder  is  as 
follows  : 

R  Ipecac. — scr.  1. 
Antim.  tart. — gr.  2. 
Aq.  font. — unc.  2. 
F.  mist,  emetic. 
Cap.  tertiam  partem,  et  post  quadrantem  part,  bora?, 
repet.  coch.   min,  1.  omni  decem    minuta   usque  ad 
vomitionem. 
That  is,  take  of 

Ipecacuanha — one  Jrcruple. 
Tartarized  antimony — two  grains. 
Common  water — two  ounces. 
To  make  an  emetic  mixture. 
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Take  of  this  a  third  part,  and  after  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  repeat  a  tea-spoonful  every  sfe^  minutes  until  it 
vomits. 

The  other  is  simple  emetic  tartar.  Of  these  two  sub- 
stances,- the  ipecacuanha  is  by  far  the  mildest  in  its 
operation  ;  which  is  not  solely  owing  to  a  difference  in 
the  dose,  because  when  a  dose  of  tartar  emetic  is  given, 
barely  sufficient  to  occasion  vomiting,  it  almost  always 
operates  with  violence ;  whereas,  when  the  dose  of  the 
ipecacuanha  is  twice  or  three  times  larger  than  is  necessary, 
it  still  operates  mildly. 

The  tartar  emetic  not  only  excites  a  much  more  violent 
action  on  the  stomach,  but  it  likewise  generally" operates 
either  as  a  purgative  or  a  sudorific,  or  both  ;  these  lattei' 
effects  are,  without  doubt,  owing  to  some  portion  of  the 
medicine  not  being  thrown  up  during  the  vomiting. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  dose  of  ipecacuanha  seldom  pro- 
duces any  other  eflect  than  vomiting,  which  probably 
proceeds  from  its  being  usually  all  thrown  up.  It  must 
naturally  happen,  that  part  of  a  dissolved  salt  will  be  more 
apt  to  escape  the  action  of  the  stomach,  than  a  part  of  an 
undissolved  powder.  For  the  solution  of  tartar  emetic 
will  diffuse  itself  through  the  fluids  of  the  stomach  so^ 
minutely,  that  if  one  drop  of  fluid  remains  in  the  stomach, 
that  drop  will  have  some  of  the  tartar  emetic  in  union  with  it. 
Repeated  draughts  of  warm  water  being  swallowed  and 
thrown  up,  must  always  lessen  the  quantity  of  tartar 
emetic;  but  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  discharge  the 
whole.  Powder  ipecacuanha  will  be  easier  expelled  by 
the  action  of  the  stomach,  because  it  does  not  diffuse 
itself  so  minutely  as  a  dissolved  salt. 

This  idea  is  confirmed  by  a  fact  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Cullen,  who  is  a  very  accurate  observer  of  the  powers  of 
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laiedicioes ;  namely,  that  the  *  powder  of  ipecacuetrilia  is 
a  more  manageable  emetic  than  the  tincturef,  becaiise 
the  tincture  often  adheres  lonsrer  to  the  stomach." 

o 

By  the  expression  adheres.  Dr.  Cullen  could  only  mean, 
that  it  remains  longer  in  the  stomach,  and  occasions  sick- 
iness  for  a  longer  time  than  the  powder ;  because  it  is 
impossible  for  a  subtle  fluid  like  white  wine  literally  to 
adhere.  But,  as  in  the  tincture,  the  resin  of  the  ipecacuanha 
is  in  a  state  of  solution,  it  will  be  difficult  to  expel  the 
whole;  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  difficult  to  expel  the 
solution  of  tartar  emetic.  But,  although  the  tincture  of 
ipecacuanha  produces  a  severe  and  lasting  sickness,  it 
seldom  occasions  much  purging  or  sweating,  like  the  tartar 
emetic.  This  is  probably  owing  to  its  being  a  much  weaker 
medicine.  If  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  emetic  tartar 
gets  into  the  intestines,  it  wiil  often  excite  a  considerable 
evacuation;  whereas  it  requires  several  grains  of  ipeca- 
cuanha to  produce  an  equal  eifect. 

Almost  all  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica  have  ob- 
served, that  powder  ipecacuanha  acts  with  nearly  equal 
powers,  whether  a  small  or  large  dose  is  swallowed  :  which 
is  in  all  probability  owing  to  this ;  that  as  soon  as  ever 
a  small  portion  of  the  powder  is  dissolved,  it  occasions 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  all  of  it  is  quickly  expelled 
from  the  stomach.  So  that  the  quantity  given  is  not  very 
material,  provided  enough  is  swallowed  to  excite  vomiting. 
No  man,  however,  ought  to  venture  to  give  an  excessive 
dose,  depending  upon  this  general  fact;  lest  the  powder 
should  not  all  be  expelled,  and  serious  effects  be  produced. 

*  CuUen's  Treat.  Mat.  iMed.  vol.  ii.  p.  475. 
■    -f  Tlie  tincture  of  ipecacuanha,  or  wtiat  is  more  commorily  called 
ipecacuanha  wine,  is  taken  thus :  a  tea-spoonful  every  ten  minutes,  until 
it  vomits. 
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Tlie  antimonial  powder*  of  the  London  Dispensary  is 
also  employed  as  an  emetic. 

In  this  preparation,  the  antimony  is  not  in  a  saline  state, 
Ilka  the  tartar  emetic,  but  in  that  of  a  calx.  Before  this 
medicine  can  produce  any  effect  upon  the  stomach,  it  must 
be  dissolved  by  its  juices. 

It  is  probably  this  circumstance  alone  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  difference  between  the  action  of  the  pulvis 
antimonialis  and  the  tartar  emetic  in  the  human  body. 

Antimony  is  the  basis  of  both  these  medicines;  but  the 
tartar  emetic,  when  exhibited,  is  in  a  saline  and  dissolved 
state,  and  capable  of  acting  upon  the  nerves  of  the  sto- 
mach as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  them  ;  whereas 
the  antimonial  power  is  in  a  calcined  undissolved  state^, 
and  cannot  excite  any  action  till  it  is  dissolved. 

The  tartar  emetic  is  consequently  much  more  apt  to 
excite  vomiting;  and  the  antimonial  powder  is  more  apt 
to  produce  purging  and  sweating. 

It  has  often  been  tried  to  produce  these  effects,  by  exhi- 
biting very  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  and  repeating 
them  frequently.  But  it  is  now  pretty, generally  admitted, 
that  by  no  management  of  tartar  emetic,  can  it  be  made  to 
excite  sweating  and  purging  without  vomiting,  with  such 
success  as  the  antimonial  powder.  The  slow  and  gradual 
solution  of  this  calx  lets  loose  the  antimony  upon  the 
stomach  in  a  small  quantity  at  a  time.    A  slight  nausea 

*  ^    Antim.  pulv. — gr.  3. 
Glycyr.  pulv.— gr.  7. 
Mucil.  G.  arab. — gv.l. 
F.  bolus  statim  sumendus. 
That  is,  take  of 

Antimonial  powder — three  grains^ 
Liquorice  powder — seven  grains. 
Mucillage  of  gum  arabic — as  much  as  is  sufficient. 
Make  a  bolus  to  be  taken  immediately. 
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is  only  felt,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  occasion  vomiting. 
The  antimony  then  passes  into  the  intestines,  and  part  of 
it  is  absorbed,  and  purging  and  sweating  are  produced. 

The  antimonial  wine  is  a  medicine  also  much  in  use. 
Its  powers  appear  to  be  exactly  the  same  with  a  solution 
of  tartar  emetic.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  ascertain  the 
exact  comparative  strength  of  these  medicines;  but,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge,  a:  grain  of  emetic  tartar*  is  nearly  equal 
to  a  dram  of  antimonial  wine. 

Ipecacuanha  and  antimony  are  considered  as  so  deci- 
dedly the  best  and  most  manageable  emetics,  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  treat  of  the  others. 

The  only  remaining  emetic  perhaps  that  may  require 
any  attention  is  that  of  squills,  aud  this  has  been  fre- 
quently ordered  by  Dr.  Thornton  with  much  advantage, 
especially  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  The  formula  is, 
Tinct.  scillae — unc.  3. 

Cap.  coch.  min.  1.  omni  quinque  minuta  usque  ad 
vomitionem. 

That  is. 

Tincture  of  squills. 
Take  a  tea-spoonful  of  this  every  five  minutes  until  vo- 
miting comes  on. 

*  The  emetic  tartar  is  prescribed  from  2  to  a  grains.  The  following  u 
a  very  good  formula  : — • 

R  Antim.  tart. — gr.  4. 

Aq.  menth.  sativ. — unct.  6. 
Syr.  croci — dr.  2. 

M.  sum.  coch.  larg.  2  omni  quadr.  hor.  donee  vomitus  moveatur,  vei 
ad  nauseam  creandam. 
That  is,  take  of 

Tartarised  antimony—- four  grains. 
-  Simple  peppermint  water — six  ounces. 

Syrup  of  saffron — two  drachms. 
For  a  mixture. — Take  of  this  two  table-spoonsful  every  quarter  of  an 
hour  until  vomiting  is  produced,  or  a  violent  nausea. 
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I  need  mention  but  one  more,  which  is  an  infusion  from 
half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  the  dried  leaves  of  tobacco, 
or  of  these  as  they  are  commonly  prepared  for  chewing, 
for  an  hour,  or  more,  in  four  ounces  of  boiling  water, 
affords  an  emetic  which  produces  great  nausea  and  de- 
pression, but  as  the  sickness  is  less  manageable  in  both 
these  last,  than  with  the  ipecacuan  and  emetic  tartar,  and 
appear,  what  practitioners  would  term,  extremely  inele- 
gant, their  specific  powers  have  not  been  as  yet  sufficiently 
ascertained. 

It  may  be  proper  here  just  to  mention,  that  to  bring  up 
opium  the  best  emetic  is  zinc,*  and  where  arsenic,  or 
corrosives,  are  taken,  we  should  employ  ipecacuan,  or  use 
oil,  or  butter;  but  here,  perhaps,  the  best  vomit  as 
quickest,  is  to  put  the  fmger  or  feather  down  the  throat. 

SECT.  LXXXIII. 
Pur gi  fig. 

Purging  abates  an  intenseness  of  motion  in  the  vascular 
system,  on  two  accounts;  first,  as  it  draws  off  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  animal  fluid,  of  course  lessening  the 
force  of  the  motory  fibres  in  general,  and  those  of  the 
heart  and  arterial  tunics  in  particular ;  and,  secondly,  as 
it  clears  the  intestines  of  many  acrid  and  stimulating  mat- 
ters, which  by  their  stay  would  necessarily  keep  up  an 
unusual  degree  of  irritation. 

Hence  it  is  of  great  service  in  all  cases  where  the  mo- 

*  The  formula  is. 

Zinc  sulphat. — scr.  1.  - 

Aq.  tepid  unc.  4,  solve  ut  ft.  liaus.  emetic^ 
That  is, 

A  scruple  of  vitriolated  zinc  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  water  for 
an  emetic. 
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tioiis  of  the  vascular  system  are  raised  much  above  the 
healthy  rate,  to  subjoin  the  use  of  cathartics  to  the  letting 
of  blood,  or  even  frequently  to  give  them  previous  to  ve- 
nesection. 

Tlie  substances  used  for  emptying  dovrnwards  through 
the  alimentary  canal  are  distinguished  into  such  as  are 
lenient;  opening  the  belly  but  gently;  and  such  as  are 
drastic,  and  purge  briskly.  Their  action  consists  in  irri- 
tating the  sensible  fibres  of  the  intestines,  whereby  not 
only  the  peristaltic  motion  is  accelerated,  but  also  the 
secretion  of  mucus  and  lymphatic  vapour,  which  ouze 
every  where  into  the  cavities  of  the  intestines,  is  increased, 
as  well  as  unusual  quantities  of  pancreatic  juice  and 
bile  derived  from  their  several  sources.  Hence  we  may 
easily  judge  how  great  a  quantity  of  humours  may  be 
carried  off  by  one  brisk  purge,  and  in  how  sensible  a  de- 
gree the  whole  mass  of  fluids  may  be  thereby  decreased. 

Consequently  it  is  obvious,  that  the  evacuation  by  stool 
may  be  so  large  as  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  fluids  in 
the  whole  system ;  and  therefore,  that  whenever  such  a 
diminution  is  indicated,  it  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
such  medicines:  and  I  need  not  say  that  particularly  by 
this  means  any  preternatural  increase  of  the  activity,  or  of 
the  active  powers  of  the  system,  may  be  thus  greatly 
diminished. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  however  to  be  remarked,  that 
although  by  purging  a  great  debility  of  the  system  may 
be  induced,  it  may  not  produce  any  great  evacuation  of 
the  sanguiferous  system.  A  large  evacuation  by  stool  may 
sometimes  be  merely  of  the  contents  for  the  time  present 
in  the  intestines,  and  therefore  not  drawn  from  the  blood- 
vessels: and  though  the  evacuation  may  be  still  larger  by 
what  is  drawn  from  the  mucous  follicles,  this  we  know 
may  be  very  copious  from  the  matter  contained  in  the 
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follicles  themselves,  without  much  liquid  being  drawn 
from  the  blood-vessels.  The  evacuation  indeed  may  also 
be  increased  by  what  is  drawn  from  the  arteries  by  the 
exhalant  vessels ;  but  as  this  must  be  drawn  off  slowly  in 
very  divided  portions,  it  can  have  little  effect,  and  at  least 
no  sudden  effect  in  the  depletion  of  the  sanguiferous  sys- 
tem :  and  from  the  whole  it  will  appear,  that  the  evacu- 
ation by  stool  may  be  very  large,  without  much  effect  in 
taking  off  the  tension  and  tone  of  the  blood-vessels.  In 
this  respect,  indeed,  it  seems  to  fall  far  short  of  the  powers 
of  blood-letting,  though  this  be  contrary  to  the  common 
opinion,  and  even  contrary  to  the  practice  of  Sydenham: 
for  in  truth  we  have  not  found  purging  to  be  of  so  great 
effect  in  taking  off  the  phlogistic  diathesis  of  the  system 
as  the  other. 

Besides  the  general  evacuation  of  the  whole  system, 
purging  is  powerful  in  changing  the  distribution  of  the 
blood  into  the  several  parts  of  it. 

The  circumstances  according  to  which  the  distribution 
ef  the  blood  is  made  into  the  several  parts  of  the  system, 
we  suppose  to  be  commonly  known,  and  to  this  effect ; 
that  if  an  evacuation  is  made  from  one  set  of  vessels,  the 
afllux  of  fluids  will  be  increased  in  these,  and  that  the 
afflux  into  other  parts  of  the  system  will  at  the  same  time 
be  diminished.  Upon  this  principle  it  will  be  readily 
understood,  that  if  the  afflux  of  fluids  in  the  descending 
aorta  is  increased,  as  it  must  be  by  purging,  the  afflux 
must  in  some  proportion  be  diminished  in  those  vessels 
which  carry  the  blood  to  the  head.  By  this  the  quantity 
and  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  head  must 
be  diminished  by  purging ;  and  hence  it  is  that  this  ope- 
ration of  cathartics  has  been  found  so  extremely  useful  in 
the  diseases  of  the  thorax. 

Vol.  TL  2  A 
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With  respect  to  the  choice  of  purgatives,  the  neutral 
salts  have  been  usually  preferred. 

As  they  do  all  that  can  be  effected  by  an  evacuation 
from  the  intestines,  without  acting  strongly  upon  the 
moving  fibres,  they  give  no  stimulus,  or  at  least  no  inflam- 
matory stimulus,  to  the  whole  system,  and  are  therefore 
most  usefully  employed  when  any  phlogistic  diathesis 
prevails  in  it. 

The  whole  of  the  neutral  salts  may  be  employed  for 
these  purposes,  but  some  of  them  more  conveniently  than 
the  others. 

That  formed  of  the  fixed  acid  of  vitriol  with  the  vege- 
table fixed  alkali,*  from  its  being  of  difficult  solution,  is 
not  a  convenient  medicine ;  but  if  the  neutral  be  formed 
of  the  sulphureous,  or  volatile  vitriolic  acid,  when  it 
comes  under  the  title  of  Sal  polychrestus,t  this,  to  per- 
sons who  can  bear  its  odour,  taken  from  one  drachm  to 
four,  proves  a  very  convenient  laxative.  But  I  must  re- 
mark here,  that  those  apothecaries  mistake  the  matter 
much  who  take  the  residuum  of  the  distillation  .of  Glau- 
ber's acid  of  nitre  for  the  sal  polychrestus. 

The  vitriolic  acid  with  the  fossil  alkali,  J  gives  the  neu- 
tral, named  Glauber's  salt,§  in  very  frequent  use;  and 
which  indeed,  on  every  occasion,  serves  the  purpose  of  the 
neutrals. 

It  is  now  well  known,  that  such  a  neutral  may  be  made 
of  the  vitriolic  acid  with  either  the  fossil  alkali  or  with 
magnesia  aJba;||  and  from  every  observation  I  can  make, 
there  seems  to  be  no  difference  in  the  two  compositions 
for  all  the  purposes  of  a  neutral  salt. 

The  nitrous  acid  with  either  of  the  alkalies  give  laxa- 

*  Potash.  t  Sulf at  of  potash.  +  Soda. 

§  Sulfat  of  soda.  \\  Carbonat  of  magnesia. 
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tiVe  neutrals  ;  but  they  are  not  conveniently  employed  in 
practice,  because  the  quantity  that  is  necessary  to  be 
a  laxative  dose  is  commonly  very  disagreeable  to  the 
stomach. 

The  muriatic  acid  gives  neuti'als  which  may  be  em- 
ployed when  largely  diluted;  but  to  most  persons  the  salt 
taste  is  disagreeable^  and  large  doses  are  ready  to  excite  an 
uneasy  thirst,  that  continues  after  the  operation  of  the 
salt  is  over* 

The  vegetable  acids,  either  native  or  fermented,  give 
neutrals  that  may  be  employed ;  but  they  are  not  very 
powerful,  and  therefore  seldom  conveniently  used  as 
laxatives* 

It  is  the  acid  of  tartar*  that  gives  some  of  the  most 
convenient  laxatives ;  and  they  are  prepared  by  saturating 
the  crystals  with  the  quantity  of  alkali  necessary  to  render 
the  whole  exactly  neutral.  For  this  purpose,  either  the 
fixed  vegetable  or  fossil  alkali  may  be  employed.  The 
former  gives  the  tartarum  solubile,  or  alkah  tartarisatum;t 
and  the  latter  gives  the  sal  rupellensis,  or  natrum  tartari- 
satum.t  The  tartarum  solubile  is  not  easily  brought  into 
a  crystalline  state,  or  ke})t  in  a  dry  form;  whilst  the  sal 
rupellensis  has  not  either  of  these  disadvantages.  It  is  of 
a  less  disagreeable  taste  than  almost  any  other  neutral ; 
and  as  answering  every  purpose  for  which  these  can  be 
required,  I  expect  it  will  come  to  be  very  generally  em- 
ployed. As  the  acid  of  tartar  is  of  a  weaker  attraction 
than  almost  any  other  acid,  so  it  may  be  often  dislodged 
by  the  acid  of  the  stomach,  and  this  often  renders  the 
operation  of  the  tartarum  solubile  less  certain,  as  the  com- 
bination of  the  alkali  with  the  acid  of  the  stomach  is  a 
less  powerful  laxative ;  but  the  sal  rupellensis  is  not  liable 

«  Tartarous  acid.  t  Tartrite  of  potash. 

X  Tartrite  of  soda. 
2  A  2 
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to  tliis  disadvantage,  as  the  acid  of  the  stomach  com- 
bined with  the  fossil  alkali  is  still  a  tolerably  powerful 
laxative. 

The  next  that  presents  itself  to  us  is  rhubarb.  Much 
pains  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  species  of  this  genus 
that  gives  the  root  which  the  physicians  of  Britain  have 
considered  as  the  species  of  greatest  value,  and  such  as 
Las  been  imported  under  the  name  of  Turkey  rhubarb. 
Whether  this  may  be  exactly  determined  or  not,  I  cannot 
clearly  judge;  and  in  the  mean  time,  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  prosecute  the  matter  farther  with  any  anxiety, 
as  we  have  now  got  the  seeds  of  a  plant  whose  roots, 
cultivated  in  this  country,  show  all  the  properties  of  what 
we  considered  as  the  most  genuine  and  valuable  rhubarb  j 
and  which,  if  suffered  to  grow  old,  and  being  properly 
dried,  will  in  time  supersede  the  importation  of  any  other. 

The  qualities  of  this  root  are  that  of  a  gentle  purgative ; 
and  so  gentle  that  it  is  often  inconvenient,  by  reason  of  the 
bulk  of  the  dose  required,  which  in  adults  must  be  from 
half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm.  When  given  in  a  large  dose 
it  will  occasion  some  griping,  as  other  purgatives  do;  but 
it  is  hardly  ever  heating  to  the  system,  or  shows  the  other 
effects  of  the  more  drastic  purgatives. 

The  purgative  quality  is  accompanied  with  a  bitterness, 
which  is  often  useful  in  restoring  the  tone  of  the  stomach 
when  it  has  been  lost;  and  for  the  most  part  its  bitterness 
makes  it  sit  better  on  the  stomach  than  many  other  pur- 
gatives do.  Its  operation  joins  well  with  that  of  the  neu~ 
tral  laxatives;  and  both  together  operate  in  a  lesser  dose 
than  either  of  them  would  do  singly. 

The  present  is  an  excellent  formula, 
R  Rhei  pulv.  scr.  1. 
Potas.  sulphat.  scr.  1|. 
Aq.  Cinnam> 
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Aq.  Menth.  Pip.  aa  dr.  7. 
F.  Haustus. 

That  is,  take  of 

Rhubarb — a  scruple. 

Vitriolated  KaU — a  scruple  and  a  half. 

Cinnamon  Water. 

Simple  peppermint  water,   equal  parts— seven 
drachms. 

To  make  into  a  draught. 

Sometimes,  to  quicken  its  operation,  addere  liceat, 

Antim.  tart.  gr.  I 
It  is  proper  to  add  of 

Tartarised  antimony — ^halfagrain. 

Vel  Jala  pi  i  pulv.  gr.  6, 

Or,  of  Jalap  in  powder — six  grains. 

Vel  Hydrar.  submuriat.  gr.  2. 

Or,  of  Calomel — two  grains. 

The  next  purgative  which  claims  our  consideration 
jalap.  Here  is  a  medicine  of  certain  and  great  efficacy. 
Even  to  the  eye-sight  the  entire  root  contains  a  resinous 
part;  which  can,  in  considerable  quantity,  be  extracted 
from  it  by  spirit  of  wine,  leaving  the  residuum  nearly  quite 
inert.  The  resin  thus  separated  is  an  acrid  inflaming 
matter,  which,  thrown  into  the  stomach,  proves  a  drastic 
purgative  ;  but  it  is  rendered  milder  by  being  divided  by  a 
triture  with  any  hard  powder  before  it  be  exhibited.  It  is 
certainly  by  a  resinous  part  that  the  entire  jalap  proves  pur- 
gative, and  in  large  doses  proves  a  strong  one;  but  as  it  is  given 
in  powder,  the  previous  triture,  by  dividing  the  resin,  ren- 
ders the  entire  jalap  a  milder  medicine  than  the  resin  taken 
separately.   It  may  be  given  to  persons  not  very  irritable. 
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to  half  a  drachm  for  a  dose,  but  lesser  dosfcs  will  commonly 
answer;  and  while  it  very  certainly  ojierates,  it  is  com- 
monly without  violence,  and  often  without  griping.  If  it 
be  well  triturated,  before  exhibition,  with  a  hard  powder, 
'  and  the  crystals  of  tartar*  are  the  fittest  for  the  purpose, 
the  jalap  will  operate  in  lesser  doses  than  when  taken  by 
itself,  and  at  the  same  time  very  moderately  and  without 
griping.  Except  when  given  in  very  large  doses,  I  have 
not  found  it  to  be  heating  to  the  system ;  and  if  it  be  tritu- 
rated with  a  hard  sugar,  it  becomes,  in  moderate  doses,  a 
safe  medicine  for  children,  which  in  this  form  they  will 
readily  receive,  as  the  jalap  of  itself  has  very  little  taste. 

While  jalap  may  be  thus  rendered  mild  and  safe,  it  may, 
however,  by  being  given  in  large  doses,  and  especially  by 
being  joined  with  calomel,  which  has  no  taste,  be  rendered 
one  of  the  most  powerful  purgatives,  and,  if  we  mistake 
not,  more  safe  than  any  of  the  other  drastic  purgatives. 

For  the  sake  of  dear  children,  whose  reasons  are  not 
strong  enough,  nor  our  influence  over  them,  often  sufficient, 
to  get  them  to  take  nauseous  medicines,  I  must  add  one 
more  purgative,  which  is  sufficiently  mild  and  quick,  I 
mean  sennaf,  which  may  be  made  into  tea,  sweetened, 

*  R  Jalap  pulv. — gr.  8. 

Potas.  super,  tart,  pulv.— ^dr.  |. 
F.  pulv.  statim  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of 

Jalap  in  powder,  eie^ht  grains. 
Crystal  of  tartar,  half  a  drachm. 

Make  into  a  powder  to  be  taken  immediately, 

f  Take  of  the  leaves  of  senna,  deprived  of  the  stalks,  a  drachm,  and 
pour  boiling  water  oyer  it,  and  give  a  cup  of  this  occasionally.  How  far 
preferable  is  this  to  the  common  pi-actice  of  always  giving  calomel  only, 
because  children  will  take  it,  forgetful  of  the  frightful  consequences  that 
often  ensue. 

Tor  grown  up  persons  the  following  are  the  best  formula : 
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and  milk  put  to  it,  or  cream,  when  it  becomes,  if  not  made 
too  strong,  sufficiently  palatable,  and  a  cup  may  be  given 
every  hour  and  a  half,  until  it  operates. 

SECT.  LXXXIV. 

Blistering,  and  other  Topical  Applications, 

It  might  appear  at  first  sight,  that  blistering  is  not  the 
abstraction,  but  the  addition  of  a  powerful  stimulus,  and 
as  such  it  is  sometimes  given  to  rouse  the  animal  ceconomy. 
Its  first  action  is  certainly  that  of  stimulating;  but  in  this 
it  invites  the  blood  to  the  surface,  deriving  from  the  part 
most  suffering  by  inflammation,  and  by  its  action  expends 
the  irritable  principle,  which  becomes  engaged  in  pouring 
out  serum  under  the  cuticle,  and  hence  the  abstraction  of 
so  much  of  a  stimulus,  thereby  discharged.    It  is  a  kind  of 

R  Infus.  sen.  unc.  3, 
Antim.  tart.  gr.  1. 

M.  F.  Haustus  statim.  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of, 

Simple  infusion  of  senna — three  ounces. 
Tartarised  antimony — one  grain. 

To  be  made  into  a  draught,  to  be  taken  immediately. 

Or, 

R  Inf.  sen.  simp.  unc. 3. 
Sodae  sulphat.  unc.  ^. 
Sp.  Piment.  dr.  2. 
.  F.  Haustus  statim.  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of 

Simple  infusion  of  senna — three  ounces. 
Vitriolated  natron — half  an  ounce. 
Spirit  of  allspice — one  drachm. 

To  be  made  into  a  draughty  to  be  taken  immediately. 
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half  bleeding,  The  after  process  of  heahng  is  anothei^ 
expense  of  the  irritable  principle. 

Where  the  throat  is  inflamed,  hartshorn  and  oil  mixed 
in  equal  parts,  and  put  upon  a  flannel,  is  an  excellent  ap- 
plication round  the  throat. 

From  this  principle  blisters  are  put  behind  the  ears  for 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  setons  are  cut  in  the  neck. 

There  are,  however,  other  applications  in  use,  which 
directly  meet  our  principle.  In  inflammation  of  the  liver 
it  is  customary  to  apply  wet  cloths  dipt  in  a  frigoric  mix- 
ture over  the  abdomen,  and  as  often  as  the  cloths  get 
warm  fresh  cooling  applications  are  applied.  This  was 
lately  done  by  Dr.  Garthshore,  in  a  case  of  peritonaeal  in- 
flammation, which  in  half  an  hour  produced  the  greatest 
ease,  and  sunk  the  pulse  from  a  hundred  and  twenty  to 
ninety.  This  practice  is  new,  and  deserves  every 
attention. 

In  inflammation  of  the  e3^es  there  is  nothing  so  good  as 
keeping  a  rag  constantly  wet  over  the  eye,  the  usual  appli- 
cation is  rose  water. 

The  effect  of  a  poultice  seems  to  be  founded  entirely 
upon  this  principle,  for  it  seldom,  when  first  put  over  an 
inflamed  part,  is  more  than  ninety-seven  degrees  of  heat, 
and  soon  sinks  below  that,  and  the  quantity  of  aqueous 
matter,  rising  in  the  form  of  vapour,  produces  an  additional 
abstraction  of  heat 

Blisters  are  now  called  Emplastrum  Lyttae, 

SECT.  LXXXV, 
Refrigerants. 

These  are  medicines  supposed,  as  their  title  implies,  to 
.diminish  the  heat  of  the  living  body. 

As  the  neutral  salts,  which  are  the  refrigerants  chiefly 
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employed,  do,  upon  being  dissolved  in  water,  generate 
a  considerable  degree  of  cold  ;  so  it  has  been  supposed  that 
they  may  in  like  manner  generate  cold  in  our  bodies,  and 
therefore  produce  their  effects  as  by  an  actual  cold  applied. 
See  Brocklesby's  Observations,  p.  122. 

This  conclusion,  ho vi^ ever,  w^ill  readily  appear  to  be  mis- 
taken, when  it  is  considered  that  the  cooling  power  of  these 
neutral  salts  in  water  appears  only  during  the  time  of  their 
solution.  When  taken  indeed  undissolved,  they  may,  as 
in  Brocklesby's  and  Alexander's  experiments,  generate 
cold  in  the  stomach,  iand  from  thence  have  particular 
effects  ;  but  as  after  solution  they  produce  no  permanent 
cold,  so,  when  taken  in  a  dissolved  state,  as  they  com- 
monly are,  their  refrigerant  powers  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
any  actual  cold  applied. 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  their  solution  in  water,  fur- 
ther appears  to  be  very  erroneous,  from  this;  that  acids, 
•which  are  as  powerfully  refrigerant  in  the  human  body,  as  the 
neutrals,  do  however,  upon  being  mixed  with  water,  always 
generate  heat ;  and  even  the  neutral  salts,  when  any  how 
deprived  of  the  water  necessary  to  their  chrystalline  state, 
do,  upon  that  water's  being  restored  to  them,  always  gene- 
rate heat.  It  is  not,  therefore,  any  thing  in  the  nature  of 
the  saline  matter,  that  has  a  power  of  generating  heat  or 
cold  in  water  or  other  bodies,  but  that  the  appearance  of 
such  a  power  depends  entirely  upon  the  circumstances  of 
solution  or  mixture,  and  appears  no  longer  than  these  cir- 
cumstances subsist. 

They  produce,  upon  this  principle,  however,  great  good 
in  inflammations  of  the  fauces,  and  I  have  known  a  sore 
throat  in  the  forming  stage,  cured  in  a  few  hours,  by  put- 
ting pieces  of  nitre  in  the  mouth,  which  gradually  dis- 
solves, and  the  saliva  is  swallowed.  I  have  found  it  almost 
an  infallible  preventive. 
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At  the  head  of  the  list  of  refrigerants,  acids  are  usually 
placed  ;  and  although  these  might  come  under  some  other 
of  our  general  titles*,  I  shall  here  consider  all  their  several 
powers  and  virtues  as  refrigerants. 

It  might  be  expected  that  I  should  here,  in  the  first 
place,  enumerate  all  the  several  substances  which  may  be, 
and  generally  are,  comprehended  under  this  general  title  ; 
but  this,  I  find,  would  be  a  difficult,  and  we  hope  it  is  an 
unnecessary  work.  The  chemists  of  late  have  been  disco- 
vering a  great  number  of  different  species  of  acids  that 
were  not  known  before ;  and  it  is  probable  that  their  in- 
quiries are  not  yet  finished ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  it 
appears,  that  although  it  was  very  proper  for  the  purposes 
of  chemistry  to  mark  and  ascertain  the  diversity  of  acids, 
yet  as  few  of  the  whole  number  have  been  employed  as 
medicines,  and  that  we  are  at  least  uncertain  how  far 
several  of  them  may  be  employed  as  such,  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  for  us  to  take  notice  of  any  but  those  which 
we  know  to  have  been  employed  in  the  practice  of 
physic. 

In  doing  this,  we  shall  in  the  first  place  mention  the 
medicinal  qualities  which  we  suppose  to  be  in  common  to 
all  the  species  of  acids  employed  in  physic  ;  and  shall 
afterwards  consider  how  far  the?e  qualities  may  be  anywise 
different  in  the  particular  species. 

Upon  this  plan,  the  quality  first  to  be  mentioned  is  that 
of  their  refrigerant  power.  This  we  suppose  to  be  esta- 
blished by  the  experience  of  all  ages ;  and  practitioners 
still  constantly  employ  them  in  every  case  in  which  the 
heat  of  the  body  is  preternaturally  increased ;  and  although 
there  may  be  some  of  the  other  qualities  of  acids  which 
may  not  be  suited  to  the  constitution  of  certain  persons,  yet 
as  to  this  quality  there  are  liardly  any  exceptions. 

*  As  a  tonic. 
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These  effects,  however,  are  not  very  evident  to  our 
senses,  nor  are  easily  subjected  to  experiment;  because 
they  cannot  be  remarkable  in  consequence  of  any  one  exhi- 
bition ;  and  the  effects  are  only  found  in  consequence  of 
frequent  repetitions.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  we 
should  confirm  it  by  other  observations. 

One  is,  that  any  preternatural  heat  arising  is  accompa- 
nied with  thirst,  which  especially  directs  to  the  choice  of 
acids  ;  and  as  instincts  may  be  commonly  supposed  to  be 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  animal  cecomony,  so  this 
desire  of  acid  is  presumed  to  be  a  proof  that  these  are 
suited  to  moderate  the  heat  that  is  the  cause  of  thirst. 

Another  consideration  may  be,  that  acids  especially 
abound  in  warm  climates  and  warm  seasons  ;  and,  there- 
fore, that  Nature  has  made  this  provision  of  what  is  suited 
to  moderate  the  heat  of  the  human  body,  arising  in  sucli 
climates  and  seasons. 

Vitriolic  Acid*. 

When  it  is  to  be  employed  for  internal  use,  it  must  be 
largely  diluted  with  water ;  and  the  dispensatories  have 

*  Vitriolic  acid  (new  name,  the  acidum  sulphuricum)  is  generally  in  a 
liquid  form.  It  exists  in  various  metallic  and  earthy  bodies,  but  is  chiefly 
obtained  from  green  vitriol^  and  from  sulphur  ;  16  oz.  of  the  latter,  form- 
ings 9  oz.  of  the  acid. 

It  is  the  strongest  of  all  acids,  and  has  the  greatest  specific  gravity  ;  the 
proportion  of  which  to  distilled  water,  is  as  1800  to  1000.  It  generates 
much  heat  with  water ;  becomes  dulcified,  that  is,  loses  its  acidity,  when 
incorporated  with  spirit  of  wine ;  dissolves  iron,  zinc,  and  copper,  and 
with  boiling  heat  may  be  united  to  all  metals.  It  corrodes  all  animal 
and  vegetable  substances,  checks  fermentation,  and  neutralises  alkalies  ; 
and  will  become  the  volatile,  by  mixing  it  with  liver  of  sulphur,  made  Avith 
caustic  alkali ;  but  in  this  volatile  state  its  affinities  and  powers  are  much 
diminished. 
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ordered  seven  or  eight  parts  of  water  to  be  added  to  owe  of 
the  concentrated  acid.  The  proportion  of  -water  is  not  a 
matter  of  much  nicety  ;  but  it  is  proper  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
scribers  that  it  should  be  fixed,  which,  however,  cannot 
be  done  without  determining  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  concentrated  acid,  which  neither  of  the  colleges  have 
done. 

Even  the  diluted  acid  is  seldom  employed  in  any  precise 
dose,  but  mixed  with  water,  or  with  trlnctures  or  infusions, 
in  such  quantity  as  the  patient's  palate  will  easily  bear. 
This,  however,  is  a  very  inaccurate  practice,  as  it  generally 
occasions  the  dose  of  the  acid  to  be  too  small.  In  my  opi- 
nion, it  would  be  better  to  fix  the  quantity  of  acid,  and 
leave  it  to  be  diluted  to  what  the  patient's  palate  may 
require. 

The  simple  acid  properly  diluted,  and  sweetened  per- 
haps, with  a  little  sugar,  is  generally  grateful  to  the  pa- 
late, ^  and  is  of  service  in  quenching  thirst.  When  it  is 
carried  down  into  the  stomach,  it  is  useful  in  curing  the 

Staid,  the  scholar  of  Becher,  and  promulgator  of  the  phlogistic  doctrine, 
derived  the  vitriolic  acid  from  sulphur,  deprived  of  phlogiston.  The 
French  chemists  declare  it  to  be  a  compound  of  sulphur,  a  simple  sub- 
stance, and  oxygen,  attracted  from  atmospheric  air  during  combustion. 

Diluted  or  vitriolic  acid,  (new  name,  acidum  sulphuricum  aqua  dilu- 
tum).^This  was  lately  called  spiritus  vitrioli  tenuis,  and  is  fi-equently  or- 
dered instead  of  the  elixir  vitrioli  acidum  of  the  former  dispensatory.  The 
dose  may  be  from  10  to  30  drops. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  formula : 

R  Infus.  rosae  unc.  7. 
Soda  sulphat.  unc.  |. 

Capt.  coch.  larg.  4.  sextu  quuque  hori. 

That  is,  take  of  '  "  ' 

The  infusion  of  roses — eigh*:  ounces. 
Vitriolated  natron— half  an  ounce. 
Take  four  table  spoonsful  every  four  hour& 
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nausea  which  arises  from  any  putrid  matters  there ;  and 
either  by  this  means,  or  by  its  stimulus  appHed  to  the 
stomach,  it  excites  appetite,  and  consequently  promotes 
digestion. 

I  have  never  found  that,  in  any  quantity,  the  vitrioUc 
acid  mixed  with  the  bile  proved  laxative,  as  the  vegetable 
acids  so  readily  do« 

■  Nitrous  Acid.^ 

This  acid,  from  its  being  so  commonly  employed  in 
uhemical  operations,  under  the  title  of  aquafortis,  has  pro- 
bably, from  the  opinion  of  its  corrosive  nature,  prevented 
physicians  from  employing  it  as  a  medicine.  This  how- 
iiver  was  a  mistake  f;  for  this  acid,  properly  diluted,  may 

*  Nitrous  acid,  (new  name,  acidum  nitricum).- — Nitre  Is  a  neutral  salt, 
composed  of  an  acid  and  an  earthy  basis,  impregnated  with  animal  or 
vegetable  matter.  This  acid  may  be  separated  by  the  force  of  fire,  but  is 
much  more  easily  obtained  by  the  assistance  of  a  proper  quantity  of  vitriolic 
acid  ;  the  latter  having  a  greater  affinity  to  the  alkaline  parts  sets  free  the 
nitrous  acid,  which,  by  distillation,  is  carried  over  into  the  receiver. 

This  acid  is  commonly  in  a  fluid  state,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  emits 
noxious  fumes ;  it  is  specifically  lighter  than  vitriolic  acid,  effervesces 
strongly  with  oils  and  vinous  spirits,  dissolves  most  matallic,  and  all  kinds 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  generates  cold,  increases  inflammabi- 
lity, and  promotes  fusion.  Exposed  to  intense  heat,  it  produces  a  large 
portion  of  pure  air  :  13|  dr.  of  this  acid  will  saturate  1  oz.  of  salt  of  tartar, 
or  prepared  kali.  The  more  concentrated  it  is,  the  more  volatile,  the 
more  diluted,  the  more  fixed.  The  specific  gravity  to  the  weight  of  dis- 
tilled water,  is  at  1550  to  1000. 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  (new  name,  acidum  nitricum  aqua  dilutum),-— 
The  vapour  which  rises  in  mixing  these  fluids,  is  nitrous  acid  air.  This 
acid  is  used  as  a  menstruum,  and  in  a  few  particular  preparations. 

This  is  used  as  the  vitriolic  acid,  but  in  a  larger  dose. 

t  It  has  of  late  been  so  much  employed  in  lues  venerea,  that  we  may 
m  future  venture  more  freely  upon  its  use,  and  probably  greatly  augment 
the  quantity  given  of  the  other  mineral  acids. 
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be  very  safely  employed,  and  has  all  the  powers  and  vir* 
tues  of  acids  in  general.  Though  the  instances  are  few, 
there  is  one  in  Boerhaave's  Nitrum  Nitratum,  in  which 
the  acid  is  in  greater  proportion  than  is  necessary  to  satu- 
rate the  alkali ;  and  I  have  frequently,  says  Cullen,  em- 
ploye(J  it  as  a  grateful  and  cooling  medicine. 

Muriatic  or  Marine  Acid*, 

In  the  last  century  Glauber  took  great  pains  to  introduce 
the  Use  of  this  acid,  ascribing  many  virtues  to  it  both  in 

The  proper  formula  ma}'  be^ 

R  Acid,  nitros  dr.  i. 

Decoct,  hordei.  lb.  2  M. 

Bibat  aeger  quotidiej  ope  tubuli  vitrei,  a  libra  una  ad  libras 
duas  usque. 

That  is,  take  of 

The  nitrous  acid— half  a  drachm » 
Barley  water,  or  thin  gruel — a  quart,  thin. 

Let  the  patient  drink,  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  (a  quill  may 
serve  the  purpose)  from  one  to  two  pints  daily. 
At  present  cremor  tartar  drink  is  very  common. 

*  Muriatic  acid,  or  marine  acid  (acidum  muriaticum)  is  generally  pro- 
cured from  sea  salt,  which  is  compounded  of  fossil  alkali,  or  natron,  and 
muriatic  acid.  It  may  also  be  obtained  from  vegetables,  fossils,  urine,  soot, 
&c.  In  this  process  likewise  the  vitriolic  acid  is  commonly  employed  to  de- 
compose the  salt,  and  to  set  the  marine  acid  at  liberty.  The  neutral  salt 
left  in  the  retort  is,  when  cleansed,  the  vitriolated  natron,  or  Glauber's 
cathartic  salt,  viz.  the  alkaline  basis  of  the  sea  salt,  and  the  vitriolic  acid 
united. 

The  marine  acid  acts  readily  on  metallic  bodies,  and  has  a  greater 
affinity  to  most  of  them  than  other  acids.  It  does  not  touch  gold  in  its 
metallic  state,  except  mixed  with  eight  times  its  quantity  of  the  nitrous 
acid,  which  forms  an  aqua  regia.  It  mixes  readily  with  spirit  of  wine, 
and  affords  a  true  sether.  When  concentrated,  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  oily  particles  float  on  its  surface.  Its  specific  gravity  to  that  of  dis- 
tilled water,  is  as  1 170  to  1000, 
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diet  and  medicine.  Hence  it  happened  that  physicians 
employed  it  a  good  deal  in  the  diseases  of  the  stomach  ; 
and  many  have  been  of  opinion,  that  in  restoring  the 
tone  of  the  stomach,  it  operates  more  powerfully  than  the 
vitriolic ;  but  as  the  latter  can  be  more  easily  brought  to 
a  standard  than  the  other,  it  has  entirely  thrown  this  other 
out  of  our  practice.  Although  the  London  college,  in  the 
last  edition  of  their  Dispensatory,  have  omitted  both  the 
simple  spirit  of  salt  and  the  spiritus  salis  dulcis,  yet  the 
Edinburgh  College  have  retained  both  ;  and  wherever  the 
latter  is  employed,  I  consider  it  as  an  employment  of  the 
acid  ;  for,  in  the  ordinary  preparation  of  it,  the  qiialities  of 
the  acid  are  never  entirely  destroyed. 

But  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  employment  of 
this  acid  was  in  the  tinctura  aperitiva  Mcebii,  which  Df. 
Hoffman  informs  us  was,  in  the  course  of  the  last  century, 
much  employed  and  celebrated  for  its  virtues.  Dr.  Hoff- 
man informs  us  that  it  consisted  of  a  solution  of  common  salt 
super-saturated  with  its  acid.  I  have  frequently  employed  it 
by  making  a  solution  of  half  an  ounce  of  good  bay  salt  in 
four  ounces  of  water,  adding  to  this  two  drachms  of  a  well- 
rectified  spirit  of  salt:  and  this  given  in  a  tea  spoonful  or 
two  in  a  glass  of  water  I  have  found  useful  in  improving 
appetite,  and  frequently  in  stopping  vomiting. 

Acids  I  shall  consider  as  three  kinds ;  the  native,  the 
distilled,  and  the  fermented. 

The  native  acids  are  chiefly  those  found  in  the  fruits  of 
plants,  sometimes  however  also  in  the  leaves  and  roots. 
They  are  in  different  degrees  of  acidity,  and  different  by 
the  texture  of  the  fruit  in  which  they  are  lodged  ;  and 
still  more  considerably  by  the  various  matter  adhering 

This  is  the  weakest  of  the  mineral,  but  stronger  than  the  vegetable 
acids,  and  is  chiefly  used  as  a  menstruum.    It  is  given  to  adults  in  doses 

of  10  to  40  drops,  or  more,  with  draughts  of  diluting  Ii<iuors, 

H  ■ 
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to  tiiem,  both  in  the  fruits  and  in  the  juices  expressed 
from  these. 

The  effects  of  these  different  conditions  in  the  use  of 
them  as  aliments,  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  when 
treating  of  them  above;  but,  as  medicines,  I  do  not  find 
that  I  can  apply  any  distinction  of  them.  Although  they 
may  be  distinguished  in  a  chemical  view,  I  do  not  find 
that  I  can  apply  such  distinctions  to  the  purposes  of  medi- 
cine ;  and  that,  with  a  view  to  this,  I  must  consider  them 
in  general,  and  merely  as  acids.  In  considering  them, 
therefore,  as  medicines,  I  must  observe,  in  the  first  place, 
their  refrigerant  power;  and  that,  especially  upon  account 
of  the  quantity  in  wliich  they  may  be  given,  they  are  the 
most  effectual  of  any  we  can  employ.  As  we  have  said 
above,  that  they  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  animal 
fluid,  and  thereby  diminish  the  putrescent  tendency  of 
this,  they,  therefore,  as  I  judge,  obviate  the  heat  that 
^  might  otherwise  arise  :  and  it  is  in  proof  of  all  this  that 
they  are  the  most  ready  and  certain  cure  of  scurvy. 

The  same  acids  are  never  in  such  a  concentrated  state  as 
to  show  any  caustic  or  even  stimulant  powers ;  but  they 
show  readily  the  stimulant  power  which  is  in  the  weaker  or 
much  diluted  acids,  so  far  as  they  excite  appetite  and 
promote  digestion ;  and  probably  it  is  by  the  same  power 
that  they  excite  the  urinary  excretion. 

All  these  powers  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  pure  acid  that 
is  in  this  native  acid  of  vegetables ;  but  it  is  now  to  be 
remarked,  that  in  all  of  them,  even  the  most  purely  acid, 
there  is  present  a  quantity  of  fermentable  matter ;  and  if 
this  happens  to  be  in  large  proportion,  or  even  in  small 
proportion,  and  thrown  into  the  stomachs  of  an  acesent 
disposition,  the  acid  undergoes  a  fermentation,  which  is 
attended  with  flatulency,  a  more  powerful  acidity,  and  all 
the  other  symptoms  which  we  term  Dyspeptic.  This 
does  not,  however,  much  affect  their  refrigerant  power,  or 
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do  much  harm  to  the  system,  except  in  those  cases  of  gout 
and  calculus  renalis,  in  which  the  taking  down  the  tone  of 
the  stomach  may  be  very  hurtful.  It  seems  to  be  in  con- 
sequence of  this  acescent  disposition  of  the  stomach  that  a 
more  copious  acidity,  and  perhaps  of  a  peculiar  kind,  united 
with  the  bile,  forms  a  laxative,  which  may  occasion  more 
or  less  of  diarrhasa,  and  the  cholic  pains  which  so  fre- 
quently accompany  the  operation  of  laxatives. 

Distilled  Acid  of  Vegetables^ 

All  vegetables,  except  mushrooms,  if  these  be  truly  such, 
when  treated  by  distillation  without  addition,  give  out,  in 
the  first  part  of  the  distillation,  a  quantity  of  acid,  and 
continue  to  give  out  more  during  the  wh^leof  the  distilla- 
tion. This  acid  is  -somewhat  different  according  as  it  is 
drawn  from  different  vegetables :  but  that  difference  has 
not  been  ascertained  ;  and  we  know  them  even  in  che- 
mistry, and  more  certainly  in  medicine,  only  by  the  com- 
mon quality  of  acid. 

This  acid  has  been  but  little  employed  as  a  medicine, 
and  has  hardly  been  remarkable  but  by  its  late  use  in  the 
form  of  tar- water.  In  making  tar,  it  is  exhaled  from  ve- 
getables whilst  they  are  burnt,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  distillation  above  mentioned  J  and  accordingly,  in  the 
making  of  tar,  an  acid  water  is  found  in  considerable  quan- 
tity in  the  same  ditches  that  are  prepared  for  receiving  the 
tar  during  the  burning  of  the  wood.  In  the  countries 
where  tar  is  prepared,  particularly  in  North  America,  this 
acid  was  accidentally  employed  as  a  medicine.  It  was 
found  to  prove  very  useful ;  and  the  benevolent  and  wor- 
thy Bishop  Berkeley  being  informed  of  this,  was  desirous 
of  rendering  such  a  medicine  very  generally  known.  But 
as  the  water  collected,  as  we  have  said,  during  the  burning 
Vol,  XL  2B 
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of  the  wood,  could  not  properly  or  conveniently  be  ob- 
tained in  Britain,  he  perceived  that  a  quantity  of  the  acid 
remained  in  the  tar  as  it  was  imported,  and  conceived  that 
it  might  be  extracted  from  it  by  infusion  in  water.  It  is 
such  an  infusion  that  gives  the  celebrated  tar-water  which 
has  been  so  much  talked  of. 

It  was  at  first  by  many  persons  celebrated  as  a  very 
valuable  medicine;  and,  from  my  own  observation  and 
experience,  I  know  it  in  many  cases  to  be  such.  But,  as 
happens  in  all  such  cases,  the  commendations  of  it  by  the 
patrons  and  favourers  of  it  were  very  often  extravagant 
and  ill  founded  ;  and  though  the  persons  who  disparaged 
it  had  some  foundation  for  their  opinions,  yet  they  also 
told  many  falsehoods  concerning  it. 

Although  it  would  have  been  difficult,  at  that  time,  to 
balance  between  these  opposite  accounts,  yet,  in  the  cour&e 
of  sixty  years,  the  matter  has  found  its  own  balance.  The 
excessive  admiration  of  it  has  entirely  ceased,  and  the 
most  part  of  practitioners,  from  causes  we  could  assign,have 
neglected  the  use  of  it;  but  there  are  still  many  judicious 
persons  who  believe  in  and  employ  its  virtues.  In  many 
instances  this  preparation  has  appeared  to  strengthen  the 
tone  of  the  stomach,  to  excite  appetite,  promote  digestion, 
and  to  cure  all  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia.  At  the  same 
time  it  manifestly  promotes  the  excretions,  particularly 
that  of  urine,  and  the  same  may  be  presumed  to  happen 
in  that  of  others.  From  all  these  operations  it  will  be 
obvious,  that  in  many  disorders  of  the  system  this  medi- 
cine may  be  highl}'  useful. 

It  may  be  however,  and  has  been  a  question,  upon  what, 
in  the  composition  of  tar-water,  these  qualities  depend: 
and  I  have  no  doubt  in  asserting  that  it  is  entirely  upon 
the  acid  produced  in  the  manner  above  mentioned.  Mr. 
Reid,  the  author  of  a  dissertation  on  this  subject,  has 
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rendered  this  sufficiently  probable,  from  the  accounts  of 
Glauber  and  Boerhaave  with  respect  to  the  virtues  of  such 
an  acid,  and  from  the  opinion  of  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne  in 
preferring  the  Norway  tar  to  that  of  New  England,  as  the 
acid  part  -  is  not  taken  from  the  former  so  entirely  as  it  is 
from  the  latter;  and  he  also  properly  supports  it  by  this, 
that  any  other  parts  of  the  tar-water  which  may  be  found 
in  it,  unless  carefully  separated,  are  commonly  very 
hurtful. 

Upon  the  first  introduction  of  tar- water,  some  physi- 
cians were  of  opinion,  that  it  derived  part  of  its  virtue 
from  some  oily  matter  in  its  composition  ;  but  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  show,  that  this,  in  many  respects,  is  very 
improbable,  and  that,  upon  the  contrary,  the  presence  of 
these  oils,  as  Mr.  Reid  has  particular^  pointed  out,  is  fre- 
quently pernicious.  But  to  supersede  ajl  controversy  on 
this  subject,  I  can  assert  from  much  experience,  that  the 
tar-Water,  as  it  abounds  in  acid,  and  is  more  free  from  all 
oily  matters,  is  the  most  effectual  medicine;  and  I  have 
this  clear  proof  of  it,  that  when,  instead  of  extracting  the 
acid  by  infusing  the  tar  in  water,  I  procured  it  by  distilla- 
iian  from  solid  fir  or  other  woods  ;  and,  by  taking  only  the 
first  part  of  the  distillation,  I  obtained  the  acid  as  free  as 
possible,  from  all  oily  matter.  I  found  that  by  employing 
this  acid  as  a  medicine,  properly  diluted  with  water,  every 
virtue  appeared  that  was  ever  found  in  any  tar-water.  In 
this  practice  I  found  a  particular  advantage,  as  I  could,  by 
a  proper  rectification  and  concentration,  bring  the  acid  into 
a  small  bulk  :  which  being  readily  portable,  is,  on  occasion 
ofjourne3^s,  or  other  circumstances,  rendered  very  conve- 
nient. But  it  is  very  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  this 
acid,  to  be  rendered  a  very  useful  remedy,  must  be  always 
largely  diluted  with  water;  and  how  much  the  water  may 
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favour  its  operation,  in  every  respect,  will  be  sufficiently 
obvious. 

Acids  of  Vegetables, 

This  is  the  well  known  Fiquor  named  Vinegar,  the  pre- 
paration of  which  need  not  be  given  here.  As  it  is  found 
in  our  houses  and  shops  it  is  in  different  conditions,  the 
causes  and  circumstances  of  which  are  not  well  ascertained ; 
and  we  can  only  judge  of  its  purity  by  the  sharpness  of  its; 
acid  taste,  and  its  being  free  from  all  others. 

As  this  acid  is  prepared  by  fermentation,  it  is  always  in 
a  diluted  state  ;  and,  both  for  the  purpose  of  medicine  and 
of  pharmacy,  it  has  been  desirable  to  be  obtained  in  a  more 
concentrated  condition.  The,  purposes  and  the  execution 
of  this  are  various  ;  but  the  most  ordinary  practice  has 
been  by  distillation,  which  seems  to  me  not  to  be  the  most 
proper;  for  the  distillation  cannot  be  practised  without 
the  acids  becoming  empyreumatic,  which  always  renders 
it  a  disatgreeable  medicine;  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
ordinary  practice,  the  acid  is  hardly,  or  not  at  all,  rendered 
stronger  than  it  might  have  been  by  a  proper  fermentation. 
The  directions  of  the  London  College  I  could  never  follow 
with  any  exactness ;  and  I  have  always  found,  that  before 
the  aqueous  part  be  drawn  off,  an  empyreuma  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  whole  liquor. 

The  Edinburgh  directions  may  be  exactly  executed ;  but 
the  empyreuma  is  made  very  strong,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  distilled  acid,  as  I  have  said,  is  hardly  stronger 
than  it  is  in  good  vinegar ;  and  I  know  of  no  advantage 
that  this  distilled  acid  has  over  the  other. 

If  a  concentrated  vinegar  is  much  to  be  desired,  there 
are  two  other  ways  of  obtaining  it.   The  one  is  by  freezing. 
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which  has  now  been  frequently  practised  in  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe;  and  the  management  of  it  is  pre- 
scribed  in  many  books  of  chemistry 5  that  I  believe  are 
almost  in  every  body's  hands. 

The  other  means  is  by  a  distillation  from  any  neutral 
containing  this  acid,  by  the  addition  of  a  strong  vitriolic 
acid.  This  gives  a  very  volatile  acid,  which  by  its  vola- 
tility may  be  applied  to  several  purposes  ;  and  by  its  being 
in  a  concentrated  state,  it  may  be,  by  a  proper  dilution,  ap- 
plied to  every  purpose  of  medicine  that  the  fermented  acid 
of  vegetables  is  fit  for. 

It  is  true  that  this  distilled  acid  wants  some  substances 
which  are  joined  vv^ith  it  in  the  vinegar  prepared  by  fer- 
mentation ;  and  Dr,  Boerhaave  insinuates  that  some  vir- 
tues may  be  derived  from  these.  I  have  not,  however, 
truly  perceived  them  ;  but  allow,  that  if  there  are  any 
such  advantages  to  be  desired,  they  may  be  more  certainly 
obtained  by  employing  the  vinegar  concentrated  by 
freezing.  v 

After  these  remarks  upon  the  different  management  of 
this  acid,  I  proceed  to  consider  its  virtues.  It  is  certainly 
a  refrigerant  power,  which  we  conclude  both  from  expe- 
rience and  from  its  antisceptic  powers  ;  and  it  has  this 
advantage  over  the  fossil  acids,  that  it  can  be  thrown  in, 
in  much  larger  quantity,  and  with  more  effect,  as  it  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  animal  fluid.  It  is  grateful  to 
the  palate  and  stomach,  and  certainly  stimulates  the  latter 
so  far  as  to  excite  appetite.  By  the  same  stimulant  power 
it  acts  upon  the  mucous  excretories  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  seems  to  act  as  an  astrin- 
gent on  the  blood-vessels  of  these  parts,  and  proves  useful  in 
the  inflammatory  affections  of  them.  V/hen  it  is  carried 
in  large  quantity  into  the  blood-vessels,  a  portion  of  it 
passes  off  by  the  excretions,  and  proves  manifestly  diuretic 
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It  is  celebrated  also  for  its  diaphoretic  and  even  sudorific 
virtues;  and  these  are  commonly  ascribed  to  its  power  of 
dissolving  the  fluids.  But  this,  upon  the  general  principles 
which  will  be  explained  hereafter,  we  must  deny  ;  and  if 
it  ever  has  appeared  to  have  this  effect,  we  must  impute  it 
to  its  refrigerant  powers  on  the  stomach,  and  its  gently 
stimulant  powers  in  the  whole  system,  assisted  by  a  sudo- 
rific regimen. 

We  have  now  mentioned  most  of  the  acids  that  are  well 
known  in  the  practice  of  physic :  but  I  must  own  that 
there  are  many  others  which  have  been  sometimes  em- 
ployed, and  may,  1  believe,  deserve  to  be  enquired  after, 
but  I  own  that  I  find  the  facts  too  few  to  determine  the 
matter  clearly,  and  at  least  that  I  am  too  little  acquainted 
with  these  facts  to  be  able  to  speak  positively  on  the 
subject. 

Of  the  large  list  that  might  be  mentioned,  the  only  one 
that  I  am  disposed  to  take  notice  of  is  the 

Acid  of  Borax. 

This  was  the  invention  of  the  celebrated  Romberg ;  and, 
as  he  imagined  it  to  be  possessed  of  strongly  sedative 
powers,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Sedative  Salt.  Upon  such 
an  authority  it  was  introduced  into  practice;  and  such  is 
the  favour  for  a  new  medicine,  and  such  are  the  excuses  so 
readily  found  for  its  failure,  that  it  soon  came  to  be  much 
employed  in  France;  and  Mr.  Geoffroy  havhig  found  a 
cheaper  method  of  preparing  it,  the  government  ordered, 
at  their  expence,  that  it  should  be  furnished  to  all  the 
medicine  chests  of  the  army  and  navy. 

This  certainly  gave  an  easy  opportunity  of  trying  its  virtues ; 
but  we  have  hardly  ever  had  any  favourable  reports  of  these 
from  France,  or  from  any  other  country  of  Europe;  and  it 
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appears  that  the  practice  with  it  has  ceased  every  where ; 
and  long  ago  Mons.  de  la  Mettrie  has,  in  disparagenierit  of 
our  art,  observed,  "  Que  le  sel  sedatif  nest  pas  pas  aussi 
sedatif  qu  autre,  foi^  "  That  the  sedative  sait  is  not  as 
sedative  now  as  formerly."  To  all  this  I  could  add  my 
own  experience,  which  has  shown  me,  that  even  in  large 
doses  this  salt  has  but  slight  if  any  eflect  on  the  human 
body. 

Neutral  Salts, 

The  next  set  of  refrigerants  I  am  to  speak  of,  are  the 
neutral  salts;  and  these,  with  acids,  are  certainly  the  refri- 
gerant remedies  we  chiefly  depend  upon  in  practice.  The 
refrigerant  power  seems  to  be  in  common  to  every  r.eu tral, 
so  far  as  we  have  yet  tried  them,  except  those  nt^utrals 
composed  of  the  muriatic  acid  and  fossil  alkali,  and  per- 
haps some  other  acids  which  carry  into  the  composition  of 
neutrals  some  other  matters  of  an  acrid  kind  ;  biit  theae 
are  not  well  ascertained  ;  and  we  take  it  for  granted  that  it 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  neutral  salt,  composed  of  an  acid  and 
alkali,  with  the  exception  mentioned,  to  give  a  refrigerant 
substance. 

This  power  in  these  salts  is  a  matter  of  common  experi- 
ence, and  maybe  presumed  from  their  antizymic  aiir!  anti- 
septic powers ;  but  in  what  proportion  it  is  in  the  several 
species,  is  not  exactly  ascertained,  though  Dr.  Smith,  in 
his  experiments,  has  done  somewhat  to  this  purpose.  In 
the  Doctor's  experiments  it  appears,  that,  except  in  com- 
mon salt,  some  sedative  power  in  every  one  takes  place. 
In  these,  indeed,  composed  of  the  fossil  alkali,  some  sli- 
mulant  power  appears  upon  their  first  application;  bit 
soon  after  this,  their  sedative  power  becomes  manite^t,  by 
their  destroying  the  irritability  of  the  part.    After  ail. 
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however,  I  cannot  apply  these  experiments  so  as  to  ex- 
plain the  respective  powders  of  these  salts,  as  they  appear 
in  the  practice  of  physic.  It  appears  here,  that  all  of 
them,  which  show  a  sedative  power  in  Dr.  Smith's  expe- 
riments, when  thrown  into  the  stomach,  produce  a  disposi- 
tion to  sweat.  The  prejudices  of  practitioners,  at  present, 
are  in  favour  of  the  neutral  formed  of  the  native  acid  of 
vegetables  with  the  fixed  vegetable  alkali ;  and  while  this 
is  the  most  agreeable,  I  have  no  objection  to  its  being  the 
most  commonly  employed  in  practice  :  but  I  make  these 
observations  to  show  country  practitioners,  that  when 
they  happen  to  be  in  want  of  lemon  juice,  they  may  em- 
ploy any  other  acid,  except  the  muriatic,  to  form  neutrals 
that  may  answer  the  same  intentions :  and  a  very  little 
chemistry  will  teach  them  every  thing  else  that  may  be 
here  necessary.  In  the  time  of  our  last  wars  upon  the  con- 
tinent, our  practitioners  frequently  employed  the  vitriohe 
acid,  and  which  was  indeed  employed  in  making  the  ori- 
ghial  antiemetic  draught  of  Riverius. 

With  regard  to  particular  neutrals,  I  have  a  few  observa- 
tions only  to  make.  I  have  said  just  now,  that  the  vitriol- 
ated  tartar  may  be  employed  as  a  refrigerant ;  and  as  it  is 
thereby  diaphoretic,  it  is  employed  in  the  composition 
named  after  Dr.  Dover. 

The  sal  mirabile  is  almost  only  employed  as  a  purgative ; 
but  that  it  has  refrigerant  powers,  appears  from  the  intes- 
tines being  left,  after  the  operation  of  this  purgative,  in  a 
lax  and  tlatulent  condition. 

What  is  named  the  secret  sal-ammoniac  is  little  era- 
ployed  in  practice ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  nearly 
of  the  same  nature  with  the  common  ammoniac. 

Nitre  has  been  commonly  esteemed  as  the  most  power- 
ful refrigerant ;  and  from  Dr.  Smith's  experiments,  as  well 
as  from  those  of  Mr.  Alexander,  it  appears  to  be  so.  But 
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as  all  refrigerants  produce  a  determination  to  the  surface  of 
the  body  ;  so,  before  this  operation,  they  prove  directly 
stimulant  to  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal :  and  in 
this  way  nitre  is  as  remarkable  as  any  other ;  and  it  is 
therefore,  in  large  doses,  very  often  uneasy  and  painful  to 
the  stomach.  When  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  continue  its 
operation  as  a  sudorific,  it  is  at  the  same  time  necessary  to 
give  it  in  divided  doses,  and  at  proper  intervals. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  the  practice  of  Dr.  Brocklesby  may 
be  often  successful ;  but  I  could  never  find  it  convenient  to 
imitate  it,  as  I  could  hardly,  or  at  least  seldom,  find  a 
stomach  that  would  bear  half  the  quantity  of  nitre  that  he 
seems  to  have  employed ;  and  in  most  cases  I  have  been 
limited  in  the  doses  of  nitre  that  I  could  exhibit.  I  believe 
that  the  employment  of  nitre,  as  recently  dissolved,  will 
be  a  more  powerful  refrigerant*  than  when  the  solution 
of  it  is  entirely  finished;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
practice  has  no  advantages  to  compensate  the  incon- 
venience that  sometimes  attends  its  exhibition. 

1  have  so  seldom  employed  the  cubic  nitre  that  I  know 
little  of  its  qualities  and  powers. 

Of  the  peculiar  power  of  neutral  salts  formed  of  the 
muriatic  acid,  I  have  had  occasion  already  to  remark,  that 
by  Dr.  Smith's  experiments,  common  salt  composed  of  the 
muriatic  acid  and  fossil  alkali  is  the  neutral  which,  applied 
to  the  nerves  or  other  irritable  parts,  shows  a  strongly 
stimulant  power,  and  is  therefore  to  be  thrown  out  of  our 
list  of  refrigerants.  Its  stimulant  power  seems  in  part  to 
be  owing  to  the  fossil  alkali  in  its  composition ;  for  this 

*  Dr.  Percival  made  many  accurate  observations  on  nitre,  and  he  found 
it  to  increase  the  force  of  the  circulation,  and  hence  he  excluded  it  from 
the  class  of  refrigerants.  Given,  however,  in  the  way  recommendedg 
it  may  act  like  Ice,  a  very  powerful  and  common  remedy  in  Italy,  and 
perhaps  iced  water  might  be  very  usefully  employed  in  this  country. 
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alkali,  joined  With  the  nitrous  or  vegetable  acids,  do  also, 
in  the  first  application  to  the  nerves,  in  Dr.  Smith's  ex- 
periments, show  somewhat  of  a  stimulant  power,  which 
however  soon  passes  away,  and  they  afterwards  prove 
manifestly  sedative.  These  neutrals,  therefore,  consisting 
of  the  fixed  vegetable  or  volatile  alkali,  though  formed  by 
the  muriatic  acid,  may  be  taken  into  our  list  of  refrigerants ; 
and  their  common  employment  as  sudorifics,  which  they 
generally  produce,  is  only  to  be  explained  upon  this  ground. 

The  use  of  the  common  ammoniac  has  been  otherwise 
frequent  in  practice ;  but  what  are  its  peculiarly  useful 
powers,  I  dare  not  determine.  lis  resolving  powers,  by 
attenuating  or  dissolving  the  fluids,  I  do  not  admit  of ; 
but  that,  like  other  saline  matters,  in  passing  by  the 
excretions,  they  are  suited  to  promote  these,  may  be  really 
allowed. 

The  neutrals  composed  of  vegetable  acids  must  be 
different  according  to  the  species  of  this  acid  employed :  but 
they  are  all  in  general  refrigerant  and  diaphoretic,  and  we 
know  them  only  in  that  light.  The  one  most  frequently 
employed  is  that  composed  of  the  native  acid  and  the 
fixed  vegetable  alkali,  commonly  known  under  the  name 
of  the  Saline  Mixture.  The  acid  commonly  employed  is 
the  juice  of  lemons;  but  that  only  because  a  quantity  of 
acid  juice  is  most  easily  obtained  from  that  fruit.  I  have 
frequently  known  employed  the  expressed  juice  from  several 
other  fruits,  which  the  country  practitioner  might  use  in 
case  of  the  want  of  lemons;  and  I  have  frequently  known 
employed  the  juice  of  apples  with  equal  advantage. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  alkaline  salt  of 
wormwood,  so  frequently  employed  before,  be  now  used, 
as  the  purer  the  alkali  the  medicine  is  the  better, 
.  This  neutral  salt,  formed  and  given  in  due  quantity,  is, 
for  what  I  can  perceive,  equally  refrigerant  and  sudorific  as 
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any  other,  and  has  this  particular  advantage,  that  it  is,  or 
can  be,  easily  rendered  more  agreeable  than  any  other.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  commonly  given  in  too  small  doses,  and 
at  too  great  intervals  ;  and  though  given  in  large  doses, 
it  is  not  ready,  to  give  uneasiness  to  the  stomach.  When 
given  in  quantity,  its  diuretic  and  purgative  qualities 
appear  as  in  the  other  neutrals. 

It  has  been  of  late  a  favourite  practice  to  give  the  saline 
mixture  durinc:  the  act  of  effervescence  ;  and  besides  the 
advantages  of  introducing  a  quantity  of  aerial  acid,  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  detachment  of  that  acid  in  the  stomach 
renders  the  whole  of  the  mixture  more  refrigerant. 

The  neutral  salts  as  purgatives,  have  been  considered 
before.  They  operate  upon  the  intestines,  producing  an 
easy,  sudden,  and  copious  discharge,  is  equally  explainable 
upon  our  principle.  For  the  water,  after  having  performed 
its  strengthening  and  exhilarating  office  upon  the  stomach, 
passes  quickly  into  the  intestines  as  fluids  do,  carrying 
along  with  it  more  or  less  of  all  its  ingredients,  but  par- 
ticularly its  purgative.  When  there,  the  purgative,  by  its 
great  dilution  and  consequent  dispersion  all  over  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  canal,  vellicates  the  innumerable  little 
exhalent  vessels,  with  which  that  cavity  is  crowded,  into 
a  plentiful  secretion :  and  notwithstanding  the  stimulus 
may  be  but  slight  on  any  particular  part,  on  account  of  the 
minuteness  of  the  particles  of  the  salt,  yet  as  they  are 
universally  diffused,  and  act  upon  the  whole  system  of 
exhalents  at  once,  a  more  copious  and  expeditious  eva- 
cuation is  produced,  than  what  is  often  attainable  from  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  any  of  the  other  more  stimulating 
purgatives  less  attenuated  ;  attended  at  the  same  time  with 
these  important  advantages  ;  that  as  the  stimulus  is  gentle, 
no  griping  pain  is  likely  to  be  excited  ;  and  as  it  is  super- 
ficial, the  particles  must  soon  be  washed  off  in  the  general 
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carrent,  without  leaving  behind  them  any  of  those  disa- 
greeable feelings  that  usually  hang  in  the  rear  of  other 
cathartics. 

That  the  Cheitenham  purgative  owes  its  great  superiority 
in  the  particular  circumstances  I  have  here  described, 
chiefly  to  the  principle  of  attenuation,  will  appear  still 
more  evident  from  comparing  it  with  other  purgatives  of 
that  class :  as  we  find  that  according  to  the  quantity  of 
water  they  retain  in  their  crystallization,  and  their  con- 
sequent degree  of  solubilit}^,  the  nearer  and  more  remote 
in  general  is  their  resemblance  to  it  in  their  mode  of 
operation. 

Authors  seem  to  differ  widely  in  their  accounts  of  the 
quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  different  purgative 
salts,  and  also  concerning  their  different  degrees  of  solu- 
bility ;  owing  probably  to  a  variety  of  little  circumstances 
that  affect  their  experiments  at  the  time  they  are  made. 
Such  as  the  condition  of  the  salt,  and  of  its  original 
constituent  parts,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  degree 
of  heat,  the  quantity,  if  any,  of  the  other  contents  separated 
along  with  the  water,  in  the  evaporation ;  the  temperature 
and  purity  of  the  water  used  in  the  solution,  with  other 
particulars  not  easy  to  be  attended  to  or  accurately  as- 
certained. But  on  comparing  the  different  accounts,  the 
following  arrangement  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  de- 
pended on. 

First,  the  Cheltenham  salt  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
all  the  usual  purgatives  of  that  class ;  its  crystals  being 
found  to  contain  considerably  above  sixty  parts  out  of  an 
hundred,  of  pure  water ;  and  to  be  soluble  in  about  an 
equal  weight  of  that  fluid.  Next  to  the  Cheltenham, 
may  stand  the  pure  Glauber  salt;  as  the  water  in  its 
crystals  is  found  to  amount  to  more  than  fifty  out  of  the 
hundred  ;  and  to  be  soluble  in  a  little  more  than  double 
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their  weight  Next  to  the  Glauber,  may  rank  the  Epsom 
salt;  its  crystals  containing  somewhat  under  fifty  of 
water.  As  to  the  solubility,  it  is  said  by  some  authors, 
that  its  crystals  are  more  susceptible  of  solution  than  the 
Glauber  salt,  notwithstanding  they  contain  less  water  in 
their  composition.  When  so,  the  variation  may  be  owing 
to  a  small  commixture  of  other  ingredients  besides  the 
magnesia  earth  and  the  vitriolic  acid  of  which  they  are 
composed,  as  is  not  unusual  in  the  native  salts,  conjoined 
with  the  feeble  attraction  that  is  known  to  subsist  be- 
tween its  original  constituent  parts.  After  the  Epsom 
comes  the  sea  salt,  but  at  great  distance  ;  as  it  is  found 
to  contain  of  water  in  its  crystals,  but  sixteen  parts  out  of 
the  hundred ;  and  requires  above  three  times  its  weight 
for  solution.  Lastly,  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  may  be 
placed  the  vitriolated  tartar;  its  crystals  containing  but  six 
out  of  the  hundred,  and  not  being  soluble  in  less  than 
sixteen  times  their  weight  of  water.  As  to  the  other 
artificial  purgatives  composed  of  the  different  acids  united 
with  the  different  alkalies  ;  such  as  soluble  tartar,  diuretic 
salt,  Rochelle  salt,  and  the  digestive  salt  of  Sylvius ;  their 
places  in  the  above  scale,  vary  according  to  the  various 
circumstances  of  their  preparation. 

Now  we  find  by  experience,  that  the  operation  of  these 
different  salts,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  Cheltenham 
salt  generally  accords  with  the  place  in  which  they  stand 
in  the  above  arrangement.  For  example,  if  we  take  the 
second  in  the  scale,  the  Glauber  salt,  and  compare  its 
mode  of  operation  with  that  of  the  last,  the  vitriolated 
tartar,  we  find  it  approaches  much  nearer  to  the  Chel- 
tenhani  salt  in  all  the  recommendable  circumstances  before 
enumerated  ;  notwithstanding  it  differs  from  the  other, 
only  in  its  having  the  fossil  aikali,  instead  of  the  vegetable^ 
united  with  the  vitriolic  acid  in  its  composition.    But  as 
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its  crystals  contain  a  much  greater  proportion  of  water, 
and  are  much  more  susceptible  of  solution,  its  operation 
as  a  cathartic  is  gentle  and  expeditious,  while  that  of  the 
vitriolated  tartar  is  rough  and  sluggish. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  we  may  conclude^  that  the 
principle  will  extend  to  the  saline  purgatives  universally, 
and  may  be  applied  as  the  criterion  by  which  we  may 
judge  beforehand  concerning  their  different  modes  of 
operation;  their  action  being  merely  mechanical,  and  all 
the  varieties  of  their  operation  to  be  accounted  for  from 
their  ditferent  degrees  of  stimulus  upon  the  fibres  of  the 
living  subject. 

Could  any  principles  be  found  out  that  would  apply 
to  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  so  as  to  explain  in 
the  same  mechanical  manner  the  effects  of  their  operation  ; 
such  a  discovery  would  be  of  the  utmost  infiportance,  as  it 
would  lay  open  the  whole  material  world  at  once  to  the 
intelligent  physician.  He  might  then  be  truly  styled  the 
minister  mturoe,  as  all  her  stores  would  be  subject  to 
his  direction ;  and  from  that  inexhaustible  magazine  he 
would  be  able  to  select  on  all  occasions  what  was  best 
adapted  to  his  purpose,  and  to  determine  with  precision 
what  operation  and  what  effects  were  to  be  expected  in 
general  from  every  medicine  he  administered. 

But  those  curiously  organized  productions  of  nature  are 
so  very  complicated  in  their  construction,  and  the  in- 
gredients of  which  they  are  composed  are  so  numerous, 
and  so  intimately  and  inextricably  blended  together,  and 
at  the  same  time  acquire  so  many  new  properties  from 
the  manner  of  their  arrangement,  which  on  the  slightest 
efforts  to  separate  them  are  totally  lost,  that  no  just 
analysis  of  them  has  ever  yet  been  made,  or  is  ever  to  be 
expected  :  and  without  that,  their  mode  of  operation  upon 
the  living  subject  must  ever  remain  in  obscurity.  Nerther 
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can  the  medicinal  store  be  very  copious  while  it  continues  ^ 
to  derive  its  supply  from  mere  accident,  and  the  result  of 
vague  undirected  experiment. 

Whereas  in  the  fossil  kingdom  in  general,  the  com- 
positions are  comparatively  simple,  and  the  ingredients  few 
and  permanent.  Their  structure  can  therefore  be  easily 
unfolded,  and  their  parts  subjected  to  the  various  methods 
of  examination  without  undergoing  any  considerable 
change  by  the  process.  We  are  consequently  capable  of 
obtaining  an  absolute  command  over  that  class  of  bodies  ; 
30  as  to  be  able  not  only  to  de-compose  them,  but  to  re- 
compose  and  restore  many  of  the  most  useful  among 
them  to  their  original  forms,  as  by  the  hand  of  nature, 
according  to  our  occasions.  From  thence  we  are  enabled 
to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  their  properties, 
both  in  their  separate  and  aggregate  state,  and  to  ascertain 
and  regulate  tlieir  different  modes  of  action,  in  all  cases 
whatever. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  distinction  between  those 
different  classes  of  natural  bodies,  we  need  not  go  beyond 
the  present  subject  of  evacuation  for  an  example. 

The  operation  of  the  saline  purgatives  has  been  shewn  to 
proceed  from  mere  mechanical  stimulus  upon  the  sensible 
parts  of  the  living  body*  But  by  what  mode  of  action 
jalap  operates  as  a  cathartic,  or  ipecacuanha  as  an  emetic^ 
no  satisfactory  account  has  been  given.  Much  less  is  any 
to  be  attempted  for  that  extmordinary  sympathy  which 
confines  the  operation  of  each  principally  to  its  respective 
organ,  whatever  may  be  the  channel  by  which  it  is  in- 
troduced into  the  constitution.  How  for  instance  an 
infusion  of  jalap  when  injected  by  a  vein  into  the  course 
of  the  circulation,  and  consequently  conveyed  to  every 
individual  spot  of  the  body,  affects  no  one  particular  part 
till  it  is  secreted  and  discharged  into  the  alimentary  canal; 
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and  that  there  its  operation  should  commence,  acting 
ultimately  as  a  cathartic.  Or  how  an  infusion  of  ipeca- 
cuanha, when  injected  in  the  same  manner,  suspends  its 
action  till  it  arrives  at  the  same  place,  and  when  there 
should  operate  invariably  as  an  emetic. 

These  wonderful  facts  seem  totally  inexplicable:  and 
yet  they  are  estabhshed  upon  the  firm  basis  of  experiment, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  account  communicated 
to  me  by  my  late  friend  Mr.  John  Hunter,  whose  singular 
talents  for  investigation  have  thrown  a  light  upon  the 
physiology  of  animals  and  indeed  of  most  parts  of  organized 
nature,  that  has  acquired  him  fame  throughout  Europe. 
The  experiments  were  these. 

He  infused  one  scruple  of  jalap  root  in  two  ounces  of 
water,  and  let  it  stand  in  infusion  for  about  two  hours. 
He  then  injected  one  half  of  the  clear  liquor  into  the  crural 
vein  of  a  dog.  In  less  than  a  minute  the  dog  puked  a 
little,  and  then  seemed  to  be  quite  well.  Thinking 
therefore  there  would  be  no  farther  etFect  from  that 
injection,  he  threw  in  the  remainder,  but  no  more  puking 
ensued.  However,  by  degrees,  the  dog  grew  dull  and 
feeble  in  his  legs,  so  as  to  be  induced  to  lie  down.  After 
lying  a  little  time  he  got  up  again,  and  in  about  a  couple 
of  hours  after  the  last  injection,  he  had  a  motion  down- 
wards ;  the  first  part  of  which  was  of  the  usual  consistence ; 
but  the  remainder  was  loose ;  and  in  about  two  hours 
more  he  had  a  very  loose  purging  stool.  He  then 
gradually  recovered,  and  seemed  to  continue  pretty  much 
as  usual,  - 

He  in  like  manner  infused  one  scruple  of  ipecacuanha 
root  in  two  ounces  of  water,  and  then  injected  about  one 
half  into  the  same  vein  of  a  dog.  The  infusion  was  no 
sooner  injected  than  the  dog  grew  very  sick,  and  before 
his  mouth  was  untied  he  began  to  vomit ;  and  the  moment 
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after,  he  threw  up  every  thing  that  was  in  his  stomachy 
and  continued  sick,  so  as  not  to  be  disposed  to  eat  for  above 
a  day  afterwards. 

These  experiments  clearly  demonstrate  our  total  igno- 
rance of  that  class  of  bodies,  their  qualities  and  mode  of 
operation  ;  and  that  we  must  be  indebted  for  our  medicinal 
knowledge  and  application  of  them  to  accident  alone. 

Of  the  combination  of  acids  with  metalic  substances. 
They  are  generally  acrid  and  stimulant ;  and  there  are  none 
of  them  that  can  be  considered  as  sedative  or  refrigerant 
excepting  the  sal  plumbi,  or  saccharum  saturni  i  of  which 
I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

The  following  formulse  may  be  directed 
R  Potas.  subcarbonat.  scr.  1. 
Sue.  limon  recent,  unc,  1. 
Aq.  distil,  dr.  10. 
Syr,  tolut,  dr.  1. 
Potas  acetat.  gr.  8,  vei 
=  tartrat.  scr.  1,  vel 
— —  sulphat,  scr.  1,  vel 
Sodae  tartarizat.  scr.  li,  vei 
- — —  sulphat  vitriolat.  scr.  2. 
Cetacei.  v.  o.  s.  scr.  1. 

F.  haustusj  4ta  quaque  bora  sumeiid. 

That  is,  take  of  ■ 

Prepared  kali— a  scruplei. 

Fresh  lemon  juice— half  an  ounce. 

Distilled  water— ten  drachms. 

Syrup  of  tolu — one  drachm. 

Acetated  kali— eight  grains,  or  in  lieu  of  it 

Tartarized  kali— one  scruple,  or 

Viti\Oiated  kali— -one  scruple,  or 
Vol.  11.  2  C 
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Tartarized  natron — a  scru  pie  and  a  half,  of 
Vitriolated  natron — two  scruples. 
Spermaceti  dissolved  in  the  white  of  an  egg — one 
scruple. 

To  form  a  draught,  to  be  taken  every  four  hours. 


TEE  AVOIDING  OF  STIMULI,  BOTH  DIRECT 
AND  INDIRECT 

SECT.  LXXXVL 
Megimen, 

In  the  former  parts  of  this  work,  we  have  shewn  what 
were  the  stimuli,  both  direct  and  indirect,  and  we  are 
here  to  call  that  knowledge  into  practice. 

The  purity  of  the  air  is  not  in  the  sthenic  class  of 
diseases  to  be  an  object  of  consideration  ;  on  the  contrary, 
fr^m  facts  before  the  public,  it  appears  that  great  advantage 
might  be  derived  from  the  employment  of  a  reduced 
atmosphere,  or  one  containing  less  oxygen,  or  even  of  some 
of  the  mephitic  airs,  as  the  hydrogen,  hydrocarbonate, 
and  fixed  airs.  But  great  caution  is  required  in  the 
exhibition  of  such  active  agents,  unless  it  be  in  a  state  of 
the  highest  dilution. 

We  select  the  following  as  a  very  promising  omen  of 
success  in  cases  of  sthenic  disease,  published  by  Dr.Beddoes. 

Dr.  Thornton,  physician  to  the  Mary-Ie-bone  General 
Dispensary,  and  lecturer  on  Medical  Botany  at  Guy*s 
Hospital,  writes  the  following  account  to  Dr.  Beddoes 
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September  26,  1796, 
Duke  Street,  Grosvehor  Sqiiare 

Sill, 

Mrs.  Lewellin,  oetat.  25,  lives  at  Camdeo 
Town ;  she  was  brought  to  bed  of  her  first  child  last  July^ 
and,  having  very  sore  nipples,  she  attempted,  after  a  few 
clays,  to  wean  the  babe,  and  for  thirteen  weeks  kept  it 
from  the  breast;  during  which  time  the  milk  was  constantly 
produced  in  the  greatest  abundance,  so  that  it  run  through 
every  thing  that  was  placed  to  receive  it ;  notwith- 
standing nipple  glasses,  and  that  the  milk  was  frequently 
drawn  off  by  means  of  a  glass  pipe,  by  an  obliging  neigh- 
bour, inflammation  gradually  ensued,  and  it  occupied 
the  inferior  half  of  both  breasts,  and,  extending  down  to 
the  umbilical  region,  was  terminated  by  a  distinct  line. 
The  babe  was  now  applied  to  the  breast,  but  would  not 
take  to  it.  The  heat  and  pain  became  extreme.  There 
were  many  knotty  and  hard  tumors  on  both  breasts.  Mat- 
ter ouzed  out  from  the  surface.  The  pulse  was  110,  full ; 
perspiration  constant  and  profuse  ;  agony  so  great,  that  she 
was  deprived  of  sleep;  and  the  child  not  thriving,  and 
continually  crying  in  the  night,  increased  the  afflictiofi. 
She  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  recovery,  or  even  outliving 
many  days,  when  she  applied  to  me  ;  and  her  case  seemed 
to  authorize  a  new  practice.  Appearing  too  weak  for  the 
lancet,  this  remedy  was  precluded.  As  to  evacuations, 
the  same  reason  weighed  also  against  that  plan.  The 
speediest  benefit,  however,  might  arise  from  disoxygenating 
of  the  blood,  and  the  case  was  urgent.  I  therefore  filled  a 
bell  glass  with  atmospheric  air,  and  burning  two  table 
spoonsful  of  aether  in  it,  as  it  was  suspended  over  water, 
I  rendered  it  chieflj^  azote,  and  inflammable  air.  She 
persisted  in  inhaling  this  for  about  five  minutes,  standing 
up,  until  the  pulse  was  obliterated  ;  the  eyes  became  dim. 
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and  no  longer  represented  the  objects  of  vision ;  the  face 
was  deadly  pale  ;  and  swooning  coming  on,  she  fell  into 
the  arms  of  a  servant,  and  we  placed  her  on  a  chair,  and 
I  opened  the  window  to  admit  fresh  air.  In  about  ten 
minutes  she  revived  ;  she  fetched  several  deep  sighs,  and 
appeared  faint,  and  still  very  languid.  The  pulse  was 
feeble,  and  only  98  ;  and  for  the  first  time,  she  said,  for 
some  weeks,  she  felt  her  bi'east  cold  and  easy.  I  directed 
her,  when  she  got  home,  to  apply  cloths  vt^rung  in  vest 
to  the  inflamed  surface :  and  I  ordered  an  electuary  three 
times  a  day  of  sulphur,  and  sul()hurated  kali ;  and  on  the 
sound  part,  round  the  inflammation,  I  directed  half  a 
dozen  leeches  to  be  applied  ;  and  to  divert  the  current  from 
the  inflamed  parts,  I  ordered  a  large  burgundy  pitch 
plaster  to  be  placed  betwixt  the  shoulders,  which  however 
acted  like  a  blister.  On  the  third  day  when  I  saw  my 
patient,  her  spirits  were  revived;  the  vivid  red  colour  was 
abated  ;  the  tumors  of  the  breasts  were  softened;  and  the 
milk  could  be  drawn  off' without  torture.  Mrs.  Lewellin 
inhaled  the  air  as  before,  but  with  less  sedative  effect  ; 
when  I  ordered  four  fresh  leeches  (for  the  others  had  died 
immediately  after  the  operation) ,  and  the  yest  and  electuary 
as  before.  On  the  fourth  day  there  was  no  longer  occasion 
for  leeches,  or  the  yest  fomentation.  The  electuary,  and 
a  reduced  atmosphere,  were,  however,  continued  ;  and  in 
a  week  the  cure  was  perfected  ;  and  the  child  was  applied 
to  the  breast,  and  health  and  happiness  were  restored  to 
both, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

R.  J.  TllORNTONv 

Colds  have  been  very  speedily  cured  by  the  inhalation  of 
a  reduced  air. 

The  exclusion  of  light  is  another  essential  circumstance. 
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The  next  consideration  is  heat.  From  attention  to 
nurses*,  and  persons  about  the  patient,  the  chamber  in 
which  the  sick  man  Hes  is  too  often  allowed  to  have  a 
large  fire.  Even  all  the  things  are  cooked  there,  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  going  down  stairs.  And  practitioners  admit 
this,  sooner  than  offend  the  low  talkative  hirelings  of  the 
day,  forgetful  of  the  sacred  duty  they  owe  to  the  patient. 
Whoever,  when  in  bed,  has  had  a  fire  lighted  in  his  room, 
cannot  have  failed  to  notice  the  excessive  inconvenience 
that  this  -additional,  stimuli  has  created.  Not  contented 
with  this,  nurses  usually  heap  on  clothes,  that  the  patient 
may  not  catch  cold,  and  the  curtain  is  slyly  drawn,  in 
in  order  that  the  dying  man  may  not  see  the  use  made  of 
his  wine,  and  other  things  provided  for  his  use.  Whoever 
will  peruse  the  work  of  Sydenliam  will  find  that  his 
chief  merit  consisted  in  noticing  the  evil  of  two  much 
heat,  and  he  seldom  would  allow  his  patient  even  to  lie  in 
bed,  and  the  room  was  constantly  kept  ventilated  with 
cool  air. 

Conjointly  with  the  first  bleeding,  the  first  vomiting  and 
purging,  with  abstinence  and  watery  fluids,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  says  Dr,  Brown,  that  particular  regard  is  to  be 
paid  to  temperaturef  :  for,  if  cold  always  debilitates,  and 
if  that  is  its  proper  operation^,  if  it  only  seemingly  acts 
otherwise,  because  heat  succeeding  to  its  action,  or  alter- 
nating with  it||,  renders  its  effect  stimulant,  if  cold  alone 

*  Nqrses  are  to  be  considered  as  watchmen,  and  should  be  well  clarL, 
There  should  be  always  two,  to  make  a  proper  relief.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  so  much  money  is  expended  to  have  wise  doctors,  and  so  little  is  given 
for  good  nurses,  when  these  are  the  actual  agents  of  his  will,  and  ar^ 
■always  chosen  from  a  class  most  prone  to  counteract  him. 

t  See  Par.  CCLXXXIL  of  the  Elements,  Vol. 

I  See  Par.  CXVIL  ^ 

;|  SeeXXXVlll. 
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adequate  to  the  cure  of  the  small  pox*,  or  prevents  the 
violence  of  that  disease,  if  it  is  the  best  remedy  for  catarrhf. 
and,  when  heat  is  avoided,  of  the  greatest  efficacy  in  every 
sthenic  disease ;  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  it  is  of 
the  greatest  benefit  in  diseases  of  the  highest  sthenic 
diathesis. 

Its  operation  in  the  small-pox,  and  in  other  sthenic 
diseases,  is  not  different,  but  altogether  the  same.  Nay, 
in  ail  the  diseases  of  this  form,  cold  is  productive  of  the 
highest  good,  especially  when  the  sthenic  diathesis,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  diseases  that  are  our  present  subject, 
rises  to  its  greatest  height,  and  demands  instant  relief ; 
because,  in  that  case,  every  moment's  delay  brings  instant 
danger ;  though  the  remedies,  which  we  have  mentioned^ 
are  sufficient  for  the  solution  of  the  disease,  of  which  we 
have  direct  proof  in  practice  ;  though  that  degree  of  cold, 
which  would  produce  the  effect,  is  neither  always  v/ithin 
our  reach,  nor  can  be  properly  applied  by  every  person  ; 
and  many  persons  might  not  be  disposed  to  believe  its 
effects  so  beneficial :  yet  we  should  not  desist  from  the 
plan  of  cure  here  laid  downj,  but  do  our  best  for  the 
patient,  by  taking  off  the  blankets,  and  other  clothes,  by 
cooling  the  room,  and,  instead  of  laying  him  on  a  couch  or 
bed,  putting  him  into  a  chair.  This  indeed  should,  fox 
the  most  part,  be  as  the  cold  bath,  on  another  account ; 
for  the  shortness  of  .he  time  in  which  any  one  could 
possibly  remain  in  intense  cold,  would  oblige  him  im- 
mediately to  return  to  a  higher  temperature,  which  would 
produce  a  greater  excitement  than  he  had  been  under 
before  his  exposure,  at  least  too  great  an  excitement§,, 

*  See  Par.  CXXL 
t  See  par.  CCCCVI|. 
't  From  CCCCLIV,  to  CCCCIXV. 
^  SeePar.  XXYL 
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After  the  application  of  intense  cold,  the  application  of 
heat  must  be  studiously  avoided,  because  its  operationj 
from  the  increase  of 'the  excitability  by  cold,  becomes  more 
effective.  And  the  consequence  is  more  to  be  dreaded, 
because,  at  the  same  time,  other  stimuli  are  usually 
applied. 

Cold  is  then  the  beneficial  temperature  in  the  cure  of 
the  sthenic  diathesiSj  but  it  must  not  be  followed  by  any 
considerable  degree  of  heat.  The  mistake,  thereforej  in 
medical  practice,  jif  thinking  cold  hurtful  in  sthenic 
diathesis  by  a  stimulant  operation,  should  be  corrected : 
its  use  in  the  small-pox  is  not  to  be  understood  to  arise  so 
much  from  its  mere  debilitating  degree,  as  from  avoiding 
the  stimulus  of  heat  after  its  operation.  When  the  same 
precaution  is  employed,  cold  either  alone,  or  in  con- 
junction with  other  debilitating  powers,  has  lately  been 
found  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  catarrh,  or  for  a  coM^ 
as  it  is  vulgarly  called. 

From  which  circumstance,  and  because  a  cap  of  fresh 
earth  put  upon  the  head,  has  been  of  service  in  phrenitis  ; 
and  because  that  degree  of  cold,  which  attends  frost  and 
snow,  when  applied  to  the  naked  body^  has  removed  a 
synocha  accompanied  with  delirium*  ;  and  because  cold  is 

*  Such  a  disease  is  called,  says  Brown,  the  common  inflammatory 
fever,  very  improperly,  as  being  no  fever,  but  a  general  pyrexia,  or 
affection  of  the  whole  system,  v/ithout  infiamjnation  or  local  afFection, 
Its  proper  generic  name  is  pyrexia.  See  Elements,  par,  LXVUI.  where 
that  appellation  is  assigned  to  if.  Great  mischief  has  been  occasioned  by 
vague  terms.  Thus  when  a  person  is  said  to  be  aSected  with  a  disease ; 
%vhen  it  is  asked  what  disease  it  is,  and  the  answer  given,  that  it  is  a  fever^ 
immediately  bleeding  is  thought  of,  though  that,  and  every,  evacuation  is 
as  hurtful  in  putrid  fever  as  it  may  be  serviceable  in  the  pyrexia.  There 
has  nothing  done  greater  injury  to  medicine  than  this  bad  classificatioB  of 
diseases.  In  Ireland  an  apothecary  coming  to  die,  the  widow  taking  a 
liking  to  the  boy  who  curried  his  late  master's  h'?>rBej,  married  the  hoj^ 
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so  efficacious  a  remedy  in  the  small-pox  ;  it  clearly  follows^, 
that  the  use  of  cold  should  be  extended  to  the.  whole 
range  of  predisposition  and  the  whole  circle  of  diseases, 
depending  upon  sthenic  diathesis. 

The  effect,  therefore,  falsely  imputed  to  cold,  of 
occasioning  the  striking  in  of  the  measles,  is  not  to  be 
imputed  to  cold  alone,  but  to  heat  and  other  stimuli; 
giving,  as  has  been  explained,  more  excitement*,  than  if 
cold  had  not  preceded.  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise? 
If  cold  does  not  interrupt  the  eruption  in  the  smail-pox ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  by  an  enlargement  of  the  diameters 
of  the  perspiratory  vessels,  which  are  shut  up  by  sthenic 

and  he  was  immediately  put  into  possession  of  tl)e  Edinhurgli  Phartna-^ 
copoeia  Pauperum^  and  alphabetically  arranged  he  found  fevers,  and  the 
remedies  good  for  them,,  sore  ei/es,  and  the  remedies  for  thera,  and  s© 
forth,  and  plucking  out  his  remedies  from  a  cabinet  thus  labelled  and 
furnished,  he  became  a  famous  doctor,  for  such  as  lived  he  cured,  and 
those  who  diedf  Ttature  hilled.  In  all  pyrexias,  where  the  patient  is  uneasy 
with  the  weight  of  clothes,  have  shook  them  off,  and  courag-eously  exposed 
themselves  to  cold,  and  drank  freely  of  cold  water,  instead  of  deatb^, 
recovery,  contrary  to  the  prognostic  of  the  physician,  has  ensued,  Froia 
which,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  facts  to  the  same  purpose,  SlI  con- 
curring in  the  proof  of  the  debilitating  operation  of  cold,  there  can  hardly. 
arise  a  doubt  in  the  mind,  that  in  a  certain  high  degree,  if  it  could  be 
conveniently  used,  or  if  there  were  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  it  for 
want  of  efficacious  remedies,  it  would  at  once  remove  the  highest  deg-ree 
of  sthe;nic  state  that  ever  occurs  in  disease,  and  reduce  the  excitemeni 
from  the  nearest  approach  to  70  down  to  40.  Nay,  it  might  run  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  go  all  the  way  to  death.  Rut  we  shall,  by  and  bye^ 
have  occasion  to  observe,  that  we  are  so  well  provided  with  effectual 
remedies  as  not  to  be  under  any  ternptation  of  straining  this  to  its  height. 
And  we  shall  also  find  that  nuraber  of  remedies  in  a  moderate  degree 
are  preferable  to  any  one,  or  to  a  smaller  number  in  a  higher  degree. 
The  discovery  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  cure  of  sthenic  diseases 
turns,  has  enabled  us  to  render  the  cure  both  more  complete  and  exact 
than  it  could  have  been  without  principle. 

*  See  XXVIL  and  the  addition,  and  CCCLXXX. 
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diathesis,  much  promotes  the  dischai'ge  of  the  matter*  - 
why,  in.  a  perfectly  similar  case,  should  its  operation  be 
supposed  different,  not  to  say,  diametrically  opposite } 
Must  we  again  have  the  trouble  to  refute  the  false  notion 
that  a  cause  precisely  the  same  may  produce  contrary 
effects  9  Cold  diminishes  the  eruption  in  the  small-pox: 
it  makes  the  eruption  disappear  in  the  measles.  What 
then  ?  Take  a  nearer  view  of  the  fact :  is  its  effect  in 
both  these  cases  to  be  supposed  the  same,  or  different.^ 
How  do  you-know,  that  the  matters  which  has  disappeared^ 
is  driven  into  the  intjerior  parts?  What  proof  will  yoo 
bring  ?  Confess  truth :  and  be  candid  enough  to 
acknowledge,  that  this  is  another  relic  of  thealexipharaiic 
doctrine,  according  to  which,  the  stimulus  of  heat  as  well 
as  other  stimuli  promotes,  and  cold  impedes  perspiration. 
After  a  great  man  had  shewn  the  error  of  that  doctrine, 
both  in  the  smalUpox  and  other  diseasesf,  because  he  did 
not  carry  the  application  so  far  as  the  measles,  neither  has 
any  one  of  his  followers,  who  never  could  step  a  naiFs 
breadth  beyond  his  words.  But  it  might  have  been 
observed,  if  observation  had  been  any  part  of  their  employ- 
ment, that  the  measles  was  a  sthenic  disease  as  well  as  the 
srnall-pox.  Are  not  al!  the  successful  remedies  in  both 
of  the  debilitating  kind  ?  And  as  it  was  manifest,  that  in 
the  small-pox  also  cold  debilitated,  or,  in  the  common 
language,  acted  as  a  sedative;  might  not  some  suspicion 
from  that  very  circumstance,  have  arisen  in  their  minds, 
that  cold,  in  the  measles,  does  not  stimulate,  or  act  as  an 
astringent,  and  repel  the  eruption,  but  produces  the  same 

*  See  CCCLXXVI. 

t  In  peripneumon)'  he  took  his  patients  out  of  bed,  and  set  them 
in  a  chair,  for  the  sake  of  cooling  them,  and  avoiding:  the  hurtful  efTcct 
uf  heat. 
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effect  as  in  the  small- pox  ?    Is  it,  to  such  a  degree, 
up-hill  work,  to  use  one's  own  understanding,  that  a  great 
part  of  mankind,  even  those  who  take  upon  them  the 
business  of  teaching  and  taking  the  lead  of  others,  in  no  case 
6ver  thinking  of  exercising  a  moment's  reflection  ? — -But, 
it  may  be  contended,  that  the  action  of  cold  is  in  this  case 
peculiar,  because,  after  the  eruption,  which  it  is  supposed 
to  check,  has  disappeared,  all  the  symptoms  increase  in 
violence.     Consider  what  that  circumstance  makes  for 
your  argument,  or  whether  it  makes  any  thing  for  you, 
and  not  absolutely  against  you  ?    Was  the  action  of  cold 
followed  by  that  of  stimulant  or  debihtating  powers?  If 
it  was  by  the  former,  the  cause  of  the  mischief  must  be 
imputed  to  them  ;  which,  as  has  been  just  said,  produce 
excessive  excitement  after  a  previous  application  of  cold, 
and  more  than  without  it;  if  debilitating  powers  had  been 
applied,  then  there  would  be  room  for  suspicion,  that  cold 
had  a  concern  in  the  effect.    But  it  is  not  so :  and,  in 
every  case,  in  which  the  action  of  cold  has  been  followed 
by  sthenic  diathesis,  the  true  cause  was  not  sufficiently 
guarding  against  the  stimulus  of  heat,  as  well  as  that  of 
other  noxious  powers.    This  is  clearly  proved  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat  being  positively  ordered,  instead  of  being 
forbidden,  in  the  common  practice.    Nor  is  that  to  be 
wondered  at ;  for,  if  the  cause  of  catarrh*  deceived  physi- 
cians so  much,  the  catarrhal  symptoms  in  the  measles 
could  not  fail  to  deceive  them.    And,  if  doctrines,  dis- 
carded in  words,  are  often  observed  in  practice;  what  was 
there  to  hinder  this  part  of  the  alexipharmic  doctrine  from 
meeting  with  this  fate  ? 

If  cold,  therefore,  can  scarce  be  so  managed^  that  the 


*  Sec  from  CCCCVII  to  CCCCXO. 
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effect  occasioned  by  the  accompaniment,  the  succession,  or 
the  alternation,  of  stimulants,  can  be  prevented,  whether 
that  be  the  fault  of  the  physician,  or  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing*  ;  it  is,  notwithstanding,  a  rule  in  common  to 
the  measles,  and  other  diseases  of  the  same  stamp,  to  avoid 
heat,  and  to  compensate  for  the  degree  by  the  greater 
duration  of  cold,  and  to  guard,  with  all  possible  care, 
against  every  stimulant  power.  It  is  now  then  most  evi- 
dent that  the  opinion  of  cold  being  peculiarly  hurtful 
in  the  measles,  both  in  that  and  every  other  disease  of  the 
same  form,  falls  to  the  groundj. 

Dr.  Brown,  in  confirmation  of  this  doctrine,  gives  us  a 
very  remarkable  case  of  a  person  labouring  under  fever^ 
who,  living  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  escaped  the  vi- 
gilance of  his  nurse  ;  flew  naked  out  of  the  house,  in  a  very 
keen  frost,  with  snow  upon  the  ground,  across  the  streets, 
passed  over  into  the  new  town,  and  from  that  to  the  fields 
beyond  it.  He  soon  became  sensible  of  his  state,  stole 
into  a  house  next  to  him,  got  some  clothes  thrown  about 
him,  and  was  carried  home  in  a  chair,  perfectly  cured  of 
his  disease. 

Every  exertion  of  the  mind  and  body  should  be  prohi- 
bited. No  good  news,  on  any  account,  should  be  suf» 
fered  to  be  related.  With  regard  to  terror,  on  telling 
the  patient  he  will  not  recover,  it  is  dangerous.  But  the 
mind,  nevertheless,  ought  to  be  kept  in  some  suspense. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  all  these  various 
means  of  allaying  intenseness  of  motion  in  the  vascular 
system,  we  are  to  keep  the  patients  on  such  a  course  of 
diet  as  shall  be  perfectly  light,  and  not  at  all  irritating. 

*  Turn  back  to  CCCCLXV,  and  CCCCLXVL 
J  Dr.  Brown . 
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In  most  of  the  species  of  sthenic  diseases  there  is,  a  loss 
of  appetite,  which  is  an  essential  symptom  ;  it  is  therefore 
a  superfluous  caution  to  say,  that  in  these  cases  we  are  not 
to  allow  the  patients  solid  flesh-meat  or  broths,  because 
they  naturally  nauseate,  and  refuse  such  food,  and  the 
things  that  people  chiefly  relish  at  these  times  are  those 
which  are  most  proper,  namely,  subacid  and  watery 
drinks,  or  at  most  thin  gruel,  or  panada  acidulated. 

In  Ireland,  the  patients,  in  all  febrile  diseases,  generally 
use  a  kind  of  drink  which  seems  almost  peculiar  to  this 
country,  and  which  is  extremely  grateful,  and  well  adapted 
to  cool  and  quench  thirst ;  it  is  whey,  made  of  sour  but- 
ter-milk  and  new  milk,  boiled  up  together ;  hence  called 
Two- milk  Whey. 

In  the  commencement  of  iqflammatory  diseases,  and 
while  the  pulse  continues  full  and  strong,  this  is  the  drink 
which  is  most  in  use,  and  it  appears  to  answer  remarkably 
well:  but  in  places  where  this  two-milk  whey  cannot  be 
procured,  almond  milk,  barley-water,  sage-tea,  decoction 
of  the  roots  of  couch-grass  ;  hot  water  poured  on  currant 
jelly,  or  on  sliced  apples,  and  lemonade,  are  in  their  turns 
to  be  given  to  the  sick  person ;  and  if  there  be  any 
appetite  for  somewhat  more  substantial,  barley  or  oaten-? 
gruel,  panada,  roasted  apples,  currant  jelly,  or  such  light 
nourishment,  is  to  be  given,  in  such  quantities,  and  at  such, 
intervals,  as  the  patients  shall  desire,  and  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case  may  suggest. 

But  in  some  purely  inflammatory  cases,  there  is  some- 
times no  grec^t  degree  of  sickness^  and  the  patients  have  o, 
desire  for  taking  more  solid  food  than  is  proper;  but  in 
such  cases,  it  will  be  the  business  of  those  who  have  the 
care  of  the  sick  person  to  see  that  he  does  not  touch  solkl 
flesh-meatj  or  even  broth,  so  long  as  the  intenseness  of 
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filotiori  in  the  vascular  system  shall  continue  so  great  as  to 
give  sufficient  reason  to  apprehend  any  clanger. 

We  should  not  only  enjoin  what  is  to  eat,  but  the  patient 
should  always  be  required  to  abstain  from  every  sort  of 
food  but  vegetable,  as  well  as  from  all  strong  liquors,  and 
indeed,  one  might  say,  from  all  but  watery  liquors  acidu- 
lated. This  direction  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  much 
neglected  in  words  by  former  writers  and  authors,  as  in  the 
actual  application  to  practice ;  it  having  been  delivered 
slightly,  by  the  bye,  and  as  if  it  had  been  thought  of  no 
consequence,  so  that  it  made  no  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  the  reader  or  hearer.  No  stimulus  is  more  powerful, 
and,  therefore,  in  this  part  of  the  practice,  more  hurtful, 
than  that  of  the  articles  of  diet ;  consequently,  whatever 
quantity  of  blood  is  taken  from  the  vessels,  whatever  quan- 
tity of  serous  fluid  is  carried  off  by  the  mouth  and  anus,  if 
this  stimulus  is  not  effectually  guarded  against,  the  effect 
of  all  this  evacuation  may  easily  be  counteracted  by  impro- 
per diet. 
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SECT.  LXXXVII. 
Sweating. 

The  terms  sudorific*  and  diaphoreticf  are,  for  the  most 
part,  usedMndiscriraii'iately  ;  for  all  those  things  that  are 
supposed  to  have  the  power  of  promoting  and  increasing 
the  cutaneous  discharges  ;  but,  strictly  speaking,  sudori- 
fics  mean  such  things  as  raise  plentiful  sweat,  while  dia- 
phoretics do  little  more  than  increase  the  insensible 
perspiration. 

Neither  sudorifics  nor  diaphoretics  are  by  any  means  so 
certain  in  their  operation  as  emetics  or  cathartics ;  for, 
whereas,  we  can  almost  certainly  assure  ourselves,  that 
vomiting  or  purging  will  ensue  after  taking  any  of  the  dif- 
ferent medicines  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  yet 
we  never  can  be  certain  that  a  sweat  will  break  out  in  con- 
sequence of  giving  any  of  the  things  termed  sudorifics.  From 
this  great  uncertainty  concerning  tlieir  operation,  it  happens 
that  things  of  opposite  sensible  qualities^ shall  occasionally 
become  sudorifics  ;  for,  in  order  to  raise  a  sweat,  the  medi- 
cine must  not  only  increase  the  circulating  force  of  the 
fluids,  but  also  have  power  to  takeoff  spasmodic  constric- 
tion. Hence  all  stimulating  things  that  have  power  to 
irritate  the  heart  and  increase  the  blood's  progresssive  mo- 
tion, w^ill  prove  sudorifics;  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  cuta- 
neous pores  shall  happen  not  to  be  preternaturaliy  con- 
stricted ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  very  cooling  and  seda- 
tive things,  whose  power  consists  in  causing  an  extraordi- 
nary relaxation  of  the  cutaneous  pores,  may  occasionally 

*  From  sudor,  sv,-eat. 

f  From  l^o^<^^^f^v,  to  carrj'  throui;h. 
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raise  a  sweat.  Thus,  drinking  fermented  liquors  or  whey^ 
taking  some  of  the  volatile  alkaline  salts,  or  other  acrid 
stimulants,  will,  at  certain  times,  prove  sudorific;  and 
thus,  drinking  of  cold  water,  or  taking  a  large  dose  of 
nitre,  will,  at  other  times,  excite  the  cutaneous  discharge. 

From  this  we  may  easily  infer  how  little  dependence  is 
to  be  had  on  the  sudorific  virtues,  which  are  ascribed  to  a 
multitude  of  things  by  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica. 

Since,  in  order  to  raise  a  sweat,  either  the  force  of  the 
circulating  fluids  must  be  so  far  increased  as  to  overcome 
the  resistance  in  the  extremities  of  the  cutaneous  arteries, 
or  their  orifices,  which  open  the  surface  of  the  body,  must 
be  so  frir  relaxed,  that  their  resistance  shall  not  be  equal 
to  the  force  exerted  by  the  heart ;  the  most  certain  way  of 
promoting  this  discharge  is,  to  apply  such  things  to  the 
surface  of  the  body  as  shall  relax  and  set  open  the  cuta- 
neous pores.  Nothing  can  do  this  more  effectually  than 
warm  vapour ;  and  therefore  a  stove  or  vapour-bath  is  the 
most  certain  way  of  raising  a  plentiful  sweat,  which  may 
be  increased  to  a  very  high  degree ;  if,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  vapour  is  applied  to  relax  the  poi  es  at  the  circum- 
ference of  the  vascular  system,  some  stimulating  drink  be 
plentifully  administered  to  increase  the  power  of  the  heart, 
and  cause  a  greater  force  to  be  exerted  from  the  centre.  I 
know  not  that  this  has  ever  been  applied  in  thoracic 
inflammation. 

The  most  powerful,  as  well  as  most  certain  internal 
sudorifics,  are  combinations  of  antimonials,  or  ipecacuanha, 
with  opium;  the  latter  is  termed  Dover's  Powder,  and  is 
sometimes  used  with  success  in  cases  of  inveterate  rlieu- 
matism. 

R  Pulv.  Ipecac,  comp.  gr.  10, 
Hora  somni  sumend. 
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That  is,  take  of 

Dover's  powder — ten  grains,  going  to  bed. 

Or,  Antim.  tart.  gr.  |. 

Pulv.  cornu  ust.  cum  opio.  gr.  5. 
M.  F.  pulv.  hora  somni  sumend.  superbibend. 
seri  lactis  tepid,  lb. 

That  is.,  take  of 

Tartarized  antimony— half  a  grain. 
Opium  powder,  with  hart's-horu — five  grains. 
For  a  powder  to  be  taken  at  bed  time,  drinking 
after  it  half  a  pint  of  milk  whey,  made  with 
vinegar  or  wine. 


Or  the  following : 

Potas.  subcarbonat.  sc.  1. 
Sue.  limm.  recent,  unc.  |. 
Aq.  font.  unc.  21 . 
Syr.  simp.  dr.  1. 
Tine,  opii,  gtt.  12. 
Liq.  antim.  tart.  gt.  SO. 
F.  Haustus  h.  s.  sumend- 


rhat  is,  take  of 

Prepared  kali— a  scruple. 
Lemon  juice— half  an  ounce. 
Water— two  ounces  and  a  half. 
Simple  syrup — two  drachms. 
Tincture  of  opium-— twelve  drops. 
Antimonial  wine— thirty  drops. 

Make  into  a  draught  to  be  taken  at  bed  time. 
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Addere  iiceat  tine,  scill.  gt.  30. 
Vel  potas.  sulphat.  gr.  10. 
F.  Haustus  ter  in  die  repet 

It  is  proper  sometimes  to  add,  when  the  lungs  are 
oppressed,  thirty  drops  of  tincture  of  squills ;  or, 
to  keep  the  body  soluble,  ten  grains  of  vitriolated 
kali,  and  the  draught  then  to  be  taken  three 
times  a  day. 

The  use  of  diaphoretics  in  febrile  diseases,  must  depend 
on  such  a  number  of  nice  circumstances  that  no  general 
directions  can  be  given  :  only  this  caution  seems  necessary^ 
that  so  long  as  the  spasmodic  constriction  is  found  to  con- 
tinue, we  are  never  to  give  any  of  those  things  mentioned 
in  the  books  under  the  titles  of  Diaphoretics,  Febrifuges,  or 
Alexipharmics  ;  for  all  these,  unless  the  constriction  has 
already  given  way,  will  only  add  to  the  distress  by  aug« 
meiiting  the  heat,  and  increasing  the  disturbance  in  the 
vascular  system.  But  when  signs  of  this  relaxation  appear, 
then  we  may  assist  the  power  of  the  heart,  by  giving 
wme  whey,  or  some  of  the  pharmaceutical  diaphoretics. 

Dr.  Brown  was  a  great  stickler  for  sudorifics.  He  en- 
deavoured  to  confute  the  objections  against  them  thus. 
Some,  s^s  he,  may  say  that  the  heat,  which  accompanies 
the  first  part  of  the  operation  of  sweating,  may  be  hurtful ; 
for,  as  he  never  made  trial  of  it,  he  has  it  not  in  his  power 
to  say,  that  for  certain  it  will  be  hurtful.  This  is  readily 
admitted  in  an  high  diathesis,  threatening  indirect  debility ; 
but  it  cannot  also  be  granted,  that  in  a  moderate  degree  of 
the  diathesis,  either  original,  or  effected  by  other  remedies, 
and,  consequently,  after  the  plan  of  treatment,  that  we 
have  laid  down,  has  been  executed,  such  heat  will  not  be 
compensated  by  the  great  profusion  of  fluids  taken  away 
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from  the  whole  surface  of  the  body ;  or  that,  when  this 
part  of  the  vascular  system  has  been  freed  from  a  violent 
stimulus,  the  diminution  of  excitement  will  not  be  more 
equal  in  all  the  vessels,  and  over  the  whol^  nervous  sys- 
tem. If  the  numerous  vessels,  that  open  into  the  intes- 
tines and  into  the  stomach,  afford  such  an  opportunity  to 
diminish  sthenic  diathesis,  how  is  it  possible  that  a  similar 
evacuation  in  the  similar  p<^rspiratory  vessels  should  have 
no  tendency  to  produce  the  same  effect?  To  which  rea- 
soning,  if  the  facts  just  related,  be  added,  what  can  any 
person  have  to  say  against  the  use  of  sweating,  if  a  degree 
of  heat,  not  greater  than  what  cannot  be  avoided  in  the 
operation,  can  no  longer  be  hurtful,  and  if  the  sweating 
itself  is  certain  to  be  of  great  service*  ?  Let  the  spasmo- 
dic caviller  against  the  use  of  that  remedy  in  the  cases  of 
sthenic  affection  where  it  is  admissible,  muster  up  all  his 
facts  and  all  his  theories,  let  him  turn  himself  into  all 
shapes,  he  will  never  produce  a  solid  argument  against  this 
remedy.  But  what,  again,  is  the  tendency  of  all  this  dis- 
putation? Will  there  never  be  an  end  of  running  from 
one  extreme  of  error  into  the  opposite  ?  Shall  no  mean  be 
found  betwixt  the  alexipharmic  plan  of  cure,  and  one 
equally  bad  or  worse  ?  If  that  doctrine  hesitated  not  to 
prescribe  sweating  in  the  rage  of  a  peripneumony,  and 
that  too  procured  by  means  of  the  most  heating  stimulant 
powers  ;  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  a  plan  of  treatment 

*  In  an  excitement  of  sixty-seven,  within  three  degrees  of  indirect  debi- 
lity, the  heat  in  the  first  part  of  the  sweat,  by  adding  these,  might  kill  the 
patient,  if  you  will,  without  leaving  any  chance  of  relief  from  its  evacu- 
ant  effect.  But  if  the  excitement  be  no  higher  than  60'',  the  addition  of 
the  thi'ee  degrees  will  keep  greatly  within  the  point  of  indirect  debility, 
and,  therefore,  be  safe ;  while  the  succeeding  evacuation  may  reduce  the 
excitement  perhaps  10'',  and  bring  it  within  the  range  of  predisposition  ; 
and  a  new  course,  or  a  little  prolongation  of  this,  carry  it  down  to  the 
point  of  health,  and  finish  the  cure. — Brown, 
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must  be  admitted,  which  rejects  the  certain  and  safe  use 
of  this  remedy,  when  excited  by  the  most  gentle  means*  ? 
If  it  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Sydenham,  that  heat  should 
be  avoided  in  the  cure  of  sthenic  diseases,  which  was 
quite  right,  as  heat  certainly  increases  the  excitement ;  are 
we,  for  that  reason,  to  avoid  that  tolerable  degree  of  heat, 
which  accompanies  a  remedy  the  most  powerful  in  restor- 
ing the  healthy  state,  and  thereby  deprive  ourselves  of  great 
benefit  upon  the  whole?  If  such  persons  do  not  know, 
that  several  remedies  diminish  excitement  more  power- 
fully than  one  ;  and  if  they  are  to  be  excused  for  their  ig- 
nomnce ;  are  they  also  to  be  excused  for  not  seeing,  what 
any  empiric  might  have  seen,  that  some  things  are  of  ser- 
vice, and  others  of  disservice ;  is  such  want—not  of 
genius,  for  genius  is  not  required  of  them-— but  of  common 
sense  also,  to  be  pardoned  ?  If  to  think  for  themselves, 
and  to  make  any  sort  of  discovery,  was  too  much  to  be 
expected  from  them  f;  is  it  not  somewhat  surprising,  that 
out  of  a  thousand  writers,  who  have  treated  of  every  part 
©f  medicine,  and  entertained  different  sentiments  from  one 

*  Brown's  practice  was,  when  the  signs  of  a  spontaneous  sweat  are  per- 
<;.eived,  nothing  more  is  to  be  done,  but  first  to  iay  the  clothes  about  the 
patient,  remove  the  sheets,  put  the  blankets  next  to  his  body,  guard 
against  the  approach  of  air,  and  keep  up  the  discharge  for  a  suificient 
length  of  time,  at  least  ten  or  tweh  e  hours.  If  from  this  management 
there  shall  ensue  a  copious  and  universal  flow  of  sweat,  there  will  be  no 
occasion  for  giving  medicine  for  the  purpose.  After  sweating  has  in- 
creased the  relief  formerly  procured  ;  if  it  should  disappear  towards  the 
■end,  it  should  at  last  be  supported  by  Dover's  powder  (pulv.  ipecac,  comp.) 
or  by  laudanum  alone  ;  at  the  same  time  the  body  should  be  covered,  so 
that  it  liiay  get  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  surface,  till  the  expected  bene- 
fit be  obtained. 

t  The  reader  is  referred  to  what  is  said,  v.-lien  treating;  of  catarrh, 
where  we  gave  our  reason,  for  dissenting'  from  Dr.  Brown, 
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another,  they  could  squeeze  no  information,  but  always 
trod  in  the  footsteps  of  one  single  man}  ? 

SECT,  LXXXVIIL 

How  the  Remedies  should  be  varied. 

The  error  of  physicians  in  general  is,  that  they  have  a 
great  reliance  on  bleeding.  It  was  to  the  honour  of  the 
great  Dr.  Brown,  first  to  notice  this  dangerous  error,  and 
I  feel  the  more  pleasure  in  stating  his  practical  improve- 
ments in  medicine,  as  they  are  so  little  understood  even  by 
those  who  profess  themselves  to  be  Brunonians. 

As  the  noxious  powers,  that  produce  predisposition  to 
diseases,  or  diseases  themselves,  act  some  on  one  part,  some 
on  another,  with  somewhat  more  force  than  on  any  other 
equal  part ;  and  as  this  part  is  commonly  that  to  which 
they  are  directly  applied  ;  so  the  powers,  which  are  em- 
ployed as  remedies,  in  order  that  their  general  elTect 
may  reach  the  whole  body  with  the  more  certainty,  should 
be,  in  the  same  manner,  differently  applied  to  different 
parts. 

The  action  of  every  exciting  power,  whether  salutary 
or  hurtful,  or  curative,  always  extends  over  the  whole  body, 
the  whole  seat  of  excitability,  but  still  with  the  inequality 
mentioned  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  part  the  first.  This  is 
the  basis  of  the  distinction  with  respect  to  the  present 
subject;  which  is,  that,  as  every  power  acts  most  effec- 
tually on  the  part  where  its  action  is  immediately  exerted, 
it  is  better  to  trust  to  a  number,  every  one  of  which  pos- 

X  Such  are  the  expressions  of  Dr.  Brown,  who  always  shewed  a  hearty 
contempt  for  the  faculty,  who  had  so  very  illiberally  opposed  his  doctrines! 
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sesses  that  advantage,  than  rely  on  any  one  remedy^  how- 
ever pov^^erful  otherwise  ;  as  by  that  means,  whatever  be 
the  indication,  whether  it  be  to  increase  or  diminish 
excitement,  the  effect  will  be  more  equally  produced  over 
all,  in  consequence  of  there  being  a  number  of  parts  that 
have  had  a  ^rong  action  exerted  upon  them. 

The  cure,  therefore,  of  any  sthenic  disease  whatever,  is 
improperly  entrusted  to  bleeding  alone,  though  that  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  debilitating  remedies.  The 
reason  is,  that,  though  the  excitability  is  sufficiently 
reduced  by  that  remedy  in  the  greater  blood-vessels,  per- 
haps too  much,  yet  in  the  extremities  of  these,  as  well  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  body,  it  is  not  sufficiently  reduced.  Nor 
is  the  alteration  of  bleeding  with  purging  a  perfect  mode 
of  cure*  ;  because,  though  the  excessive  excitement  be 
sufficiently,  and  more  than  sufficiently,  removed  in  the 
greater  blood-vessels,  and  in  the  innumerable  small  arteries, 
whether  exhalant  or  mucous,  which  discharge  their  fluid 
into  the  intestines;  yet, neither  on  the  perspiratory  termi- 
nations of  the  arteries,  nor  on  the  rest  of  the  body,  is  an 
equal  debilitating  energy  exerted  ;  the  small  vessels,  for 
instance,  which  open  into  the  stomach,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently relieved  of  their  distending  load,  and  there- 
fore stimulating  load,  the  stimulus  in  any  vessel  being 
the  quantity  of  its  fluid.  And  although  vomitingf 
should  be  conjoined  with  the  two  remedies  just  men- 
tioned, even  this  would  not  be  enough  to  produce  an 
equally  diminished  excitement';  as  there  would  still  remain 
in  the  perspiratory  vessels  the  same  state  of  excitement,  as 
also  in  the  rest  of  the  body,  that  is  not  vascular.    In  vie- 

*  This  was  Sydenham's  practice, 

t  Bleeding  should  come  first,  in  the  evening  ;  then  purging-,  the  next 
morning  ;  then  vomiting  ;  perhaps  bleeding  again,  or  more  mild  cathar-* 
tiflSj  or  spdorifics. 
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lent  sthenic  diseases,  therefore,  after  diminishing  the  dia- 
thesis, and  in  the  slighter  from  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  the  addition  of  the  operation  of  sweating  to  the 
evacuations  that  have  been  spoken  of,  wiW  produce  a  more 
equal  diminution  of  excitement,  and  a  more  perfect  solu- 
tion of  the  disease.  For  by  means  of  this  evacuation,  not 
only  from  the  larger  blood-vessels,  in  the  interior  parts  of 
the  body,  but  from  an  infinity  of  outlets,  both  of  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  surface  of  the  body,  an  immense  quantity 
of  fluids,  every  where  distending,  and  thereby  producing  a 
very  great  sum  of  excitement,  is  withdrawn.  Nor  is  this 
all.  For,  since  in  slight  sthenic  alfections,  the  patient  can 
take  much  nourishing  food,  and  in  them  all,  too  much ; 
the  consequence  must  be,  that,  however  the  quantity  of 
blood  and  other  fluids  has  been  diminished,  if  food,  w^hich 
is  the  only  power  that  can  produce  blood,  continues  to 
be  taken,  all  the  vessels  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  that 
has  been  taken,  will  again  go  on  to  be  filled,  and  to  be 
fired  with  the  fuel  of  excessive  excitement.  To  prevent 
this  inconvenience,  and  to  diminish  excitement,  with  still 
greater  equality  over  the  system ;  abstinence,  or  a  certain 
allowance  of  vegetable  matter  in  a  fluid  form,  and  watery 
drink,  will  have  a  very  great  effect.  Nor  is  this  sufficient 
For  if,  after  taking  all  the  precautions  and  securities  that 
have  been  recommended,  the  degree  of  heat,  that  proves 
hurtful  from  its  stimulus,  be  allowed  to  approach  the 
external  surface  of  the  body;  it  will  produce  another 
inequality  of  excitement,  however  much  it  may  have  been 
properly  and  equally  diminished  by  the  other  means  of 
cure.  Wherefore,  as  the  sthenic  diathesis  depends  so 
much  upon  the  stimulus  of  heat,  directly  affecting  the 
skin,  and,  is,  on  that  account,  prevalent  in  the  skin  in 
preference  to  other  parts ;  to  make  sure  of  rendering  the 
diminution  of  excitement  as  equal  as  possible,  the  debiii- 
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tating  effect  of  cold  should  be  opposed  to  the  high  degree 
of  excitement,  which  the  heat  has  produced.  When,  at 
last,  all  the  directions,  which  have  been  thus  fully  pointed 
out,  have  been  executed,  still,  to  re-produce  the  equality  of 
excitement,  suited  to  good  health :  it  remains,  that  we  be 
on  our  guard  against  the  stimuli  that  arise  from  the  intel- 
lectual functions  and  passions.  For,  as  they  have  great 
effect  in  producing  sthenic  diathesis,  so  the  prevention  of 
them  must  be  equally  effectual  in  removing  that  diathesis, 
and  in  re- producing  that  equality  of  excitement,  upon 
which  health  depends*. 

If  the  cure  of  sthenic  diseases  hitherto  has  consisted  in 
bleeding,  purging,  and  in  the  use  of  refrigeration  in  a  few 
cases;  and,  if  the  other  objects,  which  have  now  been  so 
fully  explained,  have  either  been  totally  neglected,  or 
mentioned  in  a  slight  way,  by  the  bye,  and  as  if  of  no  con- 
sequence, and,  in  the  treatment  prescribed  in  these  cases, 
not  reduced  to  any  principle ;  it  will  easily  appear,  from 
"what  has  been  said  above,  and  in  other  parts  of  this  work, 
how  much  the  knowledge  of  these  diseases  has  been 
improved,  both  in  the  practical  and  reasoning  part ;  and  it 
will  now,  at  last,  be  found  a  certain  and  established  factj, 
that  both  the  nature  and  true  theory  of  sthenic  diseases,  as 
well  as  the  method  of  treatment,  considered  either  as  an 
art  and  imitative,  or  as  rational  and  scientific,  has  been 
discovered  and  demonstratedf, 

*  x'^s  the  most  healthy  state  of  man  is  occasioned  not  by  the  operatiou 
of  any  one  or  of  a  few  exciting  powers,  but  by  the  utiited  operation  of  them 
all:  so  neither  is  its  re-establishment  to  be  effected,  but  by  the  same 
united  operation  of  all  the  remedies,  the  last  of  which  come  to  be  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  the  support  of  the  healthy  state. — Brown. 

t  This  is  taken  verbatim  from  Brow/i's  Elements  of  Medicine,  being  his 
deventh  chapter,  and  deserves  every  attention  of  the  practitioner, 
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SEDATIVE  POISONS. 


SECT.  LXXXIX. 

Sedative-Poisons. 

In  considering  sedatives  according  to  their  effects,  may 
they  not  be  naturally  divided  into  two  kinds,  viz.  Direct 
and  Indirect  ? 

By  a  Direct  Sedative,  I  mean  a  medicine  which  operates 
more  or  less  immediately  as  a  sedative,  without  producing 
any  stimulating  effects  ;  such  as  the  cicuta,  hydrogen  air^ 
and  perhaps  many  other  substances. 

By  an  Indirect  Sedative,  I  mean  a  medicine  which, 
although  it  ultimately  produces  sedative  effects,  yet  ha^ 
some  other  previous  stimulating  operation ;  such  as^ 
opium,  &c. 

Now,  although  opium  has  generally  been  ranked  as  the 
chief  of  the  sedantia,  yet  its  stimulating  power  is  at 
present  very  well  ascertained :  and  every  practitioner 
knows  (  what  we  have  already  mentioned),  that,  if  applied 
to  the  eye,  or  to  a  tender  surface,  it  will  produce  more  or 
less  of  irritation  and  pain,  whatever  ultimate  sedative 
effects  it  may  occasion.  From  this  stimulating  property, 
which  is  always  more  or  less  discoverable  on  its  first 
exhibition,  are  we  prevented  from  employing  it  in  cases 
pf  strong  active  inflammation?  For,  in  them,  if  opium 
is  given  alone,  the  phlogistic  diathesis  of  the  system  is  m 
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'general  thereby  increased,  and  the  disease  thus  rendered 
more  difficult  of  cure. 

But  this  is  probably  not  the  case  with  some  other  sub- 
stances, the  subject  of  our  present  consideration,  or  if  they 
are  directly  stimulant,  and  indirectly  stimulant,  that  is,  first 
produce  a  stimulant  eifect,  this  first  stage  is  of  so  short  a 
duration,  that  they  may  well  rank  as  direct  sedative  powers, 
contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  some  Brunonians. 

The  cicuta,  if  applied  to  the  most  irritable  surface,  or 
even  injected  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest  itself,  produces 
no  pain  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  immediately  relieve  it, 
shewing  its  direct  sedative  power.    No  exhilaration  is 
perceived  ;   on  the  contrary,  always  a  distress  of  the 
system,  and  a  diminution  of  both  mental  and  bodily 
powers.    If  the  head  is  affected,  the  images  presented  to 
the  imagination  are  frightful,  vertigo  and  sickness  are 
produced,  and  often  violent  convulsions.     Indeed  the 
direct  and  quick  sedative  effects  of  the  class  of  poisons  we 
are  considering  have  made  them  be  esteemed  as  narcotic, 
,or  stupifying;  and  the  very  terror  of  their  name  has 
hindered  them  from  being  employed,  except  in  diseases 
where  ail  other  means  have  failed.     But  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  the  virtue  of  any  drug  is  only  relative, 
and  that  poisons  are  either  good  or  evil  according  as  they 
are  applied  ;  for  direct  powers  which  are  capable  of  sus- 
pending all  the  actions  of  the  body,  even  of  the  heart  and 
brain  itself,  are  surely  capable  of  restraining  inordinate 
action,  and  therefore,  of  being  applicable  to  the  large  and 
dangerous  class  of  sthenic,  or  acute  diseases. 

Our  first  consideration  will  be  that  of  the  cicuta. 
There  have  already  appeared  three  separate  publications 
from  Dr.  Stork  of  Vienna  on  this  subject ;  but  his  cases 
will  help  us  very  little  in  the  present  view  of  our  subject.. 
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They  at  any  rate  shew,  that  these  sedative  poisons,  blunting 
the  sensibility  of  the  nerves,  mitigate  the  pain  of  excru- 
ciating sores*,  and  they  may  have  done  some  service  in 
epilepsy  and  mania.  But  we  are  to  consider  their  use  in 
sthenic  diseases. 

The  following  is  one  among  the  many  cures  performed 
in  this  way  by  Dr.  Thornton. 

Samuel  Parker,  coachman  to  Mr.  Mills,  Lincoln's  Inn, 
was  wet  through  driving  his  master,  and  the  next  day 
felt  a  violent  pain  in  the  right  side,  and  could  not  fetch  his 
breath  without  great  pain,  breathing  extremely  difficult, 
and  cough  severe ;  he  was  so  ill,  that  every  one  despaired 

*  The  formula  is, 

R.  Cicut.  herb,  exsiccat. 
ChamcEm.  flor,  sing.  unc.  1. 
Aq;  ^rvent.  lb.  1. 

Coque  per  sextam  horae  partem,  et  liquori  expresso,  adde 

Farin.  sen.  semin.  q.  s. 
TJt  fiat  cataplasma. 

Parti  dolenti  calidum,  et  pauxillo  olei  olivsp.  illinitum,  applicetur, 
et  renovetur  bis  die. 

That  is,  take  of 

The  dry  stalks  of  cicuta, 

Chamomile  flowers,  of  each  an  ounce. 

Boiling  water  a  pint. 

Boil  during  ten  minutes,  and  to  the  liquor,  passed  through  a 
bag,  add 

The  meal  of  linseed. 

As  much  as  is  sufficient. 

Apply  this  warm  to  the  painful  part,  first  spreading  over     a  little 
olive  oil,  and  renew  this  twice  a  day, 
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of  his  recovery.  He  was  ordered  an  emetic,  to  be  taken 
in  such  small  quantity  at  a  time,  as  to  create  considerable 
nausea,  and  the  following  day  he  was  to  pursue  the  fol- 
lowing directions : 

R.  Sue.  cicut.  spis.  gr.  3. 
Pulv.  trag.  comp.  dr.  12. 

Simul  terantur,  et  in  portiones  sex  equales 
dividantur ;  quarum  sumat  unam  primo  mane, 
hora  xi.  matutin.  et  hora  somni  sing,  diebus. 

That  is,  take  of. 

The  inspissated  juice  of  hemlock—- three  grains. 
Compound  powder  of  tragacanth — two  drachms. 
Let  them  be  rubbed  together,  and  divided  into  six 
equal  parts,  of  which  let  one  be  taken  early  in 
the  morning,  another  at  eleven  in  the  morning, 
and  at  bed  time  every  day, — Or, 

R.  Sue.  cicut.  spissat.  dr.  1. 
Herb,  cicut.  exsiccat.  in  pulv.  trit.  q.  s. 

F.  pil.  30.  quarum  cap.  duo.  dein  plures,  aucto 
illarum  pro  re  nata  numero,  sing.  dieb. 

That  is,  take  of, 

The  inspissated  juice  of  hemlock — one  drachm. 
The  dried  powder  of  cicuta— as  much  as  is  suf- 
ficient. 

Make  into  thirty  pills,  of  which  take  every  day  two^ 
afterwards  more,  increasing  their  quantity,  as  the 
occasion  may  require. 


In  other  cures  of  peripneumony,  a  pill  of  the  powder  of 
digitalis,  of  which   one  grain  has  been   given  night 
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and  morning,  and  the  cicuta  at  eleven  and  seven  in  the 
day. 

As  other  narcotic  poisons  may  be  found  hereafter  to 
merit  attention,  we  will  conclude  with  some  formulae, 
which  should  be  very  cautiously  tried. 

R  Sue.  spissat.  aconit,  gr.  1. 
Glycyrh.  pulv.  gr.  2. 
Cons,  cynosb.  q.  s. 

F.  pilula,  bis  terve  in  dies  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of 

The  inspissated  juice  of  aconite — one  grain. 

Liquorice  powder — tw^o  grains. 

Conserve  of  hips — as  much  as  is  sufficient.  To 

make  into  a  pill,  to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a 

day. 

R,  Belladon.  folior.  exsiccat.  dr.  i. 
Aq.  lervent.  unc.  19. 

Macera  per  quadrant,  part.  hor.  in  vase  operto, 
er  liquorem  cola;  et  cap.  coch.  larg.  duo  ter 
in  die. 

That  is,  take  of 

The  dried  leaves  of  belladonna — half  a  drachm. 
Boiling  water — twelve  ounces. 
Digest  in  a  covered  vessel  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then  strain  off  the  liquor.  Take 
two  large  table  spoons-ful  three  times  a  dayo 
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SECT.  XC. 

Of  the  Utility  of  Popular  Instructions,  with  an  Exhor^ 
tation  to  Physicians. 

Having  now  finished  with  the  general  nnode  of  treating 
cases  of  sthenic  disease,  we  would  exhort  the  patient 
to  an  early  application  to  the  medical  practitioner, 
and  to  the  practitioner  an  energetic  practice  suited  to  the 
occasion. 

The  friends  of  the  patient  (especially  nurses)  may 
object  to  the  violence  of  the  measures  advised,  but  the 
practitioner  must  be  steady  in  his  resolution,  convinced 
that  he  has  a  most  sacred  duty  to  perform.  It  may  be 
right  for  him  to  confess,  that  his  measures  may  seem 
cruel,  that  medicine  was  not  designed  for  us  in  health, 
but  that  it  resembles  the  operations  of  surgery,  which  are 
ever  consented  to  for  the  sake  of  life ;  and  that  to  com- 
plain of  purging,  vomiting,  bleeding,  and  blistering,  as 
hard  treatment,  is  as  ridiculous  as  a  person  in  the  water  in 
the  act  of  drowning,  refusing  a  rope,  because  it  is  rough 
and  dirty,  or  calling  out,  that  the  person  who  is  saving 
him  takes  him  by  the  hair,  and  hurts  him.  The  danger 
is  serious,  and  the  imperious  voice  of  duty  forbids  all 
mean  compliances. 

We  would  next  exhort  the  patient  not  only  to  an  early 
application  to  the  medical  practitioner^  but  also  to  make 
a  good  choice  in  his  physician.  For  the  disease  he  labours 
under  admits  of  no  parly  ;  a  mistake  here  cannot  be 
afterwards  rectified,  and  must  terminate  in  death,  or  a 
state  ten  times  worse  than  death.  Even  lay-persons 
educated  in  the  principles  of  the  science   (unless  Ihe 
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necessity  is  great)  should  be  distrusted.  Medicine  is  not 
a  speculative  science  only  ;  but  also  an  active  and  practical 
art,  the  proper  exercise  of  which  can  be  attained  only  by 
long  experience.  This  is  allowed  to  be  the  case  in  all  the 
other  practical  arts,  and  the  education  in  them  is  conducted 
accordingly.  Let  us  suppose  of  a  young  man  designed  to 
be  a  sailor,  thai  for  the  first  years  of  his  education  he 
studies  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  navigation, 
but  has  never  been  at  sea  ;  when  he  makes  his  appearance 
there,  what  miftt  be  his  situation  ?  He  can  talk  of  mecha- 
nical powers,  of  friction,  of  the  nature  of  magnetical 
effluvia,  of  the  theory  of  the  winds,  and,  in  short,  shew 
himself  master  of  every  branch  of  his  profession,  so  far  as 
speculation  could  carry  him.  But  can  he  handle  a  rope? 
can  he  go  aloft  and  furl  the  sails?  can  he  make  an 
observation  in  a  rolling  sea?  can  he  do  any  one  useful 
work  aboard  the  ship,  or  direct  the  sailors  how  to  navigate 
her  in  a  storm  ?  Who  would  trust  himself  to  the  direction 
of  such  a  sea  commander  ? — The  case  is  much  the  same 
with  the  lovers  of  our  art,  v/ho  have  had  what  is  called 
good  instruction,  and  are  well  grounded  in  every  branch  of 
our  profession  except  the  practice;  in  which  they  must  be 
defective,  if  they  have  not  for  some  years  diligently 
attended  the  sick.  So  I  doubt  whether  even  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  would  have  supplanted  the  simple  steersman  of 
a  ship. 

The  knowledge  acquired  from  this  work,  however,  will 
enable  him  to  know  the  merits  of  his  physician,  and 
make  him  readily  acquiesce  in  his  injunctions,  find  this 
is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance.  For  the  slate  of  our 
profession  is  singular.  A  commoli  artificer  has  no  other 
way  of  rendering  himself  eminent  in  his  trade,  but  by 
excelling  in  it.  Of  this,  all  mankind  are  judges.  If  he 
is  a  bad  workman,  no  address  or  qualifications  of  any 
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other  kind  can  avail  him.    No  gentleman  can  hope  to 

rise  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  who  does  not  possess 
the  abilities  of  a  lawyer.  The  proofs  of  his  know- 
ledge, ingenuity,  and  eloquence,  are  daily  exhibited 
to  the  world,  and  their  value  is  duly  ascertained.  In 
short,  every  man's  merit,  in  his  profession,  may  be  well 
known  to  the  public;  and  is  in  general  suitably  rewarded. 
But  the  case  is  not  so  here,  an  imposing  g-arb  may  make 
the  flock  mistake  the  wolf  for  the  lamb,  and  I  would  wish 
every  one  to  be  shepherds  upon  so  trying  an  occasion. 

The  objection  then  of  laying  medicine  open  to  the  world 
like  other  sciences,  from  its  tendency  to  multiply  bad 
practitioners,  and  to  lessen  the  authority  of  the  physician, 
is  not  well  founded.  It  is  not  possible  to  confine  the 
practice  entirely  to  regular  physicians.  Cases  are  con- 
tinually occurring  of  people  labouring  under  diseases,  who 
can  have  no  access  to  the  assistance  of  the  faculty.  It 
would  be  barbarous  to  hinder  those  from  using  such  reme- 
dies as  appeared  to  them  most  likely  to  afford  them 
relief;  or  to  prohibit  a  friend  or  a  by  stander  from  giving 
their  assistance  in  such  a  situation.  In  fact,  as  every 
person  prescribes  occasionally,  the  only  question  is,  whether 
they  should  receive  any  assistance  from  art,  or  be  left  to 
act  as  their  fancy  m.ay  lead  them.  If,  by  withholding  this 
assistance,  every  disease,  where  a  physician  was  not  con- 
sulted, was  to  be  left  to  Nature  alone,  physicians  would 
have  a  plausible  excuse  for  keeping  the  world  in  ignorance ; 
because  it  might  be  alledged,  that  more' diseases  would  be 
cured  by  the  efforts  of  unassisted  Nature,  than  by  the 
random  management  of  people  imperfectly  instructed  in 
medicine.  But,  in  reality,  this  is  never  the  case  in  diseases 
of  any  consequence.  I  shall  give  an  example,  in  the 
general  treatment  of  fevers  among  the  lower  class  of  people, 
when  they  are   deprived  of  medical  assistance,— The 
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unhappy  patients  are  generally  confined  to  a  close  room, 
where  they  breathe  a  hot  and  putrid  air  ;  every  method  is 
tried  to  raise  a  sweat ;  they  are  loaded  with  bed  clothes  ; 
sometimes  they  are  made  to  drink  spiced  and  strong 
liquors;  at  other  times  large  quantities  of  warm  water 
gruel,  although  their  stomach  loathe  it,  and  it  occasion 
flatulence,  sickness,  and  oppression.  If,  in  consequence  of 
great  heat  or  delirium,  they  attempt  to  get  out  of  bed, 
they  are  confined  to  it  by  force  ;  nor  are  they  suffered  to 
change  their  bed  or  body-linen,  till  the  fever  is  quiet 
removed  ;  by  which  means  the  air  becoming  more  putrid, 
aggravates  the  symptoms,  and  makes  the  disease  con- 
tagious.— In  such  cases,  because  the  patients  have  no 
physician,  and  take  no  medicine,  the  disease  is  said 
to  be  left  to  Nature.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  If  such 
patients  had  beeu  really  left  to  Nature,  they  would 
have  been  treated  very  differently.  They  would  have  been 
indulged  in  whatever  was  agreeable  to  them  ;  they  would 
have  breathed  cool  and  fresh  air ;  they  would  not  have  been 
teased  to  eat  or  drink  beyond  what  their  appetite  demand- 
ed ;  they  would  have  been  indulged  with  cold  water  or 
small  beer  in  what  quantity  they  pleased;  they  would 
have  been  suffered  to  get  out  of  bed  and  to  enjoy  the 
cold  air,  or  to  have  had  few  bed-cloLhes,  with  liberty 
to  throw  out  their  limbs  without  controul ;  their  linen 
would  have  been  changed  daily,  and  every  thing  kept 
clean  and  sweet  about  them.  Similar  instances  might  be 
produced  from  other  diseases.  Patients  are  so  far  from 
being  left  to  Nature,  when  no  physician  is  called,  that 
they  are  commonly  oppressed  with  a  succession  of  infallible 
cures  recommended  by  quacks,  or  by  their  weak  and 
officious  friends. 

Learned  physicians,  then,  have  nothing  t;o  fear  from 
the  intrusion  of  men  of  science  who  have  turned  their 
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attention  to  medicine.  Such  will  be  modest  m  proportion 
to  their  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  will  be  the  readiest 
to  call  for  the  assistance  of  a  physician  of  experience  and 
abilities,  to  respect  his  judgment,  and  to  enforce  his 
prescriptions ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  may  suggest 
what  may  be  useful  to  the  ablest  of  the  profession. 

If  we  consider  the  situation  of  a  young  physician  of 
genius,  brought  forward  and  supported  in  his  profession 
under  the  honourable  patronage  of  those  who  are  judges 
of  that  genius  ;  and  that  of  another  destitute  of  such 
assistance,  and  compelled  by  necessity  to  attend  to  the 
prejudices,  and  to  humour  the  caprices  of  the  ignorant  and 
impertinent  intruders  into  his  office ;  how  pleasant,  how 
creditable  is  the  one?  How  humiliating  the  other,  to 
every  man  of  spirit  and  sensibility  ? 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  shew  that,  by  laying 
medicine  open,  and  encouraging  men  of  science  and 
abilities,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  profession,  to  study  it, 
the  interests  of  humanity  would  be  promoted^  the  science 
would  be  advanced,  its  dignity  more  effectually  sup* 
ported,  and  success  more  certainly  secured  to  each  phy- 
sician, in  proportion  to  his  real  merit* 

Before  I  conclude,  I  cannot  help  observing,  that  such 
objections  as  are  made  against  any  person  pretending  to 
judge  of  medical  subjects,  who  has  not  been  regularly 
bred  to  tlie  profession,  were  formerly  urged  against  the 
reformers  from  popery.  Besides  the  divine  authority 
claimed  by  the  church,  it  was  said,  that  a  set  of  men^ 
who  devoted  their  whole  time  and  studies  to  so  deep  and 
complicated  a  subject  as  theology,  were  the  only  pmper 
judges  of  whatever  belonged  to  it ;  that  calling  their 
authority  in  question,  was  hurting  the  cause  of  religion, 
and  lowering  the  sacerdotal  character.  Yet  experience 
has  shewn,  that  since  the  laity  have  asserted  their  right 
Vol.  IL  ^  E 
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of  inquiry  into  these  subjects,  theology,  considered  as  a 
science,  has  been  improved ;  the  real  interests  of  religion 
have  been  promoted  ;  and  the  clergy  have  become  a  more 
learned,  a  more  useful,  and  even  a  more  respectable  body 
of  men,  than  they  ever  were  in  the  days  of  their  greatest 
power  and  splendour. 

CURE  OF  ASTHENIC  DISEASES. 

SECT.  XCL 

Although  the  body  be  made  up  of  separate  parts,  each 
performing  distinct  functions,  as  the  brain,  stomach,  liver, 
kidneys,  blood-vessels,  absorbents,  &c.  yet  are  they  each 
to  be  considered  as  living  bodies,  subject  each  to  the  same 
diseased  action,  which  was  either  too  great,  or  deficient. 
As  in  a  complete  machinery,  some  parts  are  weaker  than 
others,  and  subject  to  peculiar  disease,  though  referable  to 
the  same  class.  Thus  a  weakened  action  of  the  brain 
produces  palsy,  mania,  and  epilepsy  ;  of  the  lungs^ 
pituitous  cough  or  asthma;  of  the  heart,  palpitation, 
hypochondriasis,  convulsions;  of  the  dlaphragin,  spas- 
modic asthma ;  of  the  stomach,  dyspepsia,  sick-headache, 
diabetes,  and  night-mare ;  of  the  bowels,  colic,  diarrhoea, 
spasms,  convulsions;  of  the  Jddnei/s,  a  pale  flux  of  urine; 
of  the  absorbents,  the  sundry  kinds  of  dropsy  ;  of  the  bloods 
vessels,  hemorrhagies,  &c.  &c. — Thus  the  fountain  head 
of  all  these  diseases  is  aebility,  either  general  or  local,  and 
hence  each  has  been  cured  by  the  same  remedy,  although 
some  remedies  experience  may  have  shewn  more  applicable 
to  one  state  of  disease  than  the  others,  as  will  be  pointed 
out  in  the  subsequent  sectionso 
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SECT.  XCIL 

Bitters. 

Bitterness  is  a  simple  perception  that  cannot  be  defined » 
but  must  be  referred  to  a  matter  of  experience  in  which 
-mankind  are  commonly  agreed.  What  is  the  nature  of 
the  substances  possessed  of  it  in  a  chemical  view  we  can- 
not determine,  or  at  least  we  can  only  in  a  negative  way 
distinguish  it  from  other  matters. 

Thus  we  can  say,  that  bitterness  does  not  depend  upon 
any  volatile  parts,  for  the  purest  and  strongest  bitters 
have  no  smell ;  and  if  there  are  some  bitters  which  give  a 
smell,  that  again  is  commonly  lost  on  drying,  while  the 
bitter  taste  and  quality  remain  entire 

In  another  view,  the  bitters  are  without  volatile  parts,  as 
the  purest  kinds  of  them  give  out  in  distillation  no 
essential  oil ;  or  if  some  of  them  do,  the  oils  are  without 
bitterness,  and  show  very  clearly,  that  the  bitterness  of  the 
entire  substance  did  not  depend  upon  the  essential  oil  in 
their  composition. 

We  learn  also  otherwise,  that  bitterness  does  not  depend 
upon  any  such  oil  in  the  composition  of  their  substance^ 
as  some  of  the  strongest  bitters  are  quite  free  from  any 
acrid  or  aromatic  quality. 

Neither  can  I  find  any  thing  distinctly  saline  in  the 
composition  of  bitters.  There  are  hardly  any  of  them 
which  to  our  taste  discover  any  saline  matter  except  in  a 
few  substances,  in  which  some  acid  happens  to  be  con- 
joined ;  but  the  strongest  bitters  are  absolutely  free  from 
any  such  quality  :  and  so  far  are  acids  from  entering  into 
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the  con)position  of  the  bitter,  that  we  sliall  hereafter 
show  the  combination  of  acid  to  have  a  tendency  to 
destroy  the  bitter  quality.  With  respect  to  any  other 
sahne  matters  to  be  alledged  in  the  composition  of  bitters, 
it  is  true,  that,  by  particular  processes,  saHne  matters  can 
be  extracted  from  bitter  substances ;  but  as  these  saline 
substances  are  not  extracted,  but  produced  by  a  destruction 
of  the  original  mixture,  and  as  nobody  has  shewn  that 
the  saline  matters  are  in  any  certain  proportion  to  the 
bitterness  of  the  subject,  or  that  they  modify  it  in  any 
certain  manner,  we  cannot  make  use  of  any  such  analysis 
in  explaining  the  natural  composition  of  bitters. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  must  alledge,  that  in  a  chemical 
view,  we  cannot  explain  the  nature  of  bitters.  It  is  a 
composition  sui  generis^  that  we  can  in  many  cases  dis- 
tinguish from  all  others  ;  and  if  in  any  case  we  have  learn- 
ed to  change  its  condition,  it  is  from  particular  experience, 
and  not  from  any  knowledge  of  its  constituent  parts. 

Before  we  enter  upon  what  experience  has  taught  in 
this  respect,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  the  various 
purposes  in  medicine  to  which  bitters  may  be  applied. 
And  as  in  this  view  the  bitters  in  their  operation  on  the 
human  body  have  many  of  them  the  same  qualities  and 
virtues  in  common,  we  think  it  may  be  useful  to  consider, 
in  the  first  place,  what  these  common  qualities  are. 

First,  then,  the  most  obvious  operation  of  bitters  is, 
that  being  taken  into  the  stomach,  they  increase  the 
appetite  for  food,  and  promote  the  digestion  of  it.  But 
we  take  it  for  granted,  that  these  functions  depend  upon 
the  tone  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach ;  and 
therefore  may  suppose,  that  the  improvement  of  these 
functions  depends  upon  an  increase  of  tone  in  those  fibres- 
And  farther,  as  loss  of  appetite  and  indigestion  can  often 
t>e  distinctly  perceived  to  occur  from  a  loss  of  tone  in  thQ 
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^jtomacli ;  so  bitters,  as  they  are  often  effectual  in  curing 
these  disorders,  may  be  presumed  to  do  it  by  restoring  the 
tone  of  this  organ. 

The  correcting  the  acidity  and  flatulence  of  the  stomach 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  power  of  bitters  in  checking  aces- 
cent fermentation,  which  they  do  out  of  the  body  ;  and  the 
relieving  the  stomach  from  abundant  mucus  or  phlegm,  as 
it  is  called,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  power  of  bitters  in  dis- 
solving viscid  animal  fluids.  As  it  is,  however,  probable 
that  both  the  prevalence  of  an  acescent  fermentation  in  the 
stomach,  and  a  superabundance  of  mucus  in  it,  are  com- 
monly owing  to  a  loss  of  tone  ;  so  the  correction  of  those 
disorders  may  be  ascribed  more  properly  to  the  tonic 
power  of  bitters,  with  respect  to  the  human  body,  than  to 
their  chemical  qualities. 

There  is,  then,  hardly  any  doubt,  that  bitters  are  power- 
ful tonics  with  respect  to  the  stomach ;  and  there  being  as 
little  doubt,  that  the  state  of  the  stomach  is  commonly 
communicated  to  the  other  parts  of  the  system ;  so  it  is 
sufficiently  probable,  that  by  an  improvement  of  diges- 
tion, the  vigour  of  the  system  may  be  in  general  improved  ; 
and  that  also  the  tone,  and  consequently  the  activity  of  the 
whole  of  the  moving  fibres  may  be  increased. 

Bitters,  however,  do  not  act  as  stimulants,  for  they  do 
not  increase  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  nor  the  force  of 
the  circulation ;  nor  do  they  act  as  astringents,  because 
they  do  not  always  possess  any  such  qualit}^ ;  and  there- 
fore  they  must  in  such  cases  act  purely  as  tonics. 

There  remains  only  one  operation  of  bitters  internally 
employed ;  and  that  is  their  proving  anthelmintic,  and  a 
poison  for  worms.  There  is  one  instance  reported  of  their 
even  mitigating  the  pains  arising  from  a  taenia;  but  we  do 
net  find  any  account  of  their  ever  expelling  that  kind  of 
w^orm.    It  is  said  to  be  the  lumbrici  teretes  to  which  they 


are  especially  adapted ;  but  from  Redis's  experiments  it 
appears,  that  bitters  are  not  an  immediate  poison  to  those;* 

animals*, 

*  After  having  thus  considered  the  general  virtues  of  bitters,  I  am  t» 
offer  some  general  remarks  with  respect  to  their  administration  and  phar* 
maceutic  treatment. 

The  medicinal  part  of  bitters  of  every  kind  may  be  extracted  by  either 
watery  or  spirituous  menstruums,  and  such  extractions  may  have  the  vir- 
tues of  the  substance  from  which  they  have  been  taken  ;  but  1  maintain, 
Hhat  bardly  in  any  case  they  ever  have  in  the  same  degree  ;  and  that, 
wherever  it  can  be  admitted,  the  bitter  in  substance  is  the  most  effectual, 
and  in  some  cases  the  only  effectual,  mode  of  exhibiting  it.  This  every 
body  knows  to  be  the  case  with  the  Peruvian  bark :  and  I  have  found  the 
same  to  be  the  case  in  all  my  attempts  to  substitute  other  bitters  in  place 
of  that  bark. 

There  are  cases,  indeed,  in  which  the  stomach  will  not  bear  either  the 
bark  or  bitters  in  substance,  and  therefore  it  becomes  often  necessary  to 
obtain  their  virtues  in  a  liquid  form  ;  in  the  management  of  which,  how- 
ever, several  particulars  demand  attention. 

By  infusion  in  water,  and  even  in  cold  water,  bitters  give  out  their  vir- 
tues ;  but  to  cold  water  they  never  give  a  strong  impregnation,  though  it  be 
generally  the  most  agreeable  to  the  palate  and  stomach.  Warm  water, 
though  under  the  boiling  heat,  extracts  more  powerfully  than  cold,  and 
the  more  as  its  temperature  is  warmer.  With  respect  to  every  tempera- 
ture, this  is  especially  to  be  attended  to,  that  by  infusion  bitters  suffer  a 
gradual  decomposition,  and  consequently  the  matter  extracted  is  different 
according  to  the  length  of  time  that  the  menstruum  has  been  applied  ;  so 
that  the  temperature  being  given,  what  is  extracted  in  the  first  hour  is  a 
lighter  and  more  agreeable  matter  than  what  is  extracted  after  many 
hours'  infusion. 

This  we  have  tried  with  several  bitters,  infusing  the  same  quantities  of 
the  bitter  in  the  same  quantity  of  water,  and  setting  all  of  them  in  the 
same  degree  of  heat,  for  six,  for  twelve,  for  twenty-four,  and  for  fort}'-* 
€ight,  hours.  In  every  experiment  it  appeared  that  the  impregnation  was 
stronger  according  to  the  length  of  time  employed  in  infusion,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  the  harshness  of  the  taste  was  sensibly  increased.  This, 
however,  was  reiAarked,  that  the  difference  of  the  impregnation  was  not 
so  remarkable  in  the  longer  infusions  as  in  the  shorter ;  and  therefore  tho* 
isnpregnation  did  not  appear  in  the  forty-eight  hours  so  much  in  propor- 
tl9U  stronger  thau  that  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  so  great  as  that  of  twenty. 
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Having  now  said  what  relates  to  bitters  in  general,  we 
proceed  to  examine  how  far  the  general  virtues  prevail  in 

four  compared  with  that  of  six.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  that  the 
harshness  of  taste  increased  according^  as  the  infusion  was  longer,  and 
therefore  the  harshness  of  taste  was  not  so  much  increased  from  the  twen- 
ty-four hours  above  that  of  six,  as  it  was  in  the  forty-eight  hours'  infusion 
above  that  of  twenty-four.  From  all  tliis  we  conclude,  that  an  infusion  of 
twenty-four  hours  is  sufficient  for  impregnation,  and  that  little  harshness 
will  be  produced  by  infusions  of  a  shorter  time ;  and  therefore  a  suffi- 
ciently useful,  and  the  most  agreeable,  infusion  of  bitters  in  cold  water, 
dr  even  of  warm  water  under  the  boiling  heat,  will  be  that  of  twenty-four 
hours,  or  perhaps  less.  The  London  College,  in  limiting  their  infu- 
sions even  of  boiling  water  to  a  single  hour,  seem  to  be  more  nice  tlian  is 
necessary. 

The  treatment  of  bitters  by  cold  infusion  in  wine,  is,  with  respect  to 
Extraction,  much  on  the  same  footing  with  the  treatment  by  water.  It 
does  not  appear  that  wine  extracts  the  medicinal  qualities  more  power- 
fully than  water,  or  in  any  instance  gives  a  more  efficacious  medicine^ 
excepting  where  the  wine  concurs  in  the  intention  of  it  as  a  medicine.  It 
is,  therefore,  almost  only  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  agreeable  medicine 
that  bitters  are  infused  in  wine. 

A  still  more  powerful  extraction  is  made  of  bitters  by  a  boiling  heat ; 
and  here  also  the  same  difference  arises  from  the  length  of  time  employed 
in  decoction.  With  respect  to  bitters,  it  is  certain  that  decoction  extracts 
more  powerfully  than  infusion  ;  but  by  dissipating  any  aromatic  parts  that 
were  joined  with  the  bitter,  and  by  extracting  more  of  the  earthly  part,  and 
what  may  be  called  a  coarser  bitter,  decoctions  are  always  more  disagree- 
able than  infusions  ;  and  therefore  what  we  call  extracts,  which  are  always 
prepared  by  decoction,  are  always  less  agreeable  to  the  stomach  than  the 
bitter  in  substance.  It  appears  to  me  that  decoction  decomposes  the  sub- 
stance of  what  is  extracted  :  for  it  is  seldom  that  decoctions  do  not  upon 
cooling  deposit  a  part  of  what  they  had  suspended  before,  and  that  also  a 
matter  different  from  the  entire  substance.  What  is  exactly  the  nature  of 
the  matter  impregnating  the  decoction,  has  not  been  duly  examined ;  but 
we  say  no  more  of  that  here,  as  it  is  pretty  certain  that  bitters  are  never 
tr-eatedby  decoction,  so  as  to  be  either  agreeable  or  very  useful  medicineSc 

Besides  the  ordinary  treatment  by  infusion  or  decoction,  bitters  may  be 
treated  by  the  application  of  water  in  two  other  ways.  One  is,  by  what  I 
call  a  Trituration,  in  the  manner  of  the  Comte  de  la  Garaye.  In  this 
practice,  the  substance  is  broken  down  into  very  minute  parts  ^  but  so  far 
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tlie  particulars  of  our  list,  or  under  what  peculiar  modifi- 
cations they  are  to  be  founds 

as  I  can  perceive,  without  any  decomposition  or  division  of  its  constitueiit 

parts. 

The  only  separation  which  seems  to  be  made  is  that  of  the  more  soluble 
from  those  of  a  ilrmer  texture  ;  and  so  far  as  these  more  soluble  parts  pos- 
sess the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  subject,  they  are  obtained  very  entirely, 
and  that  in  a  state  more  than  any  other  agreeable  to  the  human  stomach. 
They  seem  to  be  much  in  the  same  state  as  they  are  obtained  by  an  infu*' 
sion  in  cold  water :  which  by  a  proper  evaporation  affords  the  same  sort 
of  matter  that  is  obtained  by  the  Comte  de  la  Garaye's  apparatus.  la 
either  way  we  may  obtain  an  efficacious  and  an  agreeable  medicine  ;  but 
It  is  to  be  doubted  if  the  expense  incurred  in  the  preparation  will  ever  allow 
it  to  come  into  much  use. 

The  other  management  of  the  application  of  water  different  from  the 
common,  is  that  by  the  use  of  a  digester.  Decoctions  are  commonly  made 
in  open  vessels,  or  in  vessels  not  so  accurately  closed  as  to  prevent  the  dis- 
sipation of  volatile  parts  ;  but  this  can  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  a  digester  ; 
and  though  in  the  glass  digester  we  employ,  the  heat  applied  can  be  conve- 
niently no  more  than  that  of  the  boiling  water,  yet  we  find  that  medicinal 
substances  can  be  extracted  by  this  apparatus  as  powerfully  as  by  decoc- 
tion, and  with  this  advantage,  that  the  volatile  parts  which  either  were 
a  part  of  the  substance  that  is  to  be  extracted,  or  were  added  to  it 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  a  more  agreeable  or  a  more  effectual 
medicine. 

Bitters  are  universally  extracted  by  spirit  of  wine,  and  even  by  a  proof- 
spirit,  not  «o  largely  indeed  for  the  most  part  as  by  water,  but  in  most 
instances  their  medicinal  parts  are  extracted  more  purely  ;  and  the  tine-, 
turas,  when  they  can  be  employed  in  tolerable  quantity,  seem  to  be  more 
efficacious  medicines  than  any  infusions  or  decoctions  in  water. 

With  respect  to  the  tinctures  made  with  a  proof-spirit,  the  same  things 
are  to  be  observed  as  of  those  made  with  water,  that  there  is  a  gradual 
decomposition  of  the  substance,  and  therefore  that  the  tinctures  made  by  a 
short  infusion  are  more  agreeable  than  those  that  have  stood  longer.  It 
should  have  been  observed  before,  that  a  spirituous^raenstruum  extracts 
those  bitters  that  have  any  aromatic  joined  with  them,  more  entirely  and 
€ffectually  than  is  done  by  water  ;  but  in  obtaining  the  spirituous  extract, 
if  this  be -done  by  drawing  ofif  the  spirit  by  distillation,  this  advantage  is 
commonly  entirely  lost. 

With  respect  to  both  the  extractions  by  if  ater  and  by  spirit,  this  is  to  be 
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^ARTICULAR  BiTTERS, 

Gentian. 

I  begin  with  this  root  because  I  find  it  tol)e  a  most  sim* 
pie  and  pure  bitter,  more  perfectly  free  from  any  of  that 
aromatic  or  astringent  quality  which  is  so  frequently  con- 
joined with  others  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  pretty  strong 
bitter,  and  has  every  virtue  that  has  been  ascriljed  to  bitters 
in  general,  which  we  have  detailed  above. 

There  has  been  some  question  about  the  species  of  gen« 
tian  most  fit  to  be  employed.  The  gentiana  lutea  is  chosen 
by  the  British  dispensatory  ;  but  if  in  Germany  they  em- 
ploy the  gentiana  rubra,  it  will  make  very  little  diflferencec 
In  Norway  they  employ  the  gentiana  purpurea,  and  per- 
haps with  advantage.  For  some  time  past  we  have  had 
the  root  of  this  speies  imported  into  this  country  under  the 
title  of  Cursuta,  so  named  from  the  Norwegian  name  of 
it  Skarsote.  Some  persons  have  thought  it  a  stronger  bit- 
ter than  the  common  gentian,  or  root  of  the  gentiana 
lutea ;  but  I  know  of  no  experiments  made  for  proving 
this ;  and  it  appears  to  me  in  its  sensible  quaUties  to  be 
very  much  the  same  with  the  common  gentian. 

rejnarked,  that  the  most  agreeable  bitter  is  to  be  obtained  by  a  short  infu- 
sion ;  and  a  stronger  impregnation  of  the  same  agreeable  bitter,  is  only  to 
be  got  by  a  repeated  cohabitation  of  the  same  menstruum  upon  fresh  par- 
cels of  the  same  material. 

This  further  is  to  be  remarked,  that  watery  infusions,  if  made  tolerably 
strong,  prove  very  disagreeable  ;  and  the  employment  of  the  tinctures 
with  rectified  spirit  M  ill  always  be  limited  by  the  menstruum  ;  and  there- 
fore the  tinctures  made  with  proof-spirit  will  always  give  the  most 
convenient  extraction ;  and  1  have  found  that  the  employing  a  digester 
for  brandy  tinctures  makes  a  more  powerful  extraction  than  Qan  be  got  by 
l^ng  infusion,  and  that  with  very  little  trouble. 
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The  root  of  gentian  is  of  a  liglit  brown  colour  without, 
and  a  yellow  or  gold  colour  within.  It  abounds  with  a 
I'esin  and  gum  intimately  mixed,  and  Jias  a  strong  bitter 
taste,  which  is  rendered  much  more  grateful,  when  covered 
with  the  aromatic  bitter  of  the  orange  peel. 

The  extract  of  gentian  is  a  useful  stomach  bitter,  and  is 
generally  exhibited  with  an  aromatic,  or  some  additional 
power,  in  the  form  of  pills.    The  dose  from  10  to  30  gr. 

The  compound  infusion  of  gentian  is  a  light  pleasant 
bitter,  it  strengthens  the  stomach,  and  restores  the  appe- 
tite, but  when  flatulency  prevails,  should  be  joined  with 
about  an  eighth  part  of  the  tinct.  cardamom,  or  some  other 
carminative.  The  dose  of  this  infusion  is  a  common  wine 
glass  full  twice  a  day. 

The  following  are  excellent  formulae : 

R.  Infus.  gentian,  comp.  dr.  10. — Potas.  .subcarbonat. 
gr,  ^. — Spir.  Piment.  M.  Ft.  haust.  vacuo  stomacho,  primo 
mane,  iterumque  hora  ante  prandium  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  the  compound  infusion  of  gentian,  ten 
drachms.' — Prepared  kah,  two  grains. — Spirit  of  pimento, 
two  drachms. — Make  into  a  draught  to  be  taken  on  an 
einpty  stomach,  early  in  the  morning,  and  again  an  hour 
before  dinner. 

R.  Infus.  gentian,  comp.  unc.  3. — Aq.  menth,  pip.  unc. 
2. — Syr.  zingib.  unc.  1. — Spir.  ammon.  aromatic,  dr.  1. — 
Ft.  mist,  capt,  coch.  larg.  2.  in  cyath.  aq.  font,  bis  vel  ter 
in  die. 

That  is,  take  of  compound  infusion  of  gentian,  three 
ounces. — Peppermint  water,  two  ounces, — Syrup  of  ginger, 
one  onnce,— Compound  spirit  of  ammonia,  one  drachm. — 
To  form  a  mixture  of  which,  two  large  spoonfuls  are  to  be 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  in  a  glass  of  cold  water. 

R.  Gentian,  dr.  ^. — Rhei  incis.  dr.  li.—L,ign.  quassias. 
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dr.  i. — Coriand.  contus.  dr,  2. — Aq.  fervent,  lb.  T.. — Ma- 
cera  per  hor.  24,  cola,  capt.  coch.  larg.  2,  primo  mane, 
liora  11  matutin.  et  horasomni  sing,  diebus. 

That  is,  take  of  gentian  root,  two  drachms. — Sliced  rhu- 
barb, a  drachm  and  a  half. — Quassia  wood  rasped,  half  a 
drachm. — Bruised  coriander  seeds,  two  drachms. — Boiling 
water,  a  pint. — Infuse  for  24  hours,  strain  off,  and  let  the 
sick  person  take  two  large  table  spoonsful  early  in  the 
morning,  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  again  at  bed-time^ 
every  day. 

R.  Extract.  gentian.--Myrrh.— Potas.  carbonat.  aa, 
dr.  Spir.  vin.  q.  s. — F.  pil.  16  quar.  capt.  4,  bis  die,  su- 
perbibend.  cyath.  aq.  pur.  cum.  gutt.  40,  mist,  sequent. 

Tinct.  aromatic.  Ph.  Ed.  dr.  4. — Tinct,  aloes  comp.  dr.  1, 
---F.  Mist. 

That  is,  take  of  extract  of  gentian, — Myrrh. — Prepared 
kali,  of  each,  half  a  drachm. — -Make  sixteen  pills,  of  which 
take  four  pills  twice  a  day,  drinking  after  theip  a  cup  of 
pure  water,  adding  to  it  40  drops  of  the  following 
mixture : 

Aromatic  tincture,  four  drachms. — Compound  tincture 
«f  aloes,  one  drachm. — For  a  mixture. 

Quassia. 

Quassia,  parts  used,  the  wood,  root,  and  bark.— It  is  the 
production  of  a  tree  growing  in  Surinam.  The  wood 
transversely  cut,  is  radiated,  white,  solid,  and  tough  ;  the 
thicker  pieces  preferred,  the  root  deeper  colour.  Dose. 
Substance  in  pills  10  to  20  gr.  every  four  or  six  hours,  or  1 
to  2  oz.  of  the  infusion,  made  with  2  drs.  in  a  pint  of  boik 
ing  water.  The  infusion  in  boiling  water  to  stand  an  hour, 
in  cold  water  24  hours.    We  can  find  nothing  in  this  wood 
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but  a  pure  and  simple  bitter.  In  several  specimens  I  have 
found  the  bitterness  to  be  pretty  strong ;  but  for  the  most 
part  it  is,  to  my  taste,  not  more  bitter  than  the  Colombo, 
nor  even  than  good  gentian.  We  are  obliged  to  Professor 
Murray  for  his  compilation  on  the  subject  of  qaassia  ;  but 
after  all  that  has  been  said  by  him  and  Mr  Ebeling,  we 
find  ha^-dly  any  virtues  ascribed  to  quassia  which  have  not 
been  to  other  bitters.  Upon  the  whole  I  believe  quassia 
to  be  an  excellent  bitter,  and  that  it  will  do  all  that  any 
pure  and  simple  bitter  can  do;  but  our  experience  of  it  in 
this  country  does  not  lead  us  to  think  it  will  do  more  ;  and 
the  extraordinary  commendations  given  of  it  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the'partiality  so  often  shewn  to  new  medicines, 
and  especially  by  those  who  first  introduce  them,  and  by 
those  who  have  a  connection  with  the  country  from  whence 
they  are  brought. 

The  following  are  excellent  formulae  : 

R.  Quass.  ras.  dr.  11. — Aur.  Hispal.  Cort.  dr.  1. — Aq. 
fervent,  lb.  1. — Stent  in  vase  operto,  per  horae  spatium,  et 
cola.  Infusi  colati  sumantur  coch.  tria  vel  quatuor  bis 
quotidie. 

That  is,  take  of  the  raspings  of  quassia,  a  drachm  and  a 
half.— Orange  peel,  one  drachm.- — Boiling  water,  a  pint. — 
Let  them  stand  in  a  covered  vessel  for  the  space  of  an  hour, 
and  then  strain  off,  of  this  three  or  four  table  spoonfuls  are 
to  be  taken  twice  a  day. 

R.  Infus.  quass.  dr.  4. — Sodae  subcarbonat.  gr.  8. — Tine 
cinnam.  comp.  dr.  1.— Aq.  menth.  pip.  dr.  5. — Ft.  Haustus 
ter  in  die  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  infusion  of  quassia,  two  drachms. — Pre- 
pared natron,  eight  grains.— Compound  tincture  of  cinna- 
mon, one  drachm.— Peppermint  water,  five  drachms.-— For 
a  draught  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 
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Infus.quass.  unc.  Q. — Test,  ostreor.  pn^^p.  gr.  15. — Spin 
amnion,  aromatic,  gtt,  90. — Rhei  pulv.  gr.  2. — Ft.  Haust. 
hora  11  matutin.  vel  bis  quotidie  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  infusion  of  quassia,  two  ounces. — Pre- 
pared oyster  shells,  fifteen  grains. — Compound  spirit  of 
ammonia,  twenty  drops. — Powder  of  rhubarb,  two  grains. 
*— For  a  draught,  to  be  taken  at  eleven,  or  twice  a  day^ 

R.  Quass.  incis.  dr.  2. — Aq.  fervent,  lb.  1. — M  icera,  et 
frigefactum  cola, — liquor,  colat.  Adde  tinct.  cardam.  unc. 
2.— Spir.  Javend.  comp.  unc.  §. — Rhei  pulv.  dr.  i — Ft. 
Mist.  capt.  coch.  larg.  4,  primo  mane,  meridie,  et  bora 
decubitus. 

That  is,  take  of  quassia,  cut  in  slices,  two  drachms. — 
Boiling  water,  a  pint.— Macerate,  and  strain  off  when 
coid.' — To  this  add  tincture  of  cardamom,  two  ounces. — 
Compound  spirit  of  lavender,  half  an  ounce. — Powder  of 
rhubarb,  half  a  drachm. — Make  a  mixture,  and  take  of  it 
four  large  table  spoonfuls  early  in  the  morning,  at  twelve 
at  noon,  and  at  bed-time. 

Simarouha, 

Simarouba. — ^The  light,  tough,  stringy,  yellowish  bark 
of  a  tree  growing  in  Guiana,  and  brought  in  long  pieces. 
Quahty.  No  smell ;  but  a  lasting  bitter,  and  sub-astringent 
taste.  Use.  Chiefly  in  chronic  diarrhoeas,  and  dysente- 
ries. Dose.  In  a  decoction  of  2  dr.  in  2  pints  of  water  to 
20  oz.  three  spoonfuls  every  four  hours ;  or  from  10 — 20 
gr.  of  the  powder. 

The  following  are  excellent  formulee: 

R.  Simaroub.  contus.  dr.  2. — Aq.  purag.  lb.  2. 

Decoque  ad  dimidium  et  cola;  dein  adde  tine,  cinnam. 
unc.  1.^ — Ut.  ft.  mist,  astringens,  Capt.  coch.  larg.  4,  ter 
die. 
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That  is,  take  of  pounded  simarouba,  two  drachms. — Pure 
water,  a  quart. — Boil  to  half  that  quantity,  and  strain  oft; 
then  add  tincture  of  cinnamon,  one  ounce.  For  an  astrin- 
gent mixture.  Four  table  spoonfuls  are  to  be  taken  three 
times  a  day. 

R.  Cort.  Simaroub.  dr.  li. — Cort.  cinnamon,  dr.  2.— 
Aeacia&  catechu,  dr.  2. — Aq.  fervent,  lb.  1. — Macera  per 
boras  4,  vase  clauso,  dein  cola. — Liquor,  colat.  unc.  7. 
— Tinct.  cardam.  comp.  unc.  1. — Confect.  opii.  dr.  1. — 
Ft.  Mist,  astringens.  Sumt.  coch.  larg.  4,  sexta  quaqua 
hora. 

That  is,  take  of  simarouba  bark,  a  drachm  and  a  half- 
Cinnamon,  two  drachms.— Catechu,  two  drachms, — BoiU 
ing  water,  one  pint. — Macerate  for  four  hours,  in  a  covered 
vessel,  then  strain  off  to  seven  ounces  of  the  strained  liquor, 
= — Compound  tinctufe  of  cardamom,  one  ounce. — Confec- 
tion of  opium,  one  drachm.  For  an  astringent  mixture,  of 
which  four  large  table  spoonfuls  are  to  be  taken  every  ^ix 
liouis. 

Cohmho, 

The  name  of  Colombo  root,  by  which  this  article  has 
hitherto  been  known  in  our  shops,  seems  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  supposition  that  the  root  was  brought  to  us 
from  Ceylon;  a  supposition  apparently  strengthened  by 
the  similarity  in  sound  of  the  Portuguese  appellation  of 
Calumba  to  the  name  of  the  principal  town  of  that  island. 
It  being  a  staple  export  with  the  Portuguese,  the  place  of 
growth  was  carefully  concealed,  and  the  plant  itself  was 
unknown  to  botanists,  until  very  lately,  when  it  was 
raised  at  Madras  from  a  root  brought  to  Dr.  James  Ander* 
son,  of  that  place,  from  Mozambique.  From  a  drawing 
in  the  posgession  of  the  Linnaean  Society^  the  pliant  appears 
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to  be  of  the  natural  order  of  Monospermuni,  but  the  genus 
cannot  be  determined,  in  consequence  of  the  female  flowers 
not  having  been  as  yet  seen. 

This  root  is  brought  to  us  from  the  East  Indies,  and  h' 
the  part  in  use.  It  conies  in  roundish  pieces,  which  are 
covered  with  a  rough  brown  bark,  and,  when  cut  trans- 
versely, exhibit  a  large  central  disk,  with  brown  streaks, 
and  yellow  points.  It  is  a  good  stomachic  bitter,  and  has. 
a  strong  antiseptic  quality  ;  softens  on  chewing,  and 
tinges  the  saliva  with  a  slight  yellow  hue.  This  root  is 
considered,  in  the  Eastern  parts,  as  an  excellent  remedy 
in  bilious  complaints,  particularly  in  the  cholera  morbus, 
having  first  cleansed  the  stomach  and  bowels  with  thin 
small  liquids  ;  and,  as  it  does  not  belong  to  the  class  of 
heating  bitters,  it  may  be  used  in  hectic  cases  ;  it  is  also 
particularly  serviceable  in  sinkings  at  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  habitual  vomitings.  We  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  root  only  within  these  forty  years.  It 
was  first  brought  into  Holland,  where  it  was  introduced 
as  a  remedy  in  dysentery  ;  and  both  in  Holland  and  in 
Germany  it  was  employed  in  that  disease  with  much  com" 
mendation. 

I  find  this  root  to  be  a  strong  and  agreeable  bitter, 
have  employed  it  in  many  instances  of  dyspepsia  with 
great  advantage.  In  stopping  vomiting  it  has  frequently 
answered. 

The  following  are  the  best  formula : 

R.  Calunib.  pulv.  gr.  10. — Pulv.  cinnam.  comp.  g.  5.-— 
Ft.  pulv.  bis  die  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  Colombo  powder,  ten  grains. — Aromatic- 
powder,  five  grains. — To  form  a  powder,  to  be  taken  twice 
a  day. 

Calumb.— Pwhei  pulv,  aa.  dr.  1. — Aq.  fervent,  lb.  1. — Ft, 
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Infus.  per  hor.  24,  cola,  liquor,  colat.  cap,  cocb.  larg,  4, 
primo  mane. 

That  is,  take  of  Colombo  sliced,  powder  of  rhubarb, 
equal  parts,  one  drachm,  boiling  water  a  pint. — Make  an 
infusion  for  24  hours,  strain  off,  take  of  the  strained 
liquor  four  large  table  spoonfuls  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning. 

R.  Calumb. — Rhei  pulv.  aa.  dr.  1. — Cons.  aur.  Hisp. 
^.  s. — Ft.  pil.  30— quarum  capt.  pil.  3,  ter  in  die. 

That  is,  take  of  colomb,  rhubarb,  in  powder,  of  each, 
one  drachm,  eonserve  of  orange  peel,  as  much  as  is  sufS* 
cient." — Make  into  30  pills,  of  which  3  are  to  be  takers 
three  times  a  day. 

Athemts  Nabilis, 

Camomile. — Under  this  title  we  have  two  plants  whose 
flowers  are  employed,  as  marked  in  our  list ;  and  there  is 
some  question  which  ought  to  be  preferred.  The  virtues 
are  precisely  of  the  same  kind  ;  but  I  have  always  judged 
the  Roman  or  double-flowering  camomile  to  be  the 
strongest ;  and  if  any  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  essential 
eil,  this  certainly  aifords  the  greatest  quantity ;  and  I  am 
informed,  that  in  warmer  cliraatesj^  where  it  is  a  native^ 
the  qualities  of  it  are  much  stronger  than  with  us. 

These  flowers  have  been  long  celebrated  as  stomachics  ; 
and  I  have  found  them  answer  both  in  powder  and  in 
infusion  the  purposes  of  any  other  bitters.  Before  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Peruvian  bark,  they  were  much  em- 
ployed in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers ;  and  our  cele- 
brated country  man.  Dr.  Pitcairn,  was  of  opinion,  that 
their  powers,  in  this  respect,  were  equal  to  those  of  th€^ 
Peruvian  barko 
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Hoffman  seems  to  have  thought  them  a  very  effectual^ 
and  at  the  same  time  a  safer  remedy.  I  have  accordingly 
employed  them :  and  agreeable  to  the  method  of  Hoff- 
man, by  giving,  several  times  during  the  intermission,  from 
half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  the  flowers  in  powder,  have 
cured  intermittent  fevers,  more  especially  when  joined 
with  myrrh.  I  have  found,  however,  that  these  flowers 
were  attended  with  this  inconvenience,  that,  given  in  a 
large  quantity,  they  readily  ran  off  by  stool,  defeating 
thereby  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  return  of  paroxysms; 
and  I  have  found,  indeed,  that  without  joining  with  them 
an  opiate,  I  could  not  commonly  employ  them. 

The  following  are  the  best  formulae  t 

il.  Chamoemel.  pulv.  scr.  l.-^Syr.  cort.  aur.  q.  s. — -Ft 
Bolus  bis  die  sumend. 

That  is,  take  powder  of  caipomile,  one  scruple.— Syrup 
of  orange-peel,  -^s  much  as  is  sufficient.— Make  into  a  bo- 
lus, to  be  taken  twice  a  day. 

R.  Anthemid.  fion  dr.  5.— Rhei  incis.  dr.  ^.-^Coriand. 
contus.  aa,  dr.  i.~Aq.  fervent,  lb.  1.— Ft.  Thea.  capt.  ante 
prandium  cyath.  plen.  sing,  diebus. 

That  is,  take  of  camomile  flow^ers,  two  drachms,  Rhu" 
barb  sliced,  and  coriander  seeds  bruised,  of  each  half  a 
drachm. — Make  into  a  tea,  of  which  a  cupful  is  to  be  taken 
every  day  before  dinner.  § 

R.  Anthemid.  flor.  in  pulv.  trit.  scr.  1. — Myrrh,  pulv. 
g\\  5. — Rhei  pulv.  gr.  3. — Ft.  pulv.  (vel  syrupo  simplici, 
bolus,)  bis  in  die  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  camomile  flowers,  in  powder,  one  scru- 
ple.—Myrrh  in  powder,  five  grains.— Rhubarb  in  powder, 
three  grains.— Make  into  a  powder,  or  into  a  bolus,  by 
means  of  simple  syrup,  to  be  taken  twice  a  day. 
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Solix, 

M//ow).— The  bark  of  the  salix  alba,  pentandria,  vitel- 
lini,  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  Peruvian 
bark.  The  testimonies  of  Stone,  Clossius,  and  Gunzius, 
are  very  strongly  in  their  favour  :  and  although  v/e  have 
not  had  many  opportunities  of  employing  them  in  inter- 
mittent fevers,  the  few  that  have  been  made  shov^r  that 
they  may  be  in  some  cases  an  eifectual  remedy. 

Their  sensible  qualities  seem  to  me  to  be  that  of  a  pretty  . 
strong,  but  sufficiently  agreeable,  bitter,  w^ith  somev^'hat  of 
stypticity.  These  qualities  persuade  me  that  they  are 
very  valuable  medicines,  and  promise  to-be  a  substitute  for 
the  bark  as  much  as  any  other  substance  1  have  known  to 
be  offered. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  formulae  : 

R.  Salicis  vitellina^alb.  vel  pentand.  pulv.  dr.  3. — Quas- 
sia.— Myrrhije  pulv.  aa,  dr.  1.— Aquae  fontanae,  lb.  1. — M« 
f.  m.  cujus  cap.  cochl.  2  vel.  3,  ter  quaterve  sing,  diebus. 

That  is,  take  of  willow  bark,  finely  powdered,  3  drachms ; 
quassia,  powdered,  myrrh  in  powder,  each  one  drachm ; 
pure  water,  a  pint. — -Mix  them  together,  and  let  the  patients 
take  two  or  three  table  spoonfuls  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

General  Observations. — -I  must  beg  leave  to  observej  that 
the  strength,  as  well  as  the  dose  of  these  bitters,  must  be 
adapted  to  the  constitution  and  circumstances  of  the  pa- 
tient. If  they  heat  too  much,  they  must  be  weakened,  or 
taken  along  with  some  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol.  When 
bitters  lie  heavy  on  the  stomach,  and  lessen,  instead  of 
mending,  the  appetite,  they  ought  to  be  omitted,  and  the 
cure  must  be  attempted  by  other  remedies. 

These  remedies  are  usually  applied  for  disorders,  pecu- 
liarly of  the  stomach,  which  they  brace,  and  they  are  use- 
fully combined  with  other  kinds  of  medicines,  which  are 
presently  to  be  treated  of. 
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•SECT.  XCIL 
Astringents. 

Astringents  ^ire  such  substances,  as  applied  to  the 
liEuman  bGd}^  produce  a  contraction  and  condensation  in 
the  soft  solids,  and  thereby  increase  their  density,  and 
force  of  cohesion.  If  they  are  apphed  to  longitudinal 
fibres,  the  contraction  is  made  in  the  length  of  these ;  but 
if  applied  to  circular  fibres,  they  diminish  the  diameters 
of  the  vessels  or  cavities  v^'hich  the  fibres  surround. 

The  operation  of  astringents  in  general,  in  condensing 
the  solid,  appears  from  their  use  in  the  tanning  or  making 
of  leather,  in  which  they  are  so  frequently  employed. 

The  same  operation  also  appears  from  their.antiseptic 
power,  which  seems  to  depend  upon  their  preserving  the 
lirmness  and  cohesion  of  the  animal  substances  to  which 
t  hey  are  applied,  for  a  much  longer  time  than  the  firmness 
would  have  continued  in  these  substances  without  such 
application. 

By  what  means  astringents  produce  the  contraction  of 

the  solid  parts  of  animal  bodies,  is  not  very  evident.  It 

does  not  seem  to  be  by  introducing  a  matter  into  their 

substance ;  and  in  some  cases  it  seems  to  be  rather  by 

absorbing  and  abstracting  their  fluid  parts.     In  some 

cases,  where  the  substances  applied  are  such  as  coagulate 

the  fluids  of  the  human  body,  as  acids  and  alcohol,  we 

can  readily  understand  how  the  same  should  condense 

and  contract  the  solids  formed  of  the  same  fluids  which 

those  matters  coagulate.    It  does  not,  however,  appear^ 

that  other  astringents,  void  of  acidity,  act  in  the  same 

iiianner ;  and  their  operation  must  be  referred  to  an  at- 
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traction  taking  place  between  these  astringents  and  the 
particles  of  the  animal  solids. 

In  formrog  a  table  of  medicines  according  to  their  several 
operations  on  the  human  body,  it  seems  proper  to  dis- 
tinguish them  as  they  operate  upon  the  simple  solids, 
which  is  much  of  the  same  nature  in  the  dead  as  in  the 
living  body  or  as  they  operate  upon  the  sensible  and 
moving  solids,  which  have  their  qualities  and  powers 
only  as  they  exist  in  a  living  body.  This  distinction,  on 
many  occasions,  will  be  necessary  and  useful,  but  we 
cannot  follow  it  throughout;  and  on  these  occasions, 
where  the  medicines  at  the  same  time  operate  upon  both 
the  simple  and  living  solids,  the  consideration  of  their 
operation  cannot  be  taken  separately. 

This  is  the  case  with  respect  to  our  present  subject,  as  as- 
tringents often  operate  upon  the  solids  of  both  kinds.  This, 
indeed,  has  not  been  always  observed  ;  and  it  has  been  com- 
monly supposed,  that  astringents  act  more  upon  the  simple 
than  upon  the  living  solid  :  and  therefore,  that  they  act  al- 
most only  on  the  parts  to  which  they  are  immediately  appli- 
ed. A  very  learned  physician  in  writing  on  hemorrhagy,  has 
this  expression  :  "  I  do  not  lay  any  great  stress  upon  the  use 
of  internal  astringent  remedies,  because  it  does  not  appear 
likely  from  reasoning  that  they  should  do  any  service  ;  and 
I  am  far  from  being  convinced  by  experience  that  they 
ever  do,  except  perhaps  in  hemorrhagies  of  the  primge  vise." 
Heberden,  in  Med.  Trans.  Vol.  11.  432.  Thi«,  however, 
I  cannot  hold  to  be  just;  and  by  the  corrugation  and 
constriction  of  the  whole  mouth  and  fauces,  which  happens 
from  a  small  portion  of  astringents  being  applied  to  a 
small  part  of  the  tongue,  I  hold  it  to  be  demonstrated  that 
astringents  act  upon  the  sentient  nerves;  and  therefore 
that  the  astringent  effects  may  be  communicated  from  one 
part  to  very  distant  parts  of  the  body.    The  same  con- 
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elusion  appears  clearly  to  be  formed  from  this,  that 
astringents  taken  into  the  stomach  shew  their  effects  in 
other  parts  of  the  body  so  quickly,  that  they  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  have  passed  further  than  the  stomach  itself; 
and  therefore  their  sudden  effects  in  distant  parts  must  be 
ascribed  to  an  astringent  power  communicated  from  the 
stomach  to  those  other  parts. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  alleged,  that  the  astringent  matter 
is  in  some  cases  carried  farther  than  the  stomach,  and  into 
the  course  of  the  circulation  ;  but  it  must  still  be  observ- 
ed, that  in  many  of  those  cases  the  quantity  of  matter 
introduced  is  so  small,  that  when  again  diffused  in  the 
mass  of  blood,  and  equally  distributed  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  bocl}^,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  portion  of  it 
applied  to  a  particular  part  cannot  be  sufficient  to  produce 
any  effect  upon  it ;  and  therefore  the  effects  which  appear 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  general  operation  on  the  stomach. 
Of  all  this  doctrine,  and  particularly  of  the  propagation 
of  astringent  power  from  the  stomach  to  other  parts,  we 
have  a  strong  proof  in  this,  that  some  of  the  most  simple 
astringents  taken  into  the  stomach  very  soon  after  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  a  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent  fever, 
which  implies  a  very  general  operation  on  distant  parts. 

As  it  is,  therefore,  established,  that  astringents  act  upon 
the  moving  fibres,  as  well  as  upon  the  simple  solids,  it  will 
be  readily  conceived,  that  to  their  operation  on  the  former 
their  most  considerable  effects  on  the  living  body  are  to 
be  ascribed.  As  they  contract  the  moving  fibres,  and 
increase  their  force  of  cohesion,  they  must  increase  their 
contractibility,  or  what  I  call  their  tone ;  and  they  are, 
therefore,  often  properly  named  Tonics ;  and  upon  the 
same  ground  are  fitly  enough  named  Strengtheners  or 
Corroborants, 
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In  the  first  place,  by  their  effects  upon  the  human  body^ 
or  by  the  taste  they  give  in  the  mouth,  creating  a  sense  of 
constriction  not  only  in  the  parts  with  which  they  come 
immediately  in  contact,  but  also  in  the  whole  of  the 
internal  surface  of  the  mouth  and  fauces.  This  sense  of 
constriction  is  different  in  different  substances ;  and  I 
believe  its  degree  may  be  taken  as  a  mark  of  the  power 
which  such  substances  may  exert  as  astringents  in  the 
stomach,  or  other  parts  of  the  body. 

In  the  second  place,  we  discover  an  astringent  quality 
in  bodies  by  their  being  applied  to  a  solution  of  green 
vitriol,  in  which  they  produce  a  black  colour.  This  we 
suppose  to  be  owing  to  the  astringents  abstracting  the 
acid  of  the  vitriol  from  the  iron  it  was  before  joined 
with  ;  and  that  therefore  the  iron  falls  down  in  the  form  of 
a  black  powder.  I  shall  not  insist  further  on  the  theory 
of  this  operation,  but  shall  endeavour  to  apply  it  to  our 
purpose. 

As  experiments  show  that  astringent  substances  applied 
to  the  solution  of  vitriol  produce  more  suddenly  a  black 
colour,  and  that  of  a  greater  degree  of  blackness,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  other  marks  they  give  of  their  astringency, 
so  we  may  employ  this  experiment  to  determine  the  power 
of  astringency  in  different  substances.  For  this  purpose,  the 
learned  Bergius,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Materia  Medica, 
has  given  us  his  experiments  of  the  application  of  almost 
every  vegetable  substance  to  the  solution  of  green  vitriol; 
and  I  have  much  reason  to  believe,  that  his  experiments 
have  been  acccurately  made  and  faithfully  reported.  From 
them,  I  think  we  learn  what  I  have  just  now  alleged, 
that  the  astringent  power  is  in  proportion  to  the  suddenness 
with  which  they  strike  a  black  colour,  and  to  the  degree 
In  which  they  produce  it.    By  this  the  learned  author 
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points  out  what  substances  are  the  most  powerful  astrin- 
gents ;  and  in  like  manner,  what  are  the  weaker  kinds  of 
the  many  which  formerly  entered  promiscuously  into  our 
lists  of  astringents :  and  I  shall  hereafter  make  use  of  his 
experiments  in  determining  the  astringent  power  of  par- 
ticular substances. 

The  general  effects  of  astringents  on  the  human  body 
are  expressed  above  in  the  definition ;  but  in  what  diflferent 
states  of  the  body,  that  is,  in  what  diseases  they  are  to 
be  employed,  is  yet  to  be  related. 

In  all  cases  of  general  debility,  they  may  be  supposed  to 
be  useful;  and  in  that  state  which  has  been  called  a 
Cachexy,  and  which  often  forms  the  beginning  of  dropsy, 
the  preparations  of  bark,  more  especially  wlien  joined 
with  steel,  have  been  employed  with  much  benefit :  but 
I  do  not  know  of  any  simple  astringent,  that  in  the 
same  case  has  been  employed  with  great  advantage.  In 
one  case,  their  power  in  taking  off  the  atony  of  the  system 
is  very  remarkable,  and  that  is  in  the  case  of  intermittent 
fevers.  It  is  true,  that,  even  for  this  purpose,  their  tonic 
powers  are  much  increased  by  their  being  combined  with 
bitters  and  stimulants,  as  we  shall  explain  in  another 
place ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  as  the  most  simple  astrin- 
gents frequently  answer  the  purpose,  it  does  not  prevent 
our  perceiving  that  astringents  by  themselves  are  capable 
of  increasing  the  tone  of  the  moving  fibres  over  the  whole 
body. 

Astringents  are  considered  as  especially  useful  in  re- 
straining excessive  evacuations ;  and  in  the  first  place, 
hemorrhagies,  or  the  evacuations  of  red  blood  ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  of  their  being  fitted  for  this  purpose,  or  of  their 
truly  answering  it:  but  I  must  own,  that  there  is  do 
practice  in  which  I  have  been  more  frequently  disappointed 
than  in  the  employment  of  astringents  in  the  case  of 
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hemorrhagy.  I  ascribe  my  failure  to  this,  that  though 
astringents  taken  into  the  stomach  give  some  increase  of 
tone  over  the  wiiole  system ;  yet  they  are  not  povi^erful 
enough  for  producing  such  constriction  in  distant  parts,  as 
may  be  sufficient  for  overcoming  the  impetus  of  the  blood 
in  the  vessels. 

Astringents  are  also  employed  in  restraining  the  excess 
of  serous  evacuations  ;  and  are  therefore  employed  in  the 
case  of  diarrhcea.  Here  their  efficacy  is  evident ;  and  will 
be  readily  accounted  for  by  their  being  immediately 
applied  to  the  parts  affected.  But  it  is  extremely  necessary 
here  to  take  notice  of  an  error  very  generally  prevailing  in 
writers  on  the  materia  medica,  in  their  relating  the  virtues 
and  powers  of  astringents.  They  very  generally  mention 
the  virtues  of  astringents  as  equally  adapted  to  diarrhoea 
and  to  dysentery ;  but  I  maintain  that  these  two  diseases 
are  very  different  from  one  another  ;  so  that  while  diarrhoea 
consists  in  an  increased  evacuation  from  the  exhalants  and 
excretories  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  intestines,  which 
may  be  restrained  by  astringents  applied,  the  dysentery 
consists  or  depends  upon  an  increased  constriction  in  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which  must 
be  increased  by  the  application  of  such  astringents.  This 
is  now  well  understood  and  practitioners  very  universally 
observe,  that  astringents  are  not  only  ineffectual,  but 
very  hurtful  in  dysentery ;  and  therefore  we  assert,  that 
the  marking  of  astringents  as  equally  adapted  to  both 
diseases  is  a  pernicious  error*^ 

Beside  diarrhoea^  astringents  are  said  to  be  suited  to  the 
restraining  of  other  serous  evacuations;  but  I  must  sayj 
that  in  practice  1  have  been  as  much  disappointed  in  these 
cases  as  in  the  cases  of  hemorrhagy  :  and  upon  the  same 

*  Of  ihis  we  shall  speak  more  at  large,  when  treating  on  putrid  fever 
and  dysentery. 
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ground,  that  the  effects  of  astringents  taken  into  the 
stomach  are  not  projDagated  so  powerfully  to  distant  parts 
as  to  produce  the  constrictions  required  in  them.  This  I 
have  h*ad  occasion  to  observe  with  regard  to  the  Leucor* 
rhcea,  or  Fluor  Albas.  For  the  cure  of  this  disease,  I 
fjod  forty  remt^dies  recommended  by  writers  on  the  materia 
medica;  and  I  have  met  with  forty  cases  of  it,  in  which 
not  one  of  those  remedies  were  of  any  service. 

It  may  be  supposed  by  some,  that  there  is  an  analogy 
between  those  cases  of  increased  serous  evacuations,  and 
the  excessive  discharge  of  a  serous  fluid  from  ulcers  ;  and^, 
therefore,  that  to  remedy  this,  internal  astringents  maybe 
employed.  I  believe  the  propriety  of  this  measure  may  be 
Wrh  founded;  but  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  good  effects  in  these  cases  depend  upon  a  con- 
striction produced  on  the  extremities  of  the  vessels  pouring 
out  the  fluids,  so  much  as  upon  festoring  the  tone,  perhaps 
the  inflammatory  state,  of  the  vessels  that  is  necessary  to 
the  production  of  laudable  pus*. 

*  With  respect  to  the  pharmaceutical  treatmeut  of  astringents,  we  in 
the  first  place  observe,  that  they  are  most  useful  when  they  are  taken  in 
their  entire  state,  and  when  given,  as  the  common  language  is,  in  sub- 
stance ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  the  gastric  liquor  extracts  them  more 
powerfully  than  any  other  menstruum  we  could  apply.  It  is,  however,  on 
many  occasions,  proper  to  employ  them  in  a  liquid  form  ^  and  for  that 
purpose  they  have  beea  treated  by  distillation,  infusion,  and  decoction. 

Astringents  very  rarely  consist  of  odorous  or  volatile  parts.  They  are 
very  universally  of  a  fixed  nature,  and  nothing  rises  from  them  ift 
distillation  with  water,  and  even  in  those  cases  where  their  odorous  and 
volatile  parts  arise,  it  is  found  that  no  part  of  the  astringent  quality  is  at 
the  same  time  communicated  to  the  distilled  water ;  and  therefore  the 
distilled  waters  drawn  from  astringents  formerly  kept  in  the  shops,  were 
on  that  account  absolutely  inert. 

Astringents  are  properly  enough  treated  by  infusion,  and  readily  yield 
their  qualities  either  to  an  aqueous  or  spirituous  menstruum.  The 
lextract  obtained  by  water  is  in  larger  proportion  than  that  obtained  by 
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But  previous  to  our  entering  particularly  upon  this 
subject,  it  may  be  necessary  to  consider 

Particular  Astringents. 

Cinchona  cordifolia.       Yellow  Bark, 

'  land  folia.      Quilled  Baric, 

—  oblongifolia.  Red  Bark, 

These  names  of  our  three  medicinal  barks  of  the  genus 
Cinchona  were  originally  given  in  a  publication,  entitled, 
Papel  Periodico  de  Santa  Fe  (1792),  by  Dr.  Mutis,  v^^ho, 
from  a  residence  of  more  than  forty  years  in  South 
America,  had  the  best  opportunity  hitherto  obtained  by 
any  botanist  of  investigating  this  important  tribe,  and 
whose  observations  are  more  fully  detailed  in  his  pupil 
Zea's  communications  to  the  Annals  of  Natural  History, 
published  at  Madrid  (1800,  torn  ii,  p.  196.) 

Bark  seems  to  be  a  substance  in  which  the  qualities  of 
bitter  and  astringent  are  conjoined.  These  are  sufficiently 
obvious,  and  seems  to  be  universally  allowed.  It  may 
also  have  somewhat  of  an  aromatic  quality  ;  but  this 
certainly  is  not  considerable,  and  I  shall  not  take  any 
further  notice  of  it. 

spirit :  but  that  the  astringency  is  greater  in  the  one  than  in  the  other  is 
not  certainly  determined  ;  and  the  choice  of  the  infusions  is  made  rather 
according  as  the  menstruum  is  more  or  less  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  the 
medicine,  than  by  any  consideration  of  the  astringent  power  extracted 
by  it. 

Astringents  are  also  treated  by  decoction  in  water;  and  in  this  way  a 
stronger  impregnation  can  be  obtained  than  by  infusion :  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  astringent  matter  is  extracted  in  a  more  entire  state  by 
infusion,  and  that  in  decoction  there  is  always  some  decomposition  takes 
place ;  with  what  effect,  however,  on  the  substance  as  a  medicine,  we 
cannot  determine. 
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As  a  bitter  and  astringent  conjoined,  I  consider  the  bark 
as  a  powerful  tonic.  As  we  have  before  shewn  that 
these  qualities  in  their  separate  state  give  tonic,  so  it 
will  be  readily  allowed,  that,  conjoined  together,  they 
may  ^ive  one  still  more  powerful ;  and  as  such  we  are 
now  to  consider  the  bark  in  its  effects  and  virtues,  accord- 
ing as  these  appear  in  the  various  cases  of  disease. 

The  first  to  be  taken  notice  of  is,  its  operation  on  the 
stomach.  In  many  cases  dyspeptic  symptoms  manifestly 
arise  from  a  loss  of  tone  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
stomach;  and  in  such  cases  as  other  bitters  are,  so  the  bark 
is  a  remedy,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful.  Nobody 
doubts  of  its  being  a  tonic  with  regard  to  the  stomach ; 
and  it  is  equally  well  known  that  the  state  of  the  stomach 
is  readily  communicated  to  the  rest  of  the  system. 

The  bark  is  more  strengthening  and  less  heating  than 
any  of  the  bitters.  It  may  be  given  either  in  substance  or 
decoction,  or  infused  in  cold  or  in  boiling  water,  in  lime- 
water,  wine,  brandy,  or  rum. 

The  bark  in  substance,  frequently  disagrees  with  delicate 
stomachs,  and  occasions  sickness,  gripes,  and  sometimes 
a  looseness.  An  infusion  or  decoction  of  it  in  water, 
especially,  if  some  grateful  aromatic,  such  as  cinnamon  or 
nutmeg,  be  added,  is  less  apt  to  produce  these  effects ; 
but  when  infused  in  brandy,  with  some  bitters  or  aromatics, 
it  will  agree  well  with  most  people.  The  bark  in  sub- 
stance often  sits  lighter  on  the  stomach,  if  a  glass  of  red 
port  be  taken  after  every  dose  of  it;  and  the  gripes  and 
purging,  which  it  occasions  in  some,  may  be  certainly 
prevented  by  adding,  for  a  few  days,  a  few  drops  of 
laudanum  to  it ;  for  after  the  stomach  and  bowels  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  bark^  it  generally 
occasions  either  much  less  disturbance^  or  none  at  all 
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For  several  years  past,  I  have  frequently  joined  the  bark  , 
and  bitters  in  the  following  form  : 

R.  Cinchon.  Pulv.  unc.  iv.— Rad.  Gentian. — Cort. 
Aurant.  aa.  imc.  i.  i  Misce. — Lifunde  in  spir.  vin.  Gall.  lib. 
iv.  in  balneo  arenae  par  dies  vi.  et  cola. 

That  is,  take  of  cinchona  four  ounces,  gentian  and 
orange  peel  of  each  an  ounce  and  an  half. — Mix  and 
infuse  in  four  pints  of  brandy  in  a  sand  bath  for  six  days, 
and  strain  off. 

Of  this  tincture  I  generally  give  one  table  spoonful, 
with  four  or  five  spoonfuls  of  water,  every  morning,  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  breakfast,  and  between  seven  and 
eight  in  the  evening.  I  sometimes  add  to  each  pound  of 
this  tincture,  an  ounce  or  more  of  the  sp.  lavend.  comp. 
which  improves  its  taste,  and  makes  it  sit  better  on  some 
stomachs. 

I  have,  says  Dr.  Cullen,  myself, taken  the  above  tincture  in 
the  morning,  for  eight  months  together,  and  with  remarkable 
advantage.  For  three  or  four  years  before,  I  had  been  much 
troubled  with  wind  in  my  stomach,  a  giddiness  and  some- 
times a  faintness.  I  observed  in  the  morning,  soon  after 
taking  this  medicine,  a  grateful  sensation  in  my  stomach, 
acompanied  with  better  spirits  than  I  had  at  any  time 
through  the  day,  or  than  I  ever  found  from  drinking  wine, 
even  when  I  used  it  freely.  I  have  ordered  this  tincture  to 
many  patients,  who  have  taken  it  for  two  or  three  months 
successively,  and,  after  intermitting  it  for  some  time, 
have  begun  ag^in.  Most  of  them  have  found  benefit, 
and  those  most  who  used  it  longest.  The  cases  were 
chiefly  weak  and  windy  stomachs,  with  a  general  delicacy, 
or  debility,  of  the  nervous  system. 

Although  the  bark  is  preferable,  as  a  strengthener,  to  any 
of  the  bitters,  yet  it  does  not  wholly  supersede  tlieir  use. 
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The  bark  alone  will  not  sit  so  well  on  many  stomachs,  as 
when  it  is  joined  with  an  agreeable  bitter  ;  and  I  think  I 
have  found  more  benefit,  myself,  from  the  above  tincture, 
than  from  the  bark  alone  either  in  substance  or  decoction* 
With  regard  to  thp  safety  of  taking,  for  a  long  time,  the 
bark,  against  which  many  have  had  great  prejudices;  I 
cannot  say  that  I  do  recollect  its  proving  hurtful  in  any 
case  in  which  I  have  ordered  it,  unless  where  it  happened 
to  disagree  with  the  patient's  stomach.  About  fourteen 
years  since,  I  swallowed,  in  sixteen  days,  near  four  ounces 
of  it  in  substance,  when  I  laboured  under  a  catarrhous 
cough,  without  feeling  any  bad  effects  from  its  astringent 
quality.  In  a  tertian  intermittent,  attended  with  a  cough 
and  spitting,  after  the  use  of  vomits  and  some  pectorals,  I 
have  prescribed  the  bark  in  the  usual  quantity,  without 
the  breast  being  any  ways  hurt  by  it.  I  have  had  repeated 
experience  of  its  virtues  in  curing  a  hoarseness  after  the 
measles,  unattended  with  a  fever  or  difficult  breathing. 
Lastly,  the  success  of  the  burk  in  resolving  indolent 
glandular  swellings*,  may  shew  that  it  is  not  possessed  of 
any  considerable  obstructing  quality. 

We  proceed  therefore  upon  the  supposition  that  the  bark 
possesses  a  tonic  power,  and  that  the  action  of  this  pov^er 
in  the  stomach  will  sufficiently  explain  its  operation  in 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  of  intermittent 
fevers:  for  T  see  no  foundation  for  referring  it  to  any 
mysterious  and  unexplained  specific  power,  v^iich,  however, 
some  writers  seem  still  disposed  to  maintain.  I  hold  it  to 
be  established  as  a  fact,  that  both  astringents  and  bitters, 
in  their  simple  and  separate  state,  have  proved  often  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  of 
intermittent  fevers  :  and  that  they  more  certainly  do  it 


*  See  Medical  Inquiries  and  Observations,  Vol.  I. 
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when  combined  together.  Both  these  facts  I  have  not 
only  from  the  testhnony  of  the  most  creditable  authors,  but 
from  particular  experiments  made  by  myself  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  them. 

Among  other  diseases  complicated  with  fever,  the 
d3^sentery  is  to  be  taken  notice  of  as  a  disease  in  which  the 
propriety  of  using  the  bark  does  not  seem  to  be  very  clearly 
ascertained.  When  this  disease  is  of  its  proper  nature ; 
that  is,  depending  chiefly  upon  a  constriction  of  the  colon, 
and  frequently  in  its  beginning  attended  with  some  phlo- 
gistic diathesis,  the  use  of  the  bark  appears  to  me  to  be 
absolutely  pernicious.  I  have  indeed  said  above,  that  even 
in  this  state,  bitters,  by  their  laxative  quality,  may  fre- 
quently be  useful :  but  such  a  quality  in  the  bark  is  very 
uncertain ;  and  therefore  the  analogy  with  bitters  will 
hardly  imply  the  use  of  a  bitter  that  may  be  in  this  way 
of  uncertain  effect,  and  may  be  in  danger,  by  its  tonic  and 
inflammatory  powers,  of  proving  hurtful.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  dysentery,  we  judge  the  bark  to  be  improper; 
but  in  the  advanced  state,  when  some  symptoms  of 
putrescency  a})pear,  or  when  the  disease  has  changed  in 
^ome  measure  into  the  state  of  diarrlicea,  the  bark  may 
possibly  be  employed  with  advantage. 

In  another  case  of  dysentery,  which  sometimes  happens ; 
that  is,  when  it  puts  on  a  tertian  type,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  tertian  fever,  at  the  same  time 
epidemically  prevaihng,  the  bark  may  become  an  absolutely 
necessary  remedy. 

There  is  a  disease  complicated  with  fever,  in  which  I 
find  the  use  of  the  bark  to  be  somewhat  nice  and  difficult ; 
and  that  is  in  catarrhal  atTections.  In  these,  arising,  as 
they  commonly  do,  from  cold,  an  inflammatory  diathesis 
is,  I  believe,  constantly  present;  and  this  seems  to  forbid 
the  \ise  of  the  bark  altogether.    But  there  are  two  cases 
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in  which  it  may  be  admitted  ;  the  one  is  when  the  catarrhal 
affection  is  combined  with  an  intermittent  fever,  as  men- 
tioned before:  and  I  have  often  observed  the  most  fre- 
quent and  violent  fits  of  coughing  to  be  joined  with  the 
paroxysms,  and  particularly  with  the  cold  stage  of  such 
paroxysms.  In  such  cases  I  not  only  do  not  avoid  the  bark, 
but  fly  to  it  with  the  more  haste. 

There  is  also  another  case  of  catarrhal  affection  in  vv^hich 
the  bark  is  of  great  service.  This  is  in  those  habitual  and 
frequently  returning  catarrhs,  which  depend  upon  a  weak 
and  imperfect  perspiration  by  the  skin,  and  this  again 
upon  a. weaker  force  in  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 
In  these  cases  I  suppose  there  is  a  greater  determination 
to,  and  a  greater  than  usual  accumulation  of,  fluids  in  the 
lungs ;  and  that  these  circumstances  and  their  effects  are 
only  to  be  obviated  by  invigorating  the  system  of  the 
aorta,  for  which  I  hold  the  bark  to  be  the  most  effectual 
mean. 

Another  case  of  delicacy,  on  which  I  v/ould  here  remark, 
is  that  of  ha3morrhagy  ;  m  which  the  use  of  the  bark  is, 
in  my  opinion,  very  inaccurately  ascertained,  but  may,  I 
think,  be  determined  in  this  manner.  When  the  hae- 
morrhagy  is  of  the  active  kind,  that  is,  accompanied 
with  a  phlogistic  diathesis,  which  however  is  seldom  the 
case,  the  bark  is  a  pernicious  medicine,  and  I  have  always 
found  it  to  be  so.  There  are,  however,  very  many  cases 
of  passive  haemorrhagy,  a  frequent  instance  of  which 
occurs  in  the  hemorrhagia,  where  ihe  disease  depends  upon 
a  laxity  of  the  extremities  of  the  uterine  vessels,  which 
are  therefore  readily  opened  by  every  irritation  applied 
to  the  system,  or  to  the  diseased  part.  In  such  cases  the 
bark  is  the  most  proper,  and,  when  the  remote  and  exciting 
causes  can  be  avoided,  an  effectual  remedy.  Upon  this 
subject  two  remarks  may  be  made:  one  is,  that  though  aii 
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hjEmorrhagy  may  seem  to  be  excited  by  irritation^  it  is  iioC 
therefore  to  be  immediately  concluded  to  be  of  the  active 
kind,  and  therefore  forbidding  the  use  of  the  bark.  The 
other  remark  is,  that  the  bark,  in  passive  hajmorrhagy, 
does  not  act  as  an  astringent,  in  which  way  its  powers  are 
very  inconsiderable,  but  as  a  tonic,  which  might  be  hurtful 
in  any  hsemorrhagy  of  the  active  kind. 

After  mentioning  catarrh  and  haemoptysis,  I  am,  in  some 
measure,  necessarily  led  to  say  something  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  the  bark  in  the  Phthisis  PulmonaHs. 

It  is  generally  allowed,  that  phthisis  depends  for  the 
most  part  on  a  scrophulous  constitution  ;  and  no  person,  I 
presume,  will  deny,  that  the  tubercles,  ulceration,  and 
even  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  are  often  connected 
likewise  with  a  state  of  debility  of  the  system  at  large; 
especially  when  the  complaint  has  made  any  degree  of 
progress.  Practitioners  are  now  so  sensible  of  this  truth, 
that  the  antiphlogistic  plan  of  treatment  is  seldom  carried 
to  that  length  which  was  formerly  the  practice.  The 
insufficiency  of  it  in  the  advanced  periods  of  the  disease, 
became  every  day  more  apparent;  so  that  physicians  have 
been  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  the  intention  of  taking 
away  a  small  quantity  of  blood  occasionally,  is  rather  to 
procure  a  temporary  relief,  than  with  -the  expectation  of 
eftecting  a  cure.  Many  have  even  admitted,  that  it  is 
rationalj  in  the  mean  time,  to  support  the  vigour  of  the 
body  by  means  of  tonics  and  a  more  generous  diet ;  hence 
the  use  of  myrrh  and  chalybeates,  which  have  been  highly 
recommended  by  Dr.  Griffiths  and  Dr.  Saunders. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  the  debility  attendant  on 
phthisis  pulmonalis  has  not  entirely  escaped  the  attention 
of  medical  men,  they  have  contended,  that  the  inflamma- 
tion and  ulceration  being  peculiarly  situated,  from  the 
gi^'eat  quantity  of  blood  which  circulates  through  the  lung?. 
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my  increased  impetus  of  circulation,  produced  by  stimu- 
lants, must  be  severely  felt,  and  a  train  of  unfavourable 
symptoms  immediately  excited.  Some  have  affirmed,  that 
the  exhibition  of  Peruvian  bark  has  been  known  to  occa- 
sion the  greatest  difficulty  in  respiration  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  it  is  therefore  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  an  uncertain  or  hazardous  remedy.  Authorities, 
however,  are  not  wanting  in  favour  of  the  bark,  when  pru- 
dently administered.  Besides  Morton,  who  extols  it 
highly,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Sir  John  Pringle  in  its 
favour.  He  observes,  that  he  had  frequently  given  three  or 
four  spoonfuls  of  a  decoction  of  bark  twice  a  day,  without 
observing  that  it  heated,  or  obstructed  the  breathing  ;  but^ 
on  the  contrary^  that  it  had  the  best  effect*. 

If  the  quantity  of  the  remedy  employed  by  this  author 
be  thought  too  inconsiderabje  to  afford  any  conclusion  in 
its  iLvour,  it  may  be  proper  to  refer  to  an  account  of  seve- 
ral very  alarming  cases  of  pulmonary  affections  success- 
fully trelted  by  a  mor^  liberal  exhibition  of  bark,  lately 
published  in  the  Medical  Communicationsf. 

The  authorities  also  formerly  mentioned,  under  the  liead 
of  catarrh,  a  disease  much  connected  with  consumption, 
may  be  adduced  in  further  support  of  the  utility  of  bark  in 
this  disorder ;  and  it  may  contribute^to  the  same  purpose, 
to  insert  in  this  place,  from  an  author  of  reputation,  who 
has  lately  written  on  the  Materia  Medica,  the  following 
passage :  "  Binos  ipse  ab  empyemate  Chiuchina  e.  Cortr 
PeruvJ)  curavi.  Quo  magis  sputa  foetent,  eo  certior  cura* 
In  phthisi  pulmonali  ssepe  quidem  prseclara  prsstat,  saepe 

*  Dr.  Thornton's  wfi^practice  is  to  give  tonic  medic  ines,  which  is 
«mp!ioyed  in  all  other  ulcers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  diminish  local  in- 
flammation by  the  inhalation  ef  a  reduced  atmosphere.  Vide  Dr.  Bed- 
does's  Considerations. 


f  See  Medical  Communications,  Vol.  L  p.  260 
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autem  nihil  efficit.  Quandd  apthae  accesserunt,  sympto- 
maticae  in  hoc  morbo,  non  evidenter  nocuit,  nisi  sputa  sup- 
pressisse  diceres.  Ctrt^,  ubi  sputa  in  phthisinimis  abun- 
dant. Cortex  indicatur;  si  verd,  cum  oppressione  pectoris, 
subito  diminuantur,  Cortici  non  inhaerendum. — Nullam 
vidi  noxam  ex  moderata  dosi  Chinchina  quotidie  sumpta 
in  phthibi,  etiamsi  sanguis,  per  venam  sectam  emissus, 
crusta  inflammatora  obductus  subinde  fuit*.'* 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  certain  cases  to  which 
the  bark  is  by  no  means  adapted  ;  but  the  same  objection 
may  be  made  to  any  plan  of  treatment. — All  that  is  neces- 
sary then  to  be  done,  is  to  make  a  cautious  trial  of  such 
tonic  remedies ;  as,  for  instance,  of  an  infusion  or  decoc- 
tion of  bark  in  the  first  place ;  and  if  no  inconvenience 
arises  to  the  patient,  good  encouragement  is  afforded  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  powder,  with  or  without  the  tincture 
of  roses.  I  have  seen  it  employed  more  than  once,  in  this 
mode  of  combination,  with  advantage,  and  should  on  that 
account,  in  most  cases,  give  it  the  preference. 

We  are  certainly  called  upon,  by  the  miserable  sufferers 
who  are  afflicted  with  consumption,  to  give  them  this  or 
some  other  similar  chance  of  a  recovery.  If  the  ulceration, 
or  what  may  be  sometimes  as  bad,  or  worse,  a  considerable 
state  of  induration,  or  numerous  tubercles  without  any  sup- 
puration, be  found  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine,  the  satis- 
faction of  protracting  the  life  of  the  patient  a  few  months, 
by  strengthening  the  body,  may  still  perhaps  remain.  And 
I  must  confess,  that  on  the  whole,  I  should  be  disposed  to 
form  greater  expectations  from  bark,  in  preventing  this 
formidable  disease,  in  scrophulous  and  delicate  habits  dis- 
posed to  it,  than  in  wholly  subduing  it  after  it  has  once 
established  itself;  though  even  here  it  deserves  a  full 
trial. 

*  Vide  Bergius  Materia  Medica,  Tom.  I,  p.  109. 
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I  Imve  met,  says  Dr.  Cullen,  with  cases  in  which,  with 
all  the  symptoms  of  phthisis,  the  exacerbations  of  the  hec- 
tic were  marked  with  more  or  less  of  a  cold  stage,  and  regu- 
larly, at  stated  periods  commonly  quotidian,  but  some- 
times tertian.  In  such  cases,  I  have  given  the  bark  with 
the  effect  of  preventing  the  return  of  such  paroxysms  for 
some  time,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  relief  of  almost 
all  the  other  symptoms  of  the  disease.  I  never,  however, 
in  such  cases,  made  a  complete  cure;  for,  in  spite  of 
large  exhibitions  of  the  bark,  the  paroxysms,  in  less  than 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  they  had  been  stopped, 
always  returned ;  and  though  they  were  again  and  again, 
by  the  same  means  stopped,  they  returned  with  greater 
violence,  and  proved  fatal,  w\\h  all  the  ordinary  symptoms 
6f  phthisis. 

As  the  Phthisis  Pulmonalis  depends  so  oftea  upon  tu- 
bercles of  a  peculiar  nature,  which  with  no  probability 
can  be  resolved  by  the  bark  ;  so  this  is  another  reason  for 
my  avoiding  the  use  of  it  in  this  disease.  But  whether,, 
Dr.  Cuilen  adds,  there  be  cases  resembiiog  very  exactly  the 
phthisis  from  tubercles,  in  which,  however,  there  are  none 
present,  and  therefore  a  more  curabie  disease,  and  perhaps 
admitting  the  use  of  the  bark,  I  cannot  positively  deter- 
mine, but  am  disposed  to  believe,  that  there  are  cases,  with 
all  the  symptoms  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  without  tuber- 
cles* ;  in  which  case  the  bark  may  possibly  be  usefuL 
In  all  the  cases  of  convalescence  which  happen  after  a  pu- 
rulent expectoration,  I  judge  the  disease  to  have  been  of 
this  kind. 

I  shall  next  take  notice  of  its  use  in  some  other  diseases  ; 
but  after  what  I  have  said  above  of  tonics  in  general,  and  of 
^bitters  more  particularly,  it  only  remains  to  say  here,  that 

*  Dissection  has  certainly  proved  this  suppositicao 
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in  the  cases  to  which  bitters  are  adapted,  the  bark  as  being' 
more  powerful,  must  be  especially  proper. 

There  are  two  diseases  seemingly  depending  on  the 
laxity  of  the  system ;  and  therefore  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  bark  might  be,  and  is  alleged  that  it  has  been, 
actually  useful  in  the  cure  of  them.  These  are  the  dis- 
eases of  scrophula  and  rickets.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
both  a  considerable  degree  of  laxity  and  flaccidity  takes 
place  in  the  system  t  but  I  am  very  far  from  thinking  that 
either  of  the  diseases  consist  alone,  or  even  chiefly,  in  this 
circumstance;  and  I  have  before  adduced  my  reasons  to  ren- 
der it  probable  that  these  diseases  depend  upon  certain 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  system,  which  do  not  arise  from, 
but,  indeed  rather  induce  a  general  laxity  of,  the  frame. 

Spasmodic  diseases,  depending  upon  a  weakness  of  tone 
in  the  system,  are  very  often  cured  by  the  use  of  the  bark. 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  much  employed  in  many  of  these, 
and  particularly  in  cases  of  epilepsy ;  but  in  this  I  have 
been  often  disappointed.  When  epilepsy  depends  upon 
organic  affections  of  the  brain,  I  believe  no  remedy  is  to  be 
found  for  it :  or  when  this  disease  is  connected  with  a 
plethoric  state,  and  is  excited,  as  it  frequently  is,  by  an 
occasional  accumulation  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the 
brain,  I  think  neither  the  bark  nor  any  other  tonic  can  be. 
properly  or  safely  employed.  It  is  only  when  epilepsy 
depends  upon  a  mobility  of  the  system  that  we  can  expect 
the  bark  to  prove  a  remedy  ;  and  in  such  cases  it  may  pos- 
sibly have  often  proved  useful ;  but  1  have  hardly  found  it 
to  be  so,  and  am  of  opinion,  that  the  fossil  tonics,  as  chaly- 
beates,  cuprum  animoniacurn,  flowers  of  zinc,  or  Vv*hite 
vitriol,  are  always  found  more  efl'cctual. 

There  is  indeed  one  convulsive  disorder  in  which  I  have 
{bund  the  bark  remarkably  useful ;  and  that  is  the  chorea 
sancti  viti,  which  I  believe  to  depend  upon  the  state  of 
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mobility  at  a  certain  period  of  life.  In  this  disease,  I  think 
the  preparation  of  copper  and  zinc  cannot  be  employed 
with  safety  so  often,  or  rather  so  long,  as  might  be  neces- 
sary; and  therefore,  that  chalybeates  and  bark  are  the 
safer  remedies  ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  latter  is 
more  safe  than  the  former. 

With  respect  to  eisthma,  my  doctrine  must  be  the  same 
as  with  respect  to  humid  catarrh.  And  when  the  asthma 
depends  upon  the  mobility  of  the  system,  as  in  the  hyste- 
ric or  convulsive  asthma  of  Sir  John  Floyer,  the  bark  is 
an  useful  remedy ;  and  in  some  instances  I  have  found  it 
to  be  so. 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  some  spasmodic  affec- 
tions, in  which  the  bark  has  been  much  celebrated.  These 
are  commonly  named  Hysteric,  and  are  of  various  forms. 
In  these  cases  in  which  such  paroxysms  as  I  have  before 
described,  under  the  title  Hysteria,  appear,  I  take  this  to 
be  the  genuine  form  that  may  be  strictly  so  named  ;  and 
to  be  a  disease  of  one  determined  kind,  and  occurring 
perhaps  only,  at  least  especially,  in  females  of  an  irritable 
temperament. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  ailments  which  are  fre- 
quently named  hysteric,  or  more  commonly  nervous  dis- 
eases, that  are  of  very  great  diversity;  and  by  their  symp« 
toms,  not  to  be  brought  under  any  general  character.  If 
therefore  we  are  to  attempt  any  thing  with  regard  to  their 
general  nature,  it  must  be  by  presuming  to  establish  a 
general  cause.  This  I  allow  to  be  an  uncertain  plan :  but 
I  do  not  know  at  present  how  to  do  better. 

In  attempting  this,  I  would  refer  the  nervous  diseases  to 
one  or  rather  two  general  causes  ;  the  one  is  a  weakness  of 
tone,  and  thence  a  mobility  of  system,  in  sans:uine  tempe- 
raments, or  in  such  as  are  not  manifestly  melancholy  t  and 
the  other  is,  in  melancholic  temperaments,  a  more  or  less 
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torpid  state  of  the  nervous  power  prevailing ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  various  irregularities  in  the  functions  of 
the  nervous  system  arise. 

All  this  would  need  much  explanation,  but  I  cannot 
attempt  that  here  ;  and  I  do  not  think  myself  sufficiently 
prepared  to  enter  upon  it  fully.  The  only  use  I  shall 
make  of  it  at  present  is  to  say,  that  wherever  morbid  affec- 
tions of  the  chronic  kind  can  be  perceived  to  depend  upon  a 
weakness  of  tone  and  mobility  of  the  system,  chiefly  ap- 
pearing in  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  the  bark  is  likely  to 
prove  an  useful  remedy ;  but  that  in  the  cases  of  torpor 
with  firmness  of  tone,  it  is  likely  to  be  not  only  useless, 
but  even  a  h  artful  remedy.  The  latter  I  take  to  be  the 
case,  in  what  I  would  strictly  name  hypochondriasis.  Of 
this,  indeed,  medical  people  have  various  notions,  but 
seldom  clear  or  well  digested ;  and  if  some  have  asserted 
that  they  have  found  the  bark  useful  in  cases  of  hypochon- 
driasis, I  suspect  they  have  not  properly  distinguished 
between  hypochondriasis  and  dyspepsia.  The  latter  may  be 
frequently  attended  with  timidity,  doubt,  and  despondency; 
but  it  may  still  be  a  very  different  disease  from  the  proper 
hypochondriasis. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  consider  the  use  of  the  bark 
in  all  the  variety  of  disease  in  which  it  may  be  applied,  or 
hi  which  it  has  been  commonly  employed ;  and  upon  the 
subject  it  remains  only  to  say,  in  what  manner  it  may  most 
properly  be  exhibited. 

The  following  are  very  excellent  formulae  : 

R.  Decoct  chinchon,  unc.  6. — Tinct.  cinchon  comp 
unc.  1.— -Myrrh.  pulv.—Calumb,  pulv.  aa,  dr.  1. — Potas. 
subcarbonat.  scr.  1- — F.  Mist.  capt.  coch.  larg.  2,  primo 
mane,  bora  6  vespere,  et  bora  somni. 

That  is,  take  decoction  of  bark,  six  ounces. —^Compound 
tincture  of  bark,  one  ounce. — Myrrh,  colurabo,  of  each 
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equal  parts,  one  drachm.t—Pre pared  kali,  one  scruple.-— * 
For  a  mixture. — Two  table  spoonfuls  are  to  be  taken 
early  in  the  niorning,  again  at  eleven,  at  seven,  and  at  bed- 
time. 

Observations, — This  is  a  most  excellent  formula  to  invi- 
gorate the  system.  In  some  cases  a  table  spoonful  of  it, 
night  and  morning,  may  be  given,  and  twice  that  quantity 
at  the  other  periods.  If  there  be  any  affection  of  the  chesty 
the  columbo  may  be  left  out,  and  the  quantity  of  myrrh 
doubled.  Where  the  kidneys  are  affected,  the  quantity  of 
kali  must  be  two  drachms,  the  myrrh  left  out,  and  only  one 
table  spoonful  be  taken  four  times  a  day.  Where  the 
patient  is  much  troubled  with  wind,  a  drachm  and  an 
half  of  aether  may  be  added,  and  if  the  bowels  are  con- 
strained, they  should  be  kept  open;  where  piles  have 
happened,  add  the  electuary  of  senna  and  sulphur,  equal 
parts,  a  tea  spoonful  or  more  night  and  morning.  But  when 
that  is  not  the  case,  the  following  pills  are  excellent : 

R.  Pil  aloes  cum  myrrh,  gr.  12.— -Hydr.  submuriat. 
gr.  10 — Extr.  gentian,  scr.  1. — Ferr.  sulphat.  gr.  10.— Syr. 
simp.  q.  s. — Ft.  Pil.  8,  capt.  pil.  1,  hora  somni  et  primo 
mane. 

That  is,  take  of  pill  of  aloes,  with  myrrh,  twelve  grains. 
— Calomel,  ten  grains.— Extract  of  gentian,  one  scruple. 
Vitriolated  iron,  ten  grains. — Simple  syrup,  as  much  as  is 
sufficient.— Make  into  8  pills.  One  is  to  be  taken  at  bed- 
time, and  another  in  the  morning. 

The  following  is  one  of  Dr.  Hugh  Smith's  famous  for- 
mula, who  so  successfully  adopted  the  tonic  and  stimulant 
practice  in  asthenia : 

R.  Decoct,  cinchon,  unc.  6.— Tinct.  cinchon.  com  p. 
unc.  \\. — Tinct.  gentian,  comp.  unc.  |. — .^ther  vitriol, 
dr.  2.— -Ft.  Mist.  capt.  coch.  larg.  3,  hora  11  matutin  et  Q  ik 
vespere» 
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That  is,  take  of  decoctioQ  of  bark,  six  ounces. — Com- 
pound tincture  of  bark,  an  ounce  and  a  half.- — Compound 
tincture  of  gentian,  half  an  ounce. — Vitriolic  TEther,  two 
drachms. — For  a  mixture — Take  3  large  table  spoonfuls 
at  eleven,  and  at  six  in  the  evening, 

R.  Decoct,  cinchon,  unc.  6. — Tinct.  cinchon  comp.  unc. 
1. — Acid  vitriol,  dil.  dr.  1.— -Syr.  cort.  aur.  unc.  1.— Ft, 
Mist,  cujus  coch.  larg.  2,  ter  quaterve  indies  adhibeantur. 

That  is,  take  of  decoct,  of  bark,  six  ounces. — Compound 
tincture  of  bark,  one  ounce. — Diluted  vitriolic  acid,  one 
drachm. — ^For  a  mixture,  of  which  two  table  spoonfuls 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  are  to  be  administered. 

R.  Cinchon.  cordifol.  in  pulv.  crass,  contus.  unc.  i. — Ros. 
rubr.  exsiccat.  dr.  2.—-Aq.  fervent,  unc.  12. — Macera  in 
vase  idoneo,  et  liquorem  frigefactum  cola. — Infus.  colent. 
unc.  7. — Adde  acid,  vitriol,  dil.  dr.  1' — Syr.  simp.  unc.  i. 
— Ut.  F.  Mist,  cujus  capt.  coch.  larg.  3,  vel.  4,  bis  vel  ter 
in  die. 

That  is,  take  of  yellow  bark,  in  rough  powder,  half  an 
ounce. — Red  roses,  dried,  two  drachms. — Boiling  water, 
twelve  ounces.— Let  them  remain  together  in  a  proper 
vessel,  and  when  cold  strain  off  7  oum  of  this  liquor,  add 
one  drachm  of  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  simple  syrup,  half  aa 
ounce. — To  form  a  mixture,  of  which  3  or  4  table  spooii-. 
fuls  are  to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Cortex  Quercus. 

OakBark, — This  is  considered  as  the  most  powerful  of  the 
vegetable  astringents ;  and  its  universal  use  and  preference 
in  the  tanning  of  leather  renders  the  opinion  very  probable^ 
Accordingly  it  has  been  much  employed  as  an  astringent 
medicine,  and  commended  for  every  virtue  that  has  been 
ascribed  to  astringents  either  internally  or  externally  em-* 
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ployed  ;  but,  except  its  degree  of  power,  it  has  no  pecu- 
liar qualities  to  distinguish  it  from  other  astringents,  t 
have  frequently  employed  the  decoction  with  advantage, 
in  slight  tumefactions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
fauces ;  and  in  several  persons  liable,  upon  a  slight  applica* 
tion  of  cold,  to  a  prolapsus  uvulae,  or  falling  down  of  the 
uvula.  In  many  cases  this  decoction,  early  applied,  has 
appeared  useful  in  preventing  those  disorders  which  other- 
wise were  wont  to  arise  to  a  considerable  degree.  I  have^ 
indeed,  almost  constantly  joined  a  portion  of  alum  to  these 
decoctions  ;  for  I  have  frequently  found  that  a  solution 
of  alum  alone,  of  the  strength  it  could  be  conveniently  em- 
ployed in,  did  not  prove  so  effectual. 

I  have  employed  the  oak-bark  in  powder,  giving  it  to 
the  quantity  of  half  a  drachm  every  two  or  three  hours 
during  the  intermissions  of  an  ague  ;  and,  both  by  itself, 
and  joined  with  camomile  flowers,  have  prevented  the 
return  of  the  paroxysms. 

All  these  virtues,  in  a  considerable  degree,  are  found  to 
belong  to  the  cupulas,  or  scaly  cup,  which  embraces  the 
bottom  of  the  acorns. 

Gallcc. 

Galls, — Although  these  substances  are  the  work  of  ani- 
mals, we  consider  them  as  entirely  of  a  vegetable  nature, 
and  put  them  here  immediately  after  the  oak-bark,  as  they 
are  an  excrescence  from  the  same  tree,  and  a  substance  of 
the  same  qualities  with  the  bark  we  have  been  just  now 
treating  of.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  povirerful  of 
vegetable  astringents ;  and  I  am  ready  to  believe  it  to  be 
so,  though  it  has  not  been  employed  so  often,  or  in  such  a 
variety  of  cases,  as  many  others  have  been.    About  the 
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beginning  of  this  century,  in  some  parts  of  France,  the 
Gallse  had  got  a  reputation  for  the  cure  of  intermittent 
fevers ;  and  it  was  pointed  out  as  a  proper  object  of  atten- 
tion to  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  who  accordingly  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Poupart  to  enquire  into  the  matter.  His 
report  may  be  seen  in  the  Memoirs  for  the  year  1702.  It 
amounts  to  this,  that  in  many  cases  the  galls  cured  the 
intermittents ;  but  that  it  failed  also  in  many  cases  in  which 
the  Peruvian  bark  proved  eft'ectual. 

In  this  country,  of  late,  a  particular  use  of  galls  has  pre- 
vailed. Finely  powdered,  and  mixed  with  eight  times 
their  quantity  of  hog's  lard,  they  are  made  into  an  oint- 
ment; which,  applied  to  the  anus,  night  and  morning,  has 
been  found  to  relieve  hemorrhoidal  affections  ;  and  we  have 
known  some  instances  of  its  being  useful. 

The  direction  is, 

R.  Gall,  in  pulv.  trit.  dr.  l.—Adipis  suill.  praep.  unc.  1. 
— Tere  simul  ut  fiat  unguentum,  quo  partes  affectae  nocte 
maneque  illinantur. 

Granati  Cortex, 

The  rhind  of  the  fruit  of  pomegranate. — The  strong 
styptic  taste  of  this  part,  and  the  black  colour  it  strikes 
with  green  vitriol,  shew  sufficiently  its  astringent  power ; 
and  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  among  the  strongest  of 
this  kind.  As,  at  the  same  time,  it  gives  out  such  a  large 
portion  of  its  substance  to  water  in  infusion  or  decoction,  it 
seems  to  be  particularly  fit  for  affording  a  liquid  astrin- 
gent ;  and  I  have  frequewtly  found  it  particularly  useful  in 
gargles,  in  diarrhoea,  and  in  external  applications. 

A  formula  against  diarrhoea  is: 

R.  Cort.  granat< — Cinnam. — Rad,  tormentil.  Flor  ros» 
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rubr.  aa  dr.  1. — Coque  in  aq.  puras  et  lactis  vaccin. — sing/ 
libra  ad  consumpt.  dimidii ;  coletur  et  partitis  docibus  quo- 
tidie  siimatur. 

That  is,  take  of  rbind  of  pomegranate. — Cinnamon.— 
Tormectil  root. — Flowers  of  red  roses,  of  each  one  drachm. 
— Boil  them  in  a  pint  of  milk  and  the  same  quantity  of 
water,  until  they  are  reduced  to  a  half ;  strain  oiF,  and  at 
intervals  this  is  to  be  taken  during  the  day. 

Lignum  Campechense, 

Logwood. — This  wood  is  of  a  considerably  astringent 
quality,  and  its  use  in  dying  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  it  It 
has  not,  bowever,  been  employed  except  in  the  case  of 
fluxes,  and  it  is  alleged  to  have  been  very  useful  in  dysen- 
teries ;  but  we  judge  this  to  have  been  at  the  end  of  these 
only,  when  the  disease  was  in  the  state  of  diarrh(Ba  ;  for  it; 
was  from  the  employment  of  this  very  medicine  in  the 
beginning  of  dysenteries,  that  I  learned,  says  Dr.  Cullen, 
what  mischief  arose  from  the  use  of  astringents  in  the 
beginning  of  that  disease. 

The  following  are  the  most  common  formulae: 

R.  Lign.  campechin.  ras.  unc.  1. — Aq.  distil,  lb. 
Decoquead  libram  unam,  et  cola.    Liquor,  colat.  unc.  7, 
addetur  tinct.  cinnamon,  unc.  1. — Ft.  mist,  astringens  ; 
cujus  cap.  coch.  larg.  tria  post  singulas  sedes  liquidas. 

That  is,  take  of  raspings  of  logwood,  one  ounce,  distilled 
water,  a  pint  and  a  half,  boil  to  a  pint,  and  strain  off;  to 
7  ounces  of  this  liquor,  add  one  ounce  of  tincture  of  cinna- 
mon.— To  make  an  astringent  mixture,  of  which  take  S 
large  table  spoonfuls  after  each  liquid  motion. 

R.  Extr.  lign.  campech.  scr.  1.— Aq.  cinnam, — Aq. 
menth.  pip.  aa.  dr.  6.— Ft.  haustus,  6ta.  quaqua  bora 
sumend. 
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That  is,  take  of  extract  of  logwood,  one  scruple. — Cinna- 
mon.— Peppermint  water,  equal  parts,  six  drachms;  for  a 
draught  to  be  taken  every  six  hours. 

Kino, 

Kino,  the  gum-resin.-^-We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Fother- 
gill,  that  it  is  a  glim  which  exudes  from  incisions  made  in 
the  trunks  of  a  certain  tree,  cal  led  Pau  de  Sangue,  growing 
in  the  inland  parts  of  Africa ;  but  the  botanical  account  of 
this  tree  we  have  not  yet  met  with. 

Both  by  its  sensible  qualities,  and  by  its  striking  black, 
with  a  solution  of  green  vitriol,  we  have  grounds  for  sup- 
posing it  a  powerful  astringent ;  and  we  have  found  it 
prove  to  be  such  in  several  instances  of  diarrhoea.  I  am 
informed  also  by  a  good  practitioner,  of  its  having  been 
useful  in  some  uterine  hemorrhagies,  particularly  those 
after  child-bearing.  In  some  cases  of  fluor  albus  I  have 
been  disappointed  of  its  effects  when  employed  by  itself; 
but  the  Edinburgh  college  have  properly  joined  it  with 
alum  in  the  pulvis  stypticus ;  and  this  composition 
proves  one  of  the  most  powerful  astringents  I  have  ever 
employed. 

The  best  formulae  are, 

R.  Kino  pulv.  dr.  l.^Alum.  pulv.  dr.  3.-^Ft.  pulv. 
styptic.  (Ph.  Ed  in.)  cap.  gr,  5  ad  15,  quarta  quaqua 
hora. 

That  is,  take  of  gum  kino,  in  powder,  one  drachm.—- 
Alum  in  powder,  three  drachms. — Sign  it  the  styptic 
powder  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  from  five  to  fif- 
teen grains,  are  to  be  taken  every  four  hours. 

R.  Kino  pulv.  gr.  5.— -Pulv.  cret.  comp.  cura.  opiogr. 
10. — Ft,  pulv.  vel  syrupum  zing,  addendo,  bolus,  ad  alvum 
constringendum  mane  sumend. 
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That  is,  take  of  kino  in  powder,  five  grains.— Compound 
powder  of  chaik,  with  opium,  ten  grains. — For  a  powder, 
or  by  adding  syrup  of  ginger,  a  bolus,  to  be  taken  in  the 
morning,  to  constringe  the  bowels. 

R.  Kino  pulv.  gr.  10. — Confect.  opiat.  scr.  1. — Ft.  bolus 
hora  somni  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  kino  in  powder,  ten  grains.— Opiate 
confection,  one  scruple.-— Make  into  a  bolus  to  be  taken  at 
bed-time. 

R.  Rhei  pulv.  gr.  6.-— Kino  pulv.  gr.  10. — Pulv.  cret 
comp.  cum  opio.  gr.  12. — Ft.  pulv.  ex.  cyath.  vin.  rubr. 
lusitan.  bis  die  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  rhubarb  in  powder,  six  grains. — Kino  in 
powder,  ten  grains.— Compound  powder  of  chalk,  with 
opium,  twelve  grains. — Make  into  a  powder,  to  be  taken 
in  a  glass  of  red  wine,  twice  a  day. 

R.  Kino  dr.  1. — Gum.  arab.  scr.  2. — Syr.  pap.  alb. 
q.  s.— "Ft.  linctus,  cujus  cochl.  minimum  saepe  in  die 
delingatur. 

That  is,  take  of  kino,  a  drachm,  gum  arabic  two  scru- 
ples, syrup  of  v^^hite  poppies,  as  much  as  is  sufficient,  for  a 
linctus,  of  which  a  small  tea  spoonful  is  to  be  dissolved  in 
the  mouth  often  in  the  day. 

Bistorta, 

Blstbrt,  both  by  its  sensible  qualities  and  by  the  colour 
it  gives  with  green  vitriol,  and  by  the  extracts  it  affords, 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  of  our  vegetable  astrin- 
gents, and  is  justly  commended  for  every  virtue  that  has 
been  ascribed  to  any  other.  As  such  we  have  frequently 
employed  it,  and  particularly  in  intermittent  fevers,  and  in 
larger  doses  than  those  commonly  mentioned  in  materia 
medica  writers.    Both  by  itself  and  along  with  gentian. 
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we  ha%^e  given  it  to  the  quantity  of  three  drachms  in  one 
day. 

Tormentilla, 

This  root,  by  its  sensible  qualities,  and  by  its  striking 
black  with  green  vitriol,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  strongest 
astringents  of  this  country  ;  and  therefore  it  has  been 
justly  commended  for  every  virtue  that  is  competent  to 
astringents,  I  have  had  several  instances  of  its  virtues  in 
this  respect ;  and  particularly  I  have  found,  both  by  itself 
and  as  joined  with  gentian,  cure  intermittent  fevers  ;  but  it 
must  be  given  in  substance  and  in  large  quantities.  Two 
parts  of  tormentil  root  to  one  of  camomile  flowers  in  pow- 
der, both  cheap  plants,  the  products  of  our  own  country, 
form  in  conjunction  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  Peruvian 
bark. 

Alumen, 

Alum. — I  do  not  think  it  my  business  here  to  give  any 
account  of  the  practices  by  which  this  substance  is  pro- 
duced from  several  fossil  matters,  as  this  has  -  been  done 
already  by  several  writers,  extremely  well,  especially  by 
Fourcroy;  nor  do  I  think  it  necessary  after  Margraaf,  to 
give  any  account  of  the  peculiar  part  of  clay  that  with  the 
vitriolic  acid,  enters  into  the  composition  of  alum.  It  is 
enough  for  me,  that  this  is  a  substance  very  well  known  ; 
and  that  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  is  employed  in  vari- 
ous arts,  and  as  commonly  exhibited  in  our  shops,  it  is  suf- 
ficiently pure  and  fit  for  the  purposes  of  medicine. 

Here  we  are  to  consider  only  its  use  in  medicine,  and 
chiefly  as  an  astringent  of  the  most  powerful  kind.  It  is 
used  both  internally  and  e^iternally.  With  respect  to  its 
internal  use,  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  it  seems  not  to 
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have  been  employed  with  other  astringents  in  diarrhoea. 
Some  materia  medica  writers,  indeed,  mention  its  being 
suited  to  cure  this  disease ;  but  I  have  not  met  with,  any 
practical  writer  who  prescribes  it  in  such  cases.  Governed 
like  other  practitioners  by  imitation  and  habit,  I  have  sel- 
dom employed  it;  but  I  have  employed  it  sufficiently 
to  make  me  judge  that  in  diarrhceas  it  may  be  used  with 
advantage. 

It  has  been  given  internally,  chiefly  in  the  cases  of  hemor- 
rhagy  from  the  lungs  or  from  the  uterus.  It  should  be 
given  at  first  in  small  doses,  as  it  is  ready  to  irritate  the 
stomach :  and  in  several  instances  I  have  found  it  rejected 
by  vomiting.  In  urgent  cases,  however,  the  doses  must 
be  frequently  repeated  and  increased,  for  it  has  been  onl}* 
from  large  quantities  given,  that  its  effects  have  appeared 
to  be  considerable.  We  begin  by  giving  it  in  doses  of  five 
grains  ;  but  have  gone  the  length  of  a  scruple,  and  have 
given  such  a  dose  several  times  a  day. 

Since  the  time  that  Helvetius  wrote  Des  Pertes  de  Sang, 
and  proposed  alum  as  a  specific  for  the  cure  of  these,  it  was 
long  common  to  employ  alum  in  the  form  proposed  by 
Helvetius,  that  is,  as  fused  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
Sanguis  draconis,  supposed  to  be  an  astringent;  but  as 
this  is  a  medicine  not  soluble  in  the  human  fluids,  and 
therefore  absolutely  inert,  it  has  been  justly  rejected.  If^ 
as  Dr.  Lewis  supposed  it  to  be,  more  slowly  dissolved  in 
the  stomach,  and  therefore  introducing  the  alum  more  gra- 
dually, it  might  be  proper ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  the 
Sanguis  draconis  rather  prevented  the  operation  of  the 
alum  altogether  ;  and  if  the  slow  introduction  is  to  be  stu- 
died, this  may  be  obtained  by  smaller  doses  than  even 
those  above-mentioned.  The  Edinburgh  College  have 
thought  proper  to  continue  the  title  of  Pulvis  Stypticus, 
that  our  practitioners  had  been  long  accustomed  to;  but 
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they  liave  added  a  more  valuable  astringent  than  thedra- 
gon*s  blood,  that  is,  the  gum  kino,  which  does  not  make 
in  colour  or  dose  a  medicine  different  from  the  composi- 
tion formerly  kept  in  the  shops. 

Alum  is  more  frequently  used  externally  than  internally, 
particularly  in  gargles,  in  relaxations  of  the  uvula,  and 
other  swellings  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces, 
when  there  is  not  at  the  same  time  any  acute  inflammation 
present.  In  many  persons  who  are  liable  to  be  affected 
with  this  swelling  from  shght  applications  of  cold,  we  have 
known  the  disease  prevented,  or  soon  removed,  by  the  use 
of  a  decoction  of  oak- bark,  to  a  pound  of  which  half  a 
drachm  of  alum  and  two  ounces  of  brandy  were  added. 
The  same  gargle,  without  the  spirits,  is  useful  in  the  case 
of  spongy  swelled  gums  and  loose  teeth,  from  scurvy  or 
other  causes. 

Alum  is  also  useful  in  curing  the  ophthalmia  membra^ 
narum,  and  seems  to  me  more  powerful  for  this  purpose 
than  white  vitriol.  It  is  commonly  employed  in  the  form 
of  the  coagulum  aluminosum  ;  but  I  have  found  the  solu- 
tion in  water  to  be  still  more  effectual,  employing  fr,om 
two  to  five  gro'us  of  alum  to  an  ounce  of  water. 

The  formulae  are, 

R.  Alumen.  in  pulv.gr.  10. — Cons.  ros.  rubr.  scr.  1. — 
Ft.  bolus,  bis  terve  indies  sumendus.  ^ 

That  is,  take  of  alum  in  powder,  ten  grains. — Conserve  of 
red  roses,  a  scruple. — Make  into  a  bolus,  to  be  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a  day. 

R.  Alumen.  in  pulv.  trit.  scr.  2. — Infus.  ros.  unc.  6.— ^Mel 
rosar.  unc.  1. — Ft.  gargarism.  saepius  in  die  utend. 

That  is,  take  of  alum  in  powder,  two  scruples. — Infu- 
sion of  roses,  six  ounces. — Honey  of  roses,  one  ounce.r— 
Make  a  gargle  to  be  frequently  used  during  the  day. 

The  six  last  articles  are  usually  employed  in  diarrhoeas. 
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and  hcemorrhagies :  it  is  very  common  to  consider  also 
the  chalk  as  an  astringent,  but  it  can  have  its  effect  only 
from  absorbing  acidity  prevalent  in  the  primae  viae,  and 
being  combined  with  opium,  which  has  a  known  sedative 
effect  rendering  the  bowels  torpid  for  a  time,  chalk  has 
certainly  obtained  a  greater  reputation  than  it  merits. 

The  following  is  the  usual  formula  : 

R.  Mist,  cretac.  unc.  l  i. — Tinct.  cinnam.  dr.  2. — Tinct. 
opii  gtt.  15. — Ft.  Haustus,  6taquaqua  horasumend. 

That  is,  take  of  the  chalk  mixture,  an  ounce  and  an 
half,  tincture  of  cinnamon  two  drachms,  tincture  of  opium 
fifteen  drops,  for  a  draught,  to  be  taken  every  six  hours. 

Starch  is,  on  account  of  the  mucilage  it  contains,  often 
used  in  diarrhoea,  in  clysters,  and  otherwise,  for  which 
last  purpose,  an  ounce  of  licorice  root  sliced,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  linseed  and  starch,  infused  in  a  quart  of  boiling 
water,  is  employed  with  advantage  to  sheathe  and  lubricate, 
—This  is  also  an  useful  beverage  in  pleurisies  and  colds^ 

SECT,  xcia 

Pure  Stimulants, 

The  idea  commonly  annexed  to  the  term  stimulant,  is 
that  of  a  power  suited  only  to  excite  the  action  of  moving 
fibres  ;  but  I  am  here  to  consider  stimulants  more  generally, 
as  exciting  the  motion  of  the  living  principle,  whether 
producing  sensation  or  as  producing  the  action  of  the 
moving  fibres. 

Very  generally,  indeed,  the  motions  begin  in  the 
former:  but  it  is  not  necessary,  as  some  have  supposed, 
that  they  should  always  do  so ;  for  there  are  powers 
which,  directly  applied  to  the  moving  fibres,  excite  their 
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action  without  any  previous  sf-nsation  excited,  or  without 
any  intervention  of  the  brain ;  which  appears  clearly  from 
hence,  that  the  motion  of  moving  fibres  can  be  excited  so 
long  as  the  living  or  irritable  principle  subsists  in  them, 
though  they  are  entirely  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  body, 
and  entirely  therefore  removed  from  all  sense. 

The  operation  of  stimulants,  either  in  an  extensive  or 
more  limited  view,  is  difficult  to  be  explained  ;  because 
our  knowledge  of  the  living  principle  or  nervous  power, 
and  of  the  various  modifications  of  the  different  states  of  its 
mobility,  is  still  very  imperfect.  Some  have  imagined, 
that  the  operation  of  stimulants  might  be  mechanically 
explained  by  the  figure  of  their  particles ;  but  while  the 
Corpuscularian  philosophy  is  at  present  so  much  deserted, 
we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  any  pains  to  discuss 
the  futilities  advanced  on  this  subject :  and  however  it  may 
be,  it  seems  enough  to  observe,  that  we  know  in  general 
that  the  nervous  power  may  be  in  different  states  of  mo- 
bility, and  that  there  are  substances  which,  applied  to  the 
nerves,  have  a  power  of  increasing  or  diminishing  their 
energy.  The  former  we  have  named  Stimulants,  the 
altter  Sedatives. 

This  then  is  the  general  idea  of  stimulants,  that  they 
are  powers  capable  of  increasing  the  mobility,  and  of 
exciting  the  motion  of  the  nervous  power.  Here,  however, 
it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  by  the  nervous  power  being 
acted  upon  by  stimulants,  we  strictly  mean  not  only  that 
electric  fluid  which  is  readily  moveable  in  the  brain  and 
nerves,  but  also  that  oxygenous  fluid  which  is  under  a 
peculiar  modification  in  the  moving  fibres,  and  gives  them  ' 
what  we  name  the  inherent  power.  It  is  fit  also  to  remark 
here,  that  in  this  manner  we  must  distinguish  between 
stimulant  and  tonic  powers,  which  both  act  upon  the 
game  power,  and  have  been  commonly  confounded  together. 
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Although  they  may  mutually  increase  the  effects  of  each 
other,  they  are  still  in  their  nature  and  operation  to  be 
considered  as  distinct  and  different. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  idea  of  the  operation  of 
stimulants,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  various  modifications 
of  that  operation  as  it  is  determined  either  by  tije  circum- 
stances of  the  parts  of  the  body  to  which  they  are  im- 
mediately applied,  or  by  the  various  natures  of  the  sub- 
stances that  may  be  employed  to  act. 

In  the  first  place  we  shall  consider  them  as  they  are 
applied  to  organs  of  peculiar  sense,  which  are  excited  by 
the  impression  of  certain  matters  only ;  or  as  they  are 
I  applied  to  parts  which  have  a  sensibility  in  common  with 
j  the  whole  of  the  nervous  system,  and  when  their  effects 
are  modified  by  the  state  of  the  moving  fibres  in  the  parts 
adjoining. 

j  With  respect  to  the  whole  of  the  stimulants  applied  to 
i  the  organs  of  sense,  we  have  to  remark,  that  the  exercise 
\  of  sensation  is  in  general  a  stimulant  power,  and  is  a 
I  chief  means  of  supporting  the  mobility  of  the  living 
I  principle  in  the  nervous  system  ;  more  especially  in  what 
i  concerns  the  animal  functions. 

I  It  relates  also  to  all  the  cases  in  which  sensation  is  pro- 
i  duced,  to  remark,  that  the  effects  of  the  stin:iuius  seems  to 
be  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  the  impression  producing 
them.  As  a  certain  degree  of  this  is  on  njany  occasions 
necessary  to  render  them  pleasant  ;  so  in  proportion  to 
the  pleasure  arising  from  them,  their  stimulus  is  greater  i 
and  farther,  as  all  strong  impressions  give  pain,  so  in  pro- 
portion to  this  also,  they  are  more  strongly  stimulant. 

From  certain  other  circumstances  beside  that  of  force^ 
sensations  are  either  agreeable  or  disagreeable  ;  the  former 
being  always  stimulant;  the  latter  being,  as  I  judge^ 
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always  sedative,  or  perhaps  indirectly  stimulant,  as  ^'e 
have  explained  before. 

Of  particular  sensations,  those  of  light  and  noise  have 
their  stimulant  effects  in  proportion  to  their  force  ;  or 
sometimes  independent  of  that,  according  to  certain  cir- 
cumstances, rendering  them  more  agreeable. 

Odours  are  very  much  on  the  same  footing,  but  hav^ 
often  more  immediate  and  strong  effects  on  the  sensorium  ; 
and  to  explain  that,  it  may  be  observed,  that  with  respect 
to  other  parts  of  the  system,  the  medical  virtues  of  man/ 
substances  seems  to  depend  upon  their  odorous  parts; 
which  seems  to  point  out  their  particular  activity  with 
respect  to  the  nervous  system. 

Sapid  bodies  do  not  so  readily  or  powerfully  affect  the 
sensorium;  but  the  activity  of  sapid  substances  applied  to 
other  parts,  often  corresponds  with  the  force  of  their 
impressions  upon  the  tongue. 

In  considering  the  operation  of  substances  upon  th^ 
skin,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  effects  of 
impressions  applied  to  what  is  strictly  the  organs  of  sense, 
from  the  effects  of  impressions  made  upon  that  sensibility 
which  the  skin  has  in  common  with  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  nervous  system. 

It  seems  to  be  an  operation  on  the  nervous  papillae 
of  the  skin,  when  a  certain  gentle  undulatory  motion 
applied  to  the  skin  produces  a  sense  of  tickling,  which 
often  proves  stimulant.  It  is  also  chiefly  an  operation  not 
only  upon  the  same  organ,  but  partly  also  upon  that  of 
the  common  sensibility  ;  when  certain  substances  applied 
to  the  skin  produce  a  sense  of  itching,  which  is  always 
stimulant,  and  often  continues  till  it  produces  redness  and 
other  circumstances  of  inflammation. 

These  are  the  observations  which  I  can  make  on  the 
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action  of  stimulants  applied  to  organs  of  sense:  and  this 
in  general  is  to  be  remarked,  that  though  we  should  expect 
that  impressions  upon  these  organs  should  be  especially 
and  only  communicated  to  the  bmin,  and  although,  which 
is  truly  the  case  with  all  moderate  impressions,  exciting 
peculiar  sensations,  which  for  the  most  part  act  only  upon 
the  brain,  and  little  or  more  either  upon  the  organ 
itself,  or  upon  the  parts  immediately  adjoining  to  it ;  yet 
all  strong  impressions  seem  to  act  very  often  more  on  the 
neighbouring  parts  than  upon  the  brain  or  general  system 
depending  upon  it. 

The  action  upon  the  neighbouring  parts  seems  to  be 
especially  the  exciting  of  the  action  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  part  immediately  adjoining  to  the  organ  of  sense. 
Thus,  a  strong  light  excites  a  stronger  action  in  the 
numerous  blood-vessels  intermixed  with  the  nerves  of  the 
retina.  What  happens  in  the  ear  we  do  not  know  ;  but 
strong  odours  inflame  the  internal  membrane  of  the  nose, 
and  strong  and  painful  impressions  upon  the  tongue 
inflame  the  surface  of  it.  What  happens  on  the  skin  I 
have  mentioned  before ;  and  I  give  that  as  an  example  of 
the  action  of  stimulants,  both  on  parts  which  are  not 
organs  of  peculiar  sense,  and  on  those  which  have  only 
the  common  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system.  Such  are 
also  all  the  internal  surfaces,  in  which  therefore  we  perceive 
only  the  effects  of  stimulants  by  their  producing  inflam- 
mation on  their  surfaces. 

But  we  are  now  to  consider  the  operation  of  stimulants 
upon  the  parts  that  are  endued  only  with  the  sensibility 
that  is  in  common  to  the  whole  of  the  system  ;  and  we 
cannot  illustrate  this  better  than  by  marking  their  action 
upon  the  skin. 

When  certain  substances  are  applied  to  the  skin,  the 
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first  sensation  they  produce  is  that  of  heat  in  the  part ; 
and  commonly  at  the  same  time  some  redness  appears 
upon  the  surface,  which  I  take  to  be  a  mark  of  an 
operation  upon  the  blood-vessels  of  tlie  skin.  There  is 
frequently,  indeed,  at  the  same  tin^e,  a  sense  of  pricking 
pain  ;  yet  often  without  that,  the  efl'ect  cliiefly  consists 
in  an  increased  act  ion  of  the  vessels  n.entioned,  and  which 
according  ly  pioceeds  to  every  circumstance  of  inflam- 
mation, as  pa'n,  tumor,  blistering!,  suppuration,  and  gan- 
grena.  In  many  case;-^,  some  of  these  eflects  are  produced 
in  the  part,  without  their  being  communicated  to  the 
rest  of  the  system  ;  and  I  consider  them  therefore  as  an 
immediate  operation  upon  the  moving  fibres  of  the  vessels 
of  the  ^kin,  without  the  intervention  of  sensation  or  of  any 
action  of  the  brain.- 

It  is  indeed  irue,  tliat,  in  many  cases,  a  sensation  arises, 
and  that  a  stimuhis  is  communicated  to  the  brain,  and  the 
symptoms  of  its  increased  energy  as  a  preternatuiai  fre- 
quency of  pulse;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  an  inciease 
of  heat  over  the  whole  body  is  produced.  But  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  as  often  happening,  tliat  the  stimulus  com- 
inunicated  to  the  brain  is  not  in  projx  rtion  to  the  inflam- 
mation produced  in  the  part,  whieli  we  have  occasion 
frequently  to  observe  in  those  paralytic  cases  m  which  we 
apply  inflammatory  stimulants  to  particu'ar  parts. 

These  are  the  general  eflects  of  stimulants  on  the  parts 
to  which  they  are  immediately  applied ;  but  I  am  now  to 
mention  w^hat  is  a  very  important  particular  of  the  animal 
oeconomy,  which  is,  that  many  stimulants  have  little  effect 
on  the  parts  to  which  they  are  imn:iediate!y  applied,  but 
excite  motions  in  other,  and  sometimes  very  distant  parts 
of  the  body.  These  motions,  however,  have  commonly 
a  relation  to  the  parts  to  Vv/hich  the  stimulus  had  been 
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immediately  applied  ;  and  they  are  commonly  such  as 
are  suited  for  throwing  ofT the  stimulant  matter  from  those 
parts. 

Such  are  the  motions  of  sneezing,  hawking,  coughing, 
vomiting,  and  the  voiding  of  urine  and  faeces.  In  all  of 
these,  the  motions  are  excited  by  an  uneasy  or  painful 
impression  from  a  matter  apphed  to  certain  parts  ;  and  the 
motions  excited  are  manifestly  fitted  for  throwing  off  the 
irritated  matter  from  these  parts. 

These  phenomena  have  been  commonly  explained  upon 
the  supposition  of  a  certain  consent  of  nerves  l)etween  those 
of  the  parts  irritated  and  of  the  parts  acting  ;  but  no  par- 
ticular connection  of  nerves  can  be  found  that  will  account 
for  the  exciting  of  these  actions,  without  their  exciting  at 
the  same  time  many  others;  and  it  must  be  referred  to  an 
institution  of  Nature  which  we  cannot  explain,  and  can 
only  say,  that  the  motions  excited  are  suited  to  the 
general  purpose  of  Nature,  either  to  resist  and  avert  injuries 
from  external  causes  threatening  the  animal  oeconomy,  or 
to  produce  certain  actions  necessary  to  that  oeconomy. 
Of  the  latter  kind  are  the  evacuations  of  stool  and  urine ; 
and  of  the  former  are  the  other  motions  of  sneezing,  hawk- 
ing, coughing,  and  vomiting. 

In  illustration  of  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
same  actions  are  produced  by  stimuli  applied  to  very 
different  parts,  if  these  actions  are  suited  to  the  purpose, 
as  we  may  call  it,  of  these  different  parts.  Thus  a  full  m- 
spiration  and  a  concurring  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  is  produced  by  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  stomach, 
or  by  an  uneasy  sensation  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  by 
a  like  sensation  in  the  rectum. 

These  may  separately  excite  the  full  inspiration;  not 
therefore  from  any  particular  consent  of  nerves,  but 
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merely  from  its  being  necessary  to  the  purpose  of  Nature  : 
ftnd  accordingly  it  is  excited,  not  only  on  these  occasions, 
but  on  every  other  where  Nature  intends  a  strong  exertion 
of  strength,  to  which  a  full  inspiration  is  always  necessary. 

It  is  farther  to  be  remarked,  that  it  is  the  administration 
of  Nature  in  the  business  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  which 
not  only  excites  those  motions,  but  also  regulates  the  force 
•which  they  are  exerted  to  be  more  or  less,  according  as 
the  occasional  circumstances  may  require.  Thus,  a  sen- 
sation that  excites  to  an  evacuation  of  urine,  if  the  urinary 
bladder  be  full,  and  there  is  no  resistance  to  the  issuing  of 
the  urine,  the  inspiration  produced  will  be  to  a  very 
moderate  degree  only;  but  if  there  is  a  resistance  to 
the  evacuation  of  urine,  the  inspiration  and  other  con- 
current actions  are  excited  to  a  greater  degree  and  with 
greater  force. 

That  the  business  in  such  cases  is  directed  by  the  pur- 
pose of  the  oeconomy,  and  not  by  the  consent  of  nerves, 
appears  further  from  hence,  that  is  not  one  set  of  actions, 
all  of  them  constantly  excited  by  the  same  stimulus,  but 
more  or  fewer,  according  to  the  strength  of  effort  that  is 
necessary.  Thus,  the  sensation  exciting  an  evacuation 
by  stool,  according  to  the  force  on  that  occasion  to  be 
exerted,  produces  the  action  of  more  or  fewer  parts  of  the 
body.  Not  only  a  very  full  inspiration  and  a  strong 
contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  are  produced,  but  a 
contraction,  in  order  to  a  general  tension,  takes  place  in 
almost  every  muscular  fibre  of  the  body.  The  fists  are 
clenched,  or  the  hands  grasp  some  fixed  body  very  firmly  ; 
and  even  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks  are  often  very  strongly 
contracted. 

There  may  seem  to  be  some  mystery  in  all  this  ;  but  no 
body  will  be  stumbled  with  respect  to  this  part  of  the 
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animal  oeconomy  who  considers  the  ordinary  operation  of 
the  will.  This  does  not  directly  or  consciously  direct  the 
action  of  any  ])articuiar  muscle;  (kit  willing  only  an  end 
and  purpose,  the  muscles  fitted  to  execute  or  produce 
tliis  end  are  immediately  brought  into  action. 

The  actions  we  have  mentioned  are  the  effects  of  stimuli, 
which  we  suppose  to  be  powers  exciting  the  motion  of  the 
nervous  power  ;  and  though  the  effects  are  determined  by 
the  will  or  propensity,  we  still  suppose  the  general  power 
of  the  substance  acting,  and  are  therefore  what  we  call 
direct  stimulants.  It  is  now,  however,  to  be  remarked, 
that  there  are  motions  excited  in  the  body  without  the 
apphcation  of  such  stimulants,  and  by  circumstances  of 
a  contrary  kind  ;  that  is,  merely  by  a  sense  of  difticulty 
of  resistance,  or  of  debility,  in  the  exercise  of  functions. 

Thus,  sighing  manifestly  arises  from  a  sense  of  difficulty 
in  the  transmission  of  the  blood  through  the  vessels  of  the 
lungs.  Coughing  often  arises  from  the  same  sensation, 
without  any  direct  stimulus  applied  to  any  particular  part 
of  them.  Vomiting  often  arises  merely  from  a  sense  of 
debility,  as  when  it  accompanies  a  syncope,  from  causes 
which  cannot  be  supposed  to  operate  directly  upon  the 
stomach  ;  and  the  vomitings  so  frequently  produced  by 
riarcotics,  seems  to  me  to  be  more  properly  explained  by  a 
sense  of  the  debility  induced  by  them,  than  by  their  afford- 
ing any  direct  stimulus.  We  explain  in  the  same  manner 
the  yawning  and  stretching  which  occurs  to  persons  com- 
ing out  of  sleep,  and  on  some  other  occasions,  when  no 
other  cause  can  be  supposed  than  a  sense  of  some  difficulty 
in  the  exertion  of  voluntary  motions. 

These  yeem  to  afford  unquestionable  proofs  of  a  power 
in  the  animal  oeconomy,  to  obviate  and  correct  certain 
deviations  from  the  standard  of  health ;  and  both  these, 
with  the  instances  given  above  of  direct  stimuli  producing 
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motion  suited  to  throw  off  matters  applied  which  give 
pain  and  uneasiness,  or  that  may  prove  noxious  to  the 
system,  concur  in  shewing,  that  there  is  in  the  animal 
CEcoDoiny  a  power  to  obviate  ernd  correct,  in  a  certain 
degree,  every  thing  not  suited  to  the  lieah  h  of  the  ceconomy, 
and  which  has  properly  enough  been  named  the  Vis 
Natur2e  Conservatrix  et  Medicatrix. 

After  so  many  evident  instances  of  this,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  of  the  like  powers  taking  place  also  in  the  more 
obscure  internal  parts,  in  many  cases  of  disease  which 
are  spontaneously  cured  by  the  operations  of  Nature  ;  or  in 
other  words,  by  the  spontaneous  powers  of  the  animal 
(economy,  and  particularly  tliat  the  state  of  the  circulation 
is  often  regulated  so  as  to  be  excited  to  a  stronger  action, 
merely  by  the  occurrence  of  resistaiice  or  debility.  Alt 
this  particularly  applies  to  render  it  piobable,  that  the 
effect  of  sedatives,  exciting  the  action  of  the  system,  either 
in  general,  or  of  particular  parts,  may  be  explained  entirely 
by  their  being  effects  of  a  vis  medicatrix  NaturiE,  obviating 
injuries  which  threaten  the  whole  system  or  particular 
parts:  and  to  finish  this  subject,  nothing  can  better  shew 
that  active  powers  can  be  excited  merely  by  a  sense  of 
debility,  than  this,  that  a  stimuius  accustomed  to  support 
the  activity  of  the  system,  happening  to  be  withdrawn, 
the  sense  of  debility  thence  arising  produces  various  actions 
in  the  system,  or  in  particulcir  parts.  All  these  means  of 
exciting  the  action  of  the  system,  or  of  particular  parts, 
we  name  Indirect  Stimulants,  as  has  been  explained  beibre. 

After  thus  mentioning  the  operation  of  stimulants,  as 
chiefly  applied  to  external  parts,  we  proceed  to  consider 
their  application  to  the  internal;  and  which  is  especially 
by  their  being  taken  into  the  stomach.  Here  they  may 
operate,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  moving  fibres  of  the 
stomach  itself,  exciting  their  action  for  the  purposes  of 
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digestion  ;  or  to  an  higher  degree,  for  exciting  vomiting, 
which  we  shall  consider  hereafter  under  the  head  of 
Evacuations  :  or,  in  the  second  place,  stinaulants  may  act 
on  tiie  stomach  as  a  peculiar  organ  of  sense.  Here  it  is 
surely  needless  to  say  how  readily  and  constantly  all 
impressions  made  upon  the  stomach  are  communicated  to 
other  parts  of  the  system,  and  particularly  to  the  origin  of 
the  nerves. 

The  operation  of  stimulants  taken  into  the  stomach  is 
not  always  exhausted  there  ;  for  they  are  often  carried  on, 
very  much  unchanged,  into  the  intestines ;  and  there  also 
operate,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  fibres  of  the  intestines 
analogous  to  the  like  operations  upon  the  stomach.  They 
increase  and  render  more  steady  the  action  of  the  moving 
fibres  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  th-At  the  stimulant  power  from 
the  intestines,  as  well  as  from  the  stomach,  may  be  com- 
municated to  the  brain,  though  it  is  probable  that  the 
stomach  is  endowed  with  more  sensibility  suited  to  this 
purpose. 

As  many  of  our  stimulants  are  very  little  changed  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  so  they  are  carried  with  their  entire 
power  into  the  blood-vessels ;  and  we  are  therefore  to 
consider  what  may  be  their  operation  there.  We  judge 
it  to  be  very  little  ;  1st,  Because  they  are  there  necessarily 
diffused  in  a  great  quantity  of  liquid,  which  must  very 
much  weaken,  if  not  entirely  destroy,  their  operation. 
2dly,  Because  they  are  there  involved  in  a  quantity  of 
viscid  fluid  ;  such  as  we  know,  in  all  cases,  to  weaken  the 
action  of  stimulants.  And,  lastly,  Because  we  believe  the 
internal  surface  of  the  blood-vessels  to  have  very  little 
sensibility,  and  therefore  little  liable  to  be  afiected  by  weak 
impressions.  From  all  these  considerations,  we  consider 
the  operation  of  stimulants,  taken  in  by  the  mouth,  to  be 
in  the  blood-vessels  very  little;  and  know  of  no  observation 
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or  experiment  tbat  leads  us  to  tiiink  otherwise.  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  any  sucli  dfects  as  have  been  supposed  can 
be  better  explained  by  their  operation  on  the  stomach  and 
brain. 

We  still,  however,  know  that  many  stimulant  matters 
are  carried  into  the  biood-ves-els,  and  are  carried  off' by 
several  excretions*:  and  as  we  may  justly  impute  their 
inert  state  in  tlie  blood-vessels  to  their  being  there  extremely 
diffused  ;  so,  when  they  are  again  accumulated,  and  as  it 
were  concentrated  in  the  secretory  organs,  they  may  there 
operate  in  promoting  the  different  secretions. 

Having  now  considered  the  operation  of  stimulants  in 
general,  I  have  only  to  conclude  the  subject  with  mention- 
ing, that  with  regard  to  all  of  them,  they  are  subject  to 
the  laws  of  custom  ;  and  chat,  therefore,  considered  as 
impressions,  their  power  by  repetition  is  constantly 
dimiijished ;  but  that,  considered  in  their  effects,  the 
acttens  produced  by  the  repetition  may  become  more 
readily  excited,  and  thereby  the  power  of  stimulants  may 
seem  to  be  increased. 

Opi?xmf  and  Alcohol. 

Opium  and  Alcohol  increase  all  the  secretions  and 

*  As  when  strangury  is  produced. 

f  Purified  Opium. — -Thi?  concrete  gum  resinous  inspissated  juice,  de- 
rived from  the  Papaver  Somniferum,  is  brought  from  the  Levant  in  fiat 
round  casks,  covered  with  leaves,  to  prevent  their  adhesion  ;  therefore  is 
necessarily  cleansed  from  those  foreign  matters  by  solution  and  eolation. 
It  contains  a  resin,  essential  oil,  a  principle  of  odour,  and  a  soapy  extract ; 
is  of  a  darkish  brown  colour,  and  yields  a  faint  smell  and  a  bitterish 
taste.  Opium  is  a  very  powerful  remedy,  and  is  a  principal  ingredient 
in  many  officinal  compositions.  It  mitigates  pain,  procures  sleep,  allays 
irritability  and  spasm,  and  promotes  perspiration ;  particularly  when 
jf)ined  with  camphor,  ipecacuanha,  or  some  medicine  of  the  diaphoretic 
class. 

This  valuable  drug  will  not  agree  with  every  constitution  j  it  shoui'i 
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tabsorptions*.  The  increase  of  the  secretion  of  sensorial 
powerappearsfrom  the  violent  exertions  of  drunken  people; 


therefore  be  administered  with  caution  to  those  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  it.  The  general  dose  is  from  half  a  grain  to  1  or  2  grains,  and  may  be 
repeated  or  increased  at  proper  intervals,in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  pain 
or  spasmodic  affection.  The  operation  of  a  moderate  dose  is  supposed 
to  continue  about  six  hours  5  but  in  ease  of  an  increased  painful  spasm, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  second  dose  in  two  or  three  hours  time.  It 
is  soluble  in  every  menstruum,  but  most  so  in  })roof  spirit,  which  is  allow- 
ed to  dissolve  three-fourths  of  dried  opium.  The  best  mode  of  exhibit- 
ing it  is  in  that  of  a  pill  with  an  equal  quantity  of  hard  soap,  which 
divides  its  substance,  and  renders  it  more  readily  soluble  in  the  stomach, 
and  consequently  quicker  in  its  eflFect.  The  form  of  a  waiery  solution  i* 
also  an  eligible  mode  of  giving  opium. 

*  Highly  Rectified  Spirit. — The  kali,  or  alkaline  srvlt,  imbibes  the  re- 
maining phlegm,  and  the  disagreeable  unctuous  matter  of  the  spirit,  and 
carries  them  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  A  few  particles  of  the 
kali  will  be  apt  to  rise,  which  may  be  prevented  by  adding  a  small  piece 
of  burnt  alum,  the  acid  of  which  unites  with  the  ka5i,  ar.d  forms  a 
vitriolated  kali,  which  remains  in  the  cucurbit.  The  true  specific  gravity 
of  alcohol  is,  to  that  of  distilled  water  as  815  to  10,00;  whereas  that  of 
rectified  spirit  is,  as  835  to  1000. 

Rectified  Spirit  of  Wine  contains  in  100  parts  95  of  alcohol  and  5  of 
phlegm,  and  a  pound  by  measure  should  weigh  13  oz.  Rectified  spirits 
are  applied  as  menstrua,  to  extract  the  virtues  of  medicines,  are  the  same 
from  whatever  subjects  they  are  obtained,  are  separable  from  aqueous 
fluids  by  a  heat  less  than  boiling  water,  and  dissolve  essential  oils  \  but 
expressed  oils  sink  in  them. 

Spiritus  Vinosus  Gallicus,  or  the  vinous  spirit,  called  brandy,  properly 
diluted,  and  eccasionally  taken,  is  a  pleasant  useful  cordial,  but  when 
habitually  drunk,  will  surely  prove  a  destructive  poison.  Applied  by 
itself,  or  moderately  diluted  with  water,  it  dissipates  the  heat  from  in- 
flamed parts  without  repelling  the  humour,  which  is  not  always  the  ease 
with  Goulard  water. 

Spiritus  F'inosus  Jt^nwior.— -Proof  spirit  contains  55  parts  of  alcohol,  and 
45  of  distilled  water  in  100  parts,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  as  930  to  1000 
of  distilled  water.  That  which  is  prepared  with  rectified  spirit  and 
distilled  water,  is  a  more  pure  and  certain  menstruum  than  tlit-  proof  spirit, 
which  is  drawn  from  various  fermented  liquors.  Each  of  these  spirits  is 
deiiominat^rd  alcohol  iu  the  New  Nomenclatnre, 
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the  secretion  of  sweat  is  more  certainly  excited  by  opium 
or  wine  than  by  any  other  medicine  ;  and  the  increase  of 
general  heat,  which  these  drugs  produce,  is  an  evidence 
of  their  effect  in  promoting  all  the  secretions  ;  since  an 
increase  of  secretion  is  always  attended  with  increase  of 
heat  in  the  part,  as  in  hepatic  and  other  inflammations. 

But  as  they  at  the  same  time  promote  absorption  ;  those 
fluids  which  are  secreted  into  receptacles,  as  the  urine, 
bile,  intestinal,  and  pulmonary  mucus,  have  again  their 
thinner  parts  absorbed  ;  and  hence,  though  the  quantity  of 
secreted  fluid  was  increased,  yet  as  the  absorption  was  also 
increased,  the  exertion  from  these  receptacles  is  lessened  ; 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  deeper  coloured  or  of  thicker 
consistence,  as  the  urine,  ulvine  faeces,  and  pulmonaiy  mu- 
cus. Whereas  the  perspiration  being  secreted  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  is  visible  in  its  increased  quantity  before 
it  can  be  reabsorbed  ;  whence  arises  that  erroneous  opinion, 
that  opium  increases  the  cutaneous  secretion,  and  lessens 
all  the  others. 

It  must,  however,  be  noted,  that  after  evacuations, 
opium  seems  to  promote  the  absorptions  more  than  the 
secretions  ;  if  you  except  that  of  the  sensorial  power  in  the 
brain,  which  probably  suffers  no  absorption. 

In  ulcers  the  matter  is  thickened  by  the  exhibition  of 
opium  from  the  increased  absorption  of  the  thinner  parts  of 
it;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  secretion,  including 
the  part  which  is  absorbed,  is  increased ;  and  hence  new 
fibres  are  secreted  along  with  the  matter,  and  the  ulcer 
fills  with  new  granulations  of  flesh.  But  as  no  ulcer  can 
heal  till  it  ceases  to  discharge;  that  is,  till  absorption  be- 
comes as  great  as  the  excretion  ;  those  medicines  whicli 
])3omote  absorption  only,  are  more  advantageous  for  the 
healing  an  ulcer  after  it  is  filled  with  new  flesh  ;  as  the 
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Peruvian  bark  internally;  wilh  bandages  and  solutions  of 
lead  'externally. 

There  are  many  pains  which  originate  from  a  want  of 
due  motion  in  the  part,  as  those  occasioned  by  cold  ;  and 
all  those  pains  which  are  attended  with  cold  extremities, 
are  generally  termed  nervous.  These  are  relieved  by 
whatever  excites  the  part  into  its  proper  actions,  and 
hence  by  opium  and  alcohol ;  which  are  the  most  univer- 
sal stimulants  we  are  accjuainted  with.  In  these  cases  the 
effect  of  opium  is  produced,  as  soon  as  the  body  becomes 
generally  warm  ;  and  a  degree  of  intoxication  or  sleep  fol- 
lows the  cessation  of  the  pain. 

These  nervous  pains  (as  they  are  called)  frequently  re- 
turn at  certain  periods  of  time,  and  are  also  frequently  suc- 
ceeded by  convulsions;  in  these  cases,  if  opium  removes 
the  pain,  the  convulsions  do  not  come  on.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  best  to  exhibit  it  gradually,  as  a  grain  every  hour, 
or  half  hour,  till  it  intoxicates.  Here  it  must  be  noted, 
that  a  much  less  quantity  will  prevent  the  periods  of  these 
cold  pains,  than  is  necessary  lo  relieve  them  after  their 
access  ;  as  a  grain  and  half  of  opium  given  an  hour  before 
the  expected  paroxysm,  will  prevent  the  cold  fit  of  an  in- 
termittent fever,  but  will  not  soon  remove  it  when  it  is 
already  formed.  For,  in  the  former  case,  the  usual  or 
healthy  associations  or  catenations  of  motion  favour  the 
effect  of  the  medicine ;  in  the  latter  case  these  associations 
or  catenations  are  disordered,  or  interrupted,  and  new 
ones  are  formed,  which  so  far  counteract  the  eil'ect  of  the 
medicine. 

When  opium  has  been  required  in  large  doses  to  ease  or 
prevent  convulsions,  some  have  advised  the  patient  to 
admit  the  use  of  wine,  as  a  greater  quantity  of  opium 
might  then  be  exhibited  ;  and  as  opium  seems  to  increase 
absorption  more,  and  secretion  less,  than  vinous  spirit,  it 
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may  in  some  cases  be  useful  to  exchange  one  for  the  other; 
as  in  diseases  attended  with  too  great  evacuation,  as  diar- 
rhoea, and  catarrh,  opium  may  be  preferable  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, in  tetanus,  or  locked-jaw,  where  inflammation  of  the 
system  might  be  of  service,  wine  may  be  preferable  to 
opium.  I  have  generally  observed,  that  a  mixture  of  spirit 
of  wine  and  warm  water,  given  alternately  with  the  doses 
of  opium,  has  soonest  and  most  certainly  produced  that 
degree  of  intoxication  which  was  necessary  to  relieve  the 
patient  in  the  epilepsia  dolorifica  of  Dr.  Darwin. 

There  is  likewise  vsome  relief  given  by  opium  to  inflam- 
matory pains,  or  those  from  excess  of  motion  in  the 
affected  part ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  this  relief  from 
the  pains,  and  the  sleep  which  it  occasions,  does  not  occur 
till  some  hours  after  the  exhibition  of  the  opium.  This 
requires  to  be  explained  ;  after  the  stimulus  of  opium  or  of 
alcohol  ceases,  as  after  common  drunkenness,  a  consequent 
torpor  comes  on  ;  and  the, whole  habit  becomes  less  irrita- 
ble by  the  natural  stimuli.  Hence  the  head-aches,  sickness, 
and  languor,  on  the  next  day  after  intoxication,  with  cold 
skin,  and  general  debility.  Now  in  pains  from  excess  of 
motion,  called  inflammatory  pains,  when  opium  is  given, 
the  pain  is  not  relieved  till  the  debility  comes  on  after  the 
stimulus  ceases  to  act;  but  then,  after  the  greater  stimulus 
of  the  opium  has  exhausted  much  of  the  sensorial  power  ; 
the  less  stimulus,  which  before  caused  the  pain,  does  not 
now  excite  the  part  into  unnatural  action. 

In  these  cases  the  stimulus  of  the  opium  first  increases 
the  pain  ;  and  it  sometimes  happens,  that  so  great  a  torpor 
follows,  as  to  produce  the  death  or  mortification  of  the 
aflccted  part ;  whence  the  danger  of  giving  opium  in 
inflammatory  diseases,  especially  in  inflammation  of  the 
bowels ;  but  in  general  the  pain  returns  with  its  former 
violence,  when  the  torpor  above-mentioned  ceases.  Hence 
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these  pains,  attended  with  inflammation,  are  best  relieved 
by  copious  venesection,  other  evacuations,  and  the  class 
of  medicines  called  sedatives,  before  explained. 

These  pains,  from  excess  of  motion,  are  attended  with 
increased  heat  of  the  whole,  or  of  the  affected  part,  and  a 
strong  quick  pulse ;  the  pains  from  defect  of  motion  are 
attended  with  cold  extremities,  and  a  weak  pulse :  which 
is  also  generally  more  frequent  than  natural,  but  not 
always  so. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  a  frequent  repetition  of  the 
use  of  this  class  of  medicines  so  habituates  the  body  to 
their  stimulus,  that  their  dose  may  gradually  be  increased 
to  an  astonishing  quantity,  such  as  otherwise  would  in- 
stantly destroy  life ;  as  is  frequently  seen  in  those  who 
accustom  themselves  to  the  daily  use  of  alcohol  and  opium ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  these  unfortunate  people  become 
diseased  as  soon  as  they  omit  their  usual  potations;  and 
that  the  consequent  gout,  dropsy,  palsy,  or  pimpled  face, 
occur  from  the  debility  occasioned  from  the  want  of  accus- 
tomed stimulus,  or  to  some  change  in  the  contractile 
fibres,  which  requires  the  continuance  or  increase  of  it. 

This  is  entirely  an  artificial  substance,  formed  by  a  com- 
bination of  alcohol  with  a  concentrated  acid.  For  a  long 
time  we  were  acquainted  with  it  as  formed  with  the  vitri- 
olic acid  only ;  but  we  have  since  learned,  that  not  only 
the  other  fossil  acids  of  nitre  and  sea-salt,  but  that  also  the 
vegetable  acid,  may  be  managed  so  as  to  form  an  aether,  or 
an  oil  of  great  volatility.  Although  we  are  only  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  vitriolic  aether,  all  of  these  formed  of 
the  other  acids  seem  to  be  endued  with  the  same  antispas- 
modic power;  and  how  far  this  is  anywise  different  in 
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the  different  species,  is  not  yet  properly  ascertained.  They 
are  employed  in  all  spasmodic  affections,  whether  of  the 
whole  system  or  of  the  alimentary  canal;  and  the  suddenness 
with  which  they  are  diffused,  gives  them  great  advantages. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  formula : 

R.  Mihew  vitriol. — Spir.  junip.  com  p.  aa,  unc.  h — 
Mist,  camphor,  unc.  7. — Pulv.  gum.  arab.  dr.  2. — Ft.  Mist, 
cap.  coch.  larg.  %  2d  a.  quaque  hora. 

That  is,  take  of  vitriolated  sether. — Compound  spirit  of 
juniper,  equal  parts,  half  an  ounce. — Camphorated  mix- 
ture, seven  ounces.-— Powder  of  gum  arable,  two  drachms. 
For  a  mixture  of  which  take  two  large  table  spoonfuls  every 
two  hours. 

Cantharides. 

The  acrimony  of  this  insect,  and,  when  applied  to  the 
skin,  its  inflammatory  nature,  which  may  be  readily  carried 
so  far  as  to  raise  a  blister,  is  well  known  to  all  the  world  ; 
and  the  effects  of  its  rubefacient  and  blistering  powers,  in 
the  cure  of  many  diseases,  are  known  to  every  practitioner. 
These  effects,  however,  are  not  to  be  taken  notice  of  here. 
It  is  only  the  powers  of  the  cantharides,  when  taken  into 
the  body,  and  employed  as  an  internal  medicine,  that  I  am 
to  consider. 

The  cantharides  taken  internally,  whether  in  substance 
or  in  solution,  if  in  a  certain  quantity,  they  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  stimulant  and  heating  substance ;  and  I  have 
had  occasion  to  know  them,  taken  in  large  quantity,  to 
have  excited  violent  pains  in  the  stomach,  and  a  feverish 
state  over  the  whole  body. 

The  cantharides,  however,  seems  to  act  only  in'a  concen- 
trated state  ;  for  taken  in  moderate  quantity,  it  is  so  much 
diffused  in  the  fluids,  both  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  in 
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the  mass  of  blood,  that  it  seldom  shews  any  effects  on  the 
general  system.  But  this  seems  to  be  almost  peculiar  to 
this  substance,  that,  given  even  in  moderate  quantity,  it 
very  readily  passes  to  the  kidneys ;  and  being  thus  in  a 
concentrated  state  when  carried  on  to  the  bladder,  they 
give  a  considerable  irritation  and  inflammation  to  the  nepk 
of  it,  in  consequence  of  which  a  frequent  stimulus  to  the 
voiding  of  urine,  and  a  painful  difficulty  in  the  voiding  of 
it;  symptoms  which  are  very  well  known  to  every  medical 
man  under  the  title  of  Stranguary,  are  produced. 

From  the  effects  mentioned,  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that 
the  substance  of  the  cantharides  goes  to  the  kidneys  ;  and 
it  is  with  much  probability  supposed,  that  such  a  stimu- 
lus applied  there  must  promote  the  secretion  of  urine.  This 
effect,  however,  does  not  always  in  fact  appear ;  and  Dr. 
Carmichael  Smith  asserts,  that  in  his  frequent  exhibitions 
of  the  tincture  of  cantharides,  he  never  once  observed  the 
secretion  of  urine  increased.  In  many  instances  of  stran- 
guary,  produced  by  the  application  or  exhibition  of  cantha- 
rides, I  have  not  found,  though  I  have  often  enquired  after 
it,  the  quantity  of  urine  sensibly  increased.  And  however 
it  may  be  explained,  though  the  substance  of  cantharides 
operates  often  upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  at  the  same  time  it  operates  upon  the  kidneys  ; 
as,  along  with  the  stranguary  so  often  occurring,  I  have 
never  met  with  pains  in  the  back,  or  other  marks  of  an 
affection  of  the  kidneys. 

From  these  observations,  it  may  be  doubted  if  cantha- 
rides have  properly  any  diuretic  power  ;  but  the  authority 
of  the  late  eminent  and  learned  Werlhof  cannot  be  declined. 
In  the  Commercium  Literarium  Norimhergense^  Werlhof 
gives  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  diuretic  power  of  can- 
tharides, and  informs  us,  that  he  had  frequently  expe- 
rienced the  same  in  dropsy  and  other  diseases  ;  and  upon 
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such  an  authority  I  can  no  longer  doubt  of  the  power  kf 
question. 

It,  however,  may  be  considered,  whether  the  obtaining 
the  diuretic  effects  of  cantharides  may  not  depend  upon 
that  administration  of  them  which  Werlhof  employed. 
He  gave  a  grain  of  powdered  cantharides  for  a  dose,  and 
repeated  this  every  four  hours ;  and  it  was  only  after  the 
third  dose  that  a  suppression  of  urine,  of  many  days  stand- 
ing, began  to  yield  ;  and  I  will  give  the  rest  of  what 
relates  to  this  subject  in  his  own  words,  Operum,  p.  699. 

Post  tertium  granum  fluere  urina  parum  grumos  san- 
guinolenta,  dein  pituitosa,  tandem  limpida  coepit,  cum 
dysuria.  Continuavi,  quia  symptomata  cetera  statim  miti- 
gata  sunt,  medicamini's  usum,  ad  unam  usque  dosin:  quo 
facto  magis  magisque,  et  tandem  largissime  ad  plures  indies 
mensuras  sinefebre,  dolore,  prodiit  urina  limpida,  imminu- 
tis  symptomatis  omnibus,  sensimque  sola  ejus  remedii 
vsE^E^yia,  convaluit  homo,  jamque  sanus  vivit." 

Cantharides  have  been  frequently  employed  in  the  cure 
of  cutaneous  diseases,  and  are  for  this  particularly  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Mead  ;  and  as  they  may  justly  be  supposed 
to  pass  by  perspiration  as  well  as  by  urine,  the  instances 
given  of  their  utility  may  be  very  true.  My  learned  friend, 
Dr.  Carmichael  Smith,  amongst  other  attempts  which  lie 
thought  of  for  the  cure  of  cutaneous  diseases,  very  pro- 
})erly  thouglit  of  trying  the  cantharides.  In  one  case  they 
proved  a  remedy  ;  but  in  some  others,  though  given  in 
large  quantities,  they  entirely  failed  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,, 
the  experiment  has  not  been  prosecuted  farther. 

This  is  an  excellent  liniment : 

R.  Linim.  sapon  comp.  unc  11.— Tinct.  cantharid.  unci. 
' — Ft.  Linimentum,  quo  pars  dolens  fricetur  sing.  noct. 

That  is,  take  of  the  compound  soap  liniment,  an  ounce 
and  a  half. — Tincture  of  cantharides,  half  announce.— For  a 
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liniment,  with  which  the  painful  part  is  to  be  rubbed  every 

day. 

Raphanus  Rusticanus. 

Horse'RadisL— 'The  root  of  this  only  is  employed  ;  and 
it  affords  one  of  the  most  acrid  substances  of  this  order, 
and  therefore  proves  a  powerful  stimulant,  whether  ex- 
ternally or  internally  employed.  Externally,  it  rea- 
dily inflames  the  skin,  and  proves  a  rubefacient  that  may 
be  employed  with  advantage  in  palsy  and  rheumatism ; 
and  if  its  application  be  longer  continued,  it  brings  on  a 
blistering,  with  the  effect  I  formerly  mentioned. 

Taken  internally,  I  have  said  in  what  manner  its  stimu- 
lant power  in  the  fauces  may  be  managed  for  the  cure  of 
hoarseness.  Received  into  the  stomach,  it  stimulates  this, 
and  promotes  digestion,  and  therefore  is  properly  employed 
as  a  condiment  with  our  animal  food.  If  it  be  infused  in 
water,  and  a  portion  of  this  infusion  be  taken  with  a  large 
draught  of  warm  water,  it  readily  proves  emetic,  and  may 
either  be  employed  by  itself  to  excite  vomiting,  or  to  assist 
the  operation  of  other  emetics. 

Infused  in  wine,  and  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  proves 
stimulant  to  the  nervous  system,  and  is  thereby  useful  in 
palsy;  and  if  employed  in  large  quantity,  it  proves  heating 
to  the  whole  body  ;  and  hereby  it  proves  often  useful  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  whether  arising  from  scurvy  or  other 
causes.  Bergius  has  given  us  a  particular  method  of  exhi- 
biting this  root,  which  is  by  cutting  it  down,  without 
bruising,  into  very  small  pieces;  and  these,  if  swallowed 
without  chewing,  may  be  taken  down  in  large  quantity,  to 
that  of  a  table  spoonful ;  and  the  author  alleges,  that  in 
this  way,  taken  every  morning,  for  a  month  together,  this 
root  has  been  extremely  useful  in  arthritic  cases ;  which^ 
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however,  I  suppose  to  have  been  of  the  chronic  rheum^tli 
kind. 

It  would  seem,  that  in  this  manner  employed,  analagous 
to  the  use  of  unbruised  mustard-seed,  it  gives  out  in  the 
stomach  its  subtle  volatile  parts,  that  stimulate  consider- 
ably without  inflaming.  The  matter  of  horse-radish,  like 
the  same  matter  of  the  other,  siliquose  plants,  carried  into 
the  blood-vessels,  passes  readily  to  the  kidneys,  and  proves 
a  powerful  diuretic,  and  is  therefore  useful  in  dropsy  ;  and 
we  need  not  say,  that  in  this  manner,  by  promoting  both 
urine  and  perspiration,  it  has  been  long  known  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  antiscorbutics. 

Sino^pis. 

Mustard. — The  seeds  of  this  are  the  part  only  employed ; 
and  it  has  been  common,  for  the  purpose  of  medicine,  to 
distinguish  two  kinds  of  it,  the  Sinapis  Nigra  and  the 
Sinapis  Alba  :  which,  though  they  seem  to  be  different  spe- 
cies, hardly  differ  in  their  sensible  quahties,  and  for  every 
purpose  may  be  indifferently  used. 

This  seed  contains  a  volatile  part  very  pungent  to  the 
smell  and  taste.  Treated  by  distillation  with  water,  it 
gives  out  an  essential  oil,  which  discovers  the  same  acri- 
mony  that  is  found  in  the  whole  substance,  and  shews  that 
the  acrimony  of  this  depends  upon  that.  The  same  sub* 
stance  contains  also  a  portion  of  mild  oil,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  expression  from  the  powdered  seed  : 
and  when  this  is  done,  the  acrid  and  active  parts  are 
found  in  the  paste  that  remains  after  theexpresssion  of  the 
mild  oil. 

In  these  seeds  there  is  a  large  portion  of  farinaceous  mat- 
ter, capable  of  fermentation,  under  which  the  volatile  oil  is 
more  evolved,  and  shews  its  activity  more  readily  ;  hence 
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ut  is  that  the  fresh  powder  shews  little  pungency,  and  a 
good  deal  of  bitterness;  whereas,  when  it  has  been 
moistened  with  vinegar,  and  set  by  for  a  day,  it  becomes 
considerably  more  acrid,  as  is  well  known  to  those  who 
prepare  mustard  for  the  use  of  the  table.  This  applies 
also  particularly  to  its  external  use.  Mustard,  any  how 
moistened  and  applied  to  the  skin,  will  become  in  time 
rubefacient  and  blistering ;  but  as  prepared  for  the  table,  it 
is  more  immediately  active  than  the  fresh  powder ;  and 
therefore  we  have  done  improperly  in  ordering  the  fresh 
powdered  mustard  in  our  sinapisms,  as  the  table-mustard 
would  be  much  more  quickly  effectual. 

Mustard  thus  applied  external^,  has  all  the  powers  of 
the  horse-radish  mentioned  in  the  last  article;  and  I  am 
much  surprised  that  the  learned  Professor  Murray  should 
assert,  that  mustard  stimulates  the  system  less  than  the 
ordinary  vesicatories ;  that  is,  as  I  suppose,  than  cantha- 
rides ;  but  to  me  the  business  seems  quite  otherwise. 
Mustard,  in  its  powdered  state,  taken  internally,  has  all  the 
powers  and  effects  of  the  other  siliquosae ;  but  they  are 
here  more  active  and  powerful  than  in  almost  any  other, 
except  it  may  be  the  raphanus  rusticanus  last  treated  of. 

A  practice,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  first  begun  in  this  city, 
about  fifty  years  ago,  has  been  since  very  frequent  It 
consists  in  giving  the  mustard-seed  entire  and  unbruised, 
to  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce,  or  as  much  as  an  ordinary 
table-spoon  will  contain.  This  does  not  prove  heating 
in  the  stomach  ;  but  stimulates  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
commonly  proves  laxative,  or  at  least  supports  the  usual 
daily  excretion. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  formula  ; 

R.  Sinap.  sem.  contus  — Raphan.  rust,  incis.  aa,  dr.  (5.— 
Aq.  fervent,  lb.  1. — Macera  in  vase  operto  et  liquorem  cola, 
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cui  addantur  spir.  pimento,  unc.  2. — Sumantur  coch.  larg. 
3,  bis  terve  indies. 

That  is,  take  of  bruised  mustard  seeds. — Sliced  horse- 
radish, equal  quantities,  six  drachms. — Boiling  water,  a 
pint.-— Macerate  in  a  close  vessel,  and  strain  off. — To 
which  add  six  ounces  of  pimento. — Let  three  table-spoon- 
fuls be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Allium  Sativum. 

The  medicinal  qualities  of  garlic  are  very  considerable  ; 
and  I  take  notice  of  them  first,  as  they  are  externally  ap- 
plied. Garlic  bruised  and  applied  to  the  skin  readily  in- 
flames it ;  and  applied  for  some  time  will  raise  a  blister,  as 
we  have  said  of  mustard  and  horse-radish ;  but  the  effects 
of  the  blistering  are  not  so  permanent  nor  so  slow  in  heal- 
ing from  the  garlic  as  from  the  siliquosae.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  a  question,  whether  the  very  diffusable  nature  of 
the  garhc  may  not  in  some  cases  give  a  more  immediate 
and  considerable  stimulus  to  the  whole  system  than  the 
siliquous  substances  do? 

Garlic,  taken  into  the  stomach,  seems  to  stimulate  this 
organ  and  favour  digestion,  and  may  therefore  be  consi- 
dered as  an  useful  condiment  for  our  food  :  but  both  its 
odour  and  taste  are  so  disagreeable  to  many  persons,  that 
in  many  cases  they  are  inadmissible ;  but,  as  in  warm 
climates,  it  is  said  to  be  much  milder,  both  in  smell  and 
taste,  it  may  in  these  be  more  frequently  and  largely- 
employed. 

Even  in  its  most  acrid  state,  it  is  admitted  into  many  of 
our  sauces  in  small  proportion.  Its  diffusable  odour  is 
very  readily  and  largely  communicated  to  the  air  of  the 
stomach ;  and  therefore  affects  not  only  the  eructationSj  but 
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even  the  ordinary  exhalations,  pretty  constantly  arising 
from  that  organ.  It  is  thereby  often  disagreeable  to  the 
persons  who  have  eaten  it,  and  more  so  still  to  bystanders ; 
but  all  this  may  be  somev^hat  corrected  by  some  volatile 
aromatics  which  have  been  at  the  same  time  taken  in,  or 
brandy. 

Its  stimulus  is  more  readily  and  quickly  diffused  over 
the  system  than  that  of  almost  any  other  substance  known. 
It  not  only  affects  the  perspiration  and  secretion  of  urine, 
but  seems  to  pervade  every  vessel  of  the  system  ;  and  Ben- 
nett's account  of  its  effects  appearing  so  suddenly  in  issues, 
is  a  strong  proof  of  this.  By  its  stimulus  being  thus  dif- 
fusible and  powerful,  it  certainly  may  be  useful  in  many 
diseases ;  as  wherever  there  is  a  languor  of  the  circulation 
in  any  part,  or  wherever  there  are  interrupted  secretions. 
Accordingly,  its  diaphoretic  and  diuretic  powers  have 
been  often  useful  in  dropsy.  Dr.  Sydenham  found  some 
dropsies  cured  by  garlic  alone. 

As  taken  in  any  manner,  and  even  as  externally  applied, 
it  so  readily  appears  in  the  vapour  arising  from  the  lungs, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  promoting  the  secretions,  and 
therefore  the  exhalations,  from  that  organ.  Its  use  there- 
fore, in  pituitous  asthma,  and  even  in  spasmodic  asthma 
requiring  expectoration,  will  be  readily  admitted;  and  I 
am  ready  to  allow  what  has  been  asserted,  that  even  in  its 
external  application  to  the  solei  of  the  feet,  it  has  been 
useful  in  those  diseases. 

Bergius  takes  notice  of  a  particular  virtue  of  garlic  in  the 
cure  of  deafness ;  and  I  am  ready  to  believe  it,  as  I  have 
myself,  several  times,  found  the  use  of  onion  in  such  cases 
very  useful.  Bergius's  manner  of  using  the  garlic  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  in  his  own  words :  "  In  chronic  deafness 
advantage  is  often  derived  by  immersing  an  end  of  silk  in 
the  juice  of  garhc,  and  this  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  ear 
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at  different  intervals  during  the  day.  The  meatus  audito- 
fius  thence  inflames,  and  becomes  painful  for  a  day  or  two, 
suppurates,  and  desquemates,  hearing  at  this  period  often 
returning.'* 

Garlic,  as  a  medicine,  is  employed  in  different  forms. 
Sometimes  the  cloves  dipped  in  oil,  are  swallowed  entire ; 
and  in  this  way  a  number  of  cloves  may  be  taken  at  the 
same  time,  w^ithout  proving  warm  on  the  stomach,  though 
manifestly  acting  on  the  system  as  diuretic  and  otherwise; 
This  I  take  to  be  the  administration  of  Bergius  in  the  cure 
of  intermittents.    For  persons  who  cannot  swallow  the 
entire  cloves,  they  are  cut  down,  without  bruising,  into 
small  pieces ;  and  in  this  way  a  considerable  quantity,  if 
swallowed  without  being  chewed,  may  be  taken  at  once, 
and  without  proving  very  warm  in  the  stomach,  although 
it  be  found  to  be  an  active  medicine.    When  the  garlic 
cannot,  in  any  of  these  ways,  be  taken  in  a  somewhat  entire 
state,  it  is  to  be  bruised  ;  and,  with  powders  coinciding 
with  the  intention  of  the  garlic ;  the  whole  is  made  into 
pills  ;  but  it  is  not  a  very  proper  formula  for  long  keeping, 
as  the  active  parts  of  the  garlic  are  readily  dissipated  by 
drying.    These  active  parts  are  more  certainly  preserved 
by  infusing  the  bruised  garlic  in  warm  water,  and  after  a 
due  infusion  making  the  liquor  into  a  syrup  or  oxymel,  in 
the  manner  of  the  London  Dispensatory.    In  this  form  the 
garlic  is  considerably  powerful ;  but  cannot  be  taken  in 
any  considerable  quantity,  without  irritating  the  fauces, 
and  even  the  stomach. 

Scilld. 

This  is  a  root  which  from  the  most  ancient  times  has 
been  celebrated  as  a  diuretic;  and,  under  a  proper  ma- 
nagement, it  seldom  fails  to  operate  more  or  less  as  such. 
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It  has  not,  however,  any  specific  power,  as  it  seems  to  be 
universally  stiraulaot  with  respect  to  every  sensible  part  or 
excretory  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  readily  stimulates  the 
stomach,  and  proves  emetic,  as  we  often  observe,  and 
it  operates  powerfully.  When  it  is  so  managed  as 
to  pass  the  stomach,  it  stimulates  the  intestines,  and  proves 
purgative  ;  and  when  carried  into  the  mass  of  blood,  it  is 
generally,  and  I  believe  justly,  supposed  to  stimulate 
the  mucous  glands  of  the  lungs,  and  to  prove  an 
expectorant. 

When  it  is  thus  so  generally  stimulant,  we  can  readily 
understand  why  it  should  prove  a  diuretic  ,  and  I  would 
add,  that  probably  it  has  something  in  the  nature  of  the 
acrimony  it  contains,  that  suits  it  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
s'erosity,  and  thereby  to  pass  readily  by  the  kidneys,  where 
its  acrimony  therefore  increases  the  secretion. 

This  actually  happens,  and  has  rendered  it  at  all  times 
noted  as  a  diuretic. 

This  effect,  however,  does  not  always  happen ;  because, 
if  it  be  thrown  into  the  stomach  in  such  quantity  as  to 
prove  emetic  or  purgative,  it  is  thereby  prevented  from 
reaching  the  blood-vessels  and  kidneys ;  and  therefore  to 
obtain  its  diuretic  effects,  we  must  avoid  its  emetic  and 
purgative  operations,  which  may  commonly  be  done  by 
giving  the  squills,  in  small  doses,  to  be  repeated  alter  pro- 
per intervals  only  ;  and  I  have  found,  that  by  accompany- 
ing the  squills  with  an  opiate,  the  emetic  and  purgative 
-x>peration  of  it  may  be  avoided,  and  thereby  it  may  be  car- 
ried more  entirely  to  the  kidneys. 

A  certain  writer  has  alleged,  that  the  diuretic  effects  of 
the  squill  is  not  to  be  expected,  unless  it  shews  some  ope- 
ration on  the  stomach.  This  may  perhaps  be  founded  ; 
but  I  understand  it  no  other  ways  than  that  some  operation 
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on  the  stomach  is  a  test,  and  a  necessary  test,  of  the  squills 
being  in  an  active  state ;  in  the  same  manner  as  we  are 
only  certain  of  the  activity  of  mercurial  preparations  w^hen 
they  have  shewn  some  etfect  in  the  mouth. 

I  have  often  observed,  that  when  the  squill  operates 
strongly  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  that  the  diuretic 
effects  were  less  ready  to  happen ;  and  therefore,  as  the 
squill  contains  an  acrimony  that  is  in  part  very  volatile,  and 
which  is  most  ready  to  act  on  the  stomach,  that  therefore 
the  fresh  squill,  by  acting  more  upon  the  stomach,  is  less 
certainly  carried  to  the  kidneys  than  when  their  volatile 
part  is  in  some  measure  dissipated. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  the  dried  squill  is  more  fre- 
quently employed  than  the  fresh.  We  must  not,  however, 
fail  to  observe  here,  that  the  drying  of  the  squill  is  a  busi- 
ness that  requires  much  attention,  as  it  may  readily  be 
overdone,  and  thereby  render  the  squill  entirely  useless  : 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  the  squill  may  not  only 
be  rendered  inert  by  the  first  drying  being  too  much,  but 
that  the  dry  powder,  if  kept  long  in  a  dry  air,  may  also  in 
time  lose  much  of  its  power. 

This  overdrying  of  the  squill,  in  one  way  or  other,  hap- 
pens more  frequently  than  our  apothecaries  are  aware  of ; 
and  has  led  me  to  allow,  that  some  operation  on  the  sto- 
mach, some  nausea  excited  by  the  squill,  is  a  necessary 
test  of  the  activity  of  the  portion  employed. 

When  the  squill  is  in  good  condition,  to  avoid  its  opera- 
tion on  the  stomach  and  intestines,  I  have  said  it  is  proper 
to  give  it  in  small  doses,  to  be  repeated  after  long  intervals 
only;  but  it  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  when  the  dis- 
ease requires  a  repetition,  the  doses  of  the  squill,  as  they 
are  repeated,  may  be  gradually  increased,  and  the  intervals 
of  their  exhibition  made  shorter;  and  when  they  come  to 
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be  tolerably  large,  it  is  then  that  an  opiate  ma)'  be  conve- 
niently employed  in  directing  the  operation  of  the  squill 
more  certainly  to  the  kidneys. 

In  the  cases  of  dropsy  ;  that  is,  when  there  is  an  effusion 
of  water  into  the  cavities,  and  therefore  that  less  water  goes 
to  the  kidneys,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  neutral  salt  accom- 
panying the  squill  may  be  of  use  in  determining  this  more 
certainly  to  the  kidneys  ;  and  whenever  it  can  be  perceived 
that  it  takes  this  course,  we  are  persuaded  that  it  will  also 
be  always  useful,  and  generally  safe,  during  the  exhibition 
of  the  squills,  to  increase  the  usual  quantity  of  drink. 

It  may  be  a  question,  whether  the  diuretic  operation  of 
squills  may  not  be  assisted  by  some  mercurial  preparation 
given  at  the  same  time  ?  and  when  there  is  any  appear- 
ance of  the  medicine  going  to  the  kidneys,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  mercury,  as  stimulant  of  every  excretory 
to  which  it  is  applied,  may  here  also  be  useful.  Accord- 
ingly it  has  been  a  frequent  practice  to  join  mercury  with 
squills;  but  I  doubt  much  if  the  common  practice  of  em- 
ploying calomel  on  this  occasion  be  proper.  Calomel 
determines  the  squill  more  certainly  to  operate  by  stool ; 
and  unless  the  cure  of  the  disea  e  is  trusted  entirely  to 
purging,  the  calomel  may  readil}^  prevent  the  diuretic 
operation  of  the  squill.  We  have  therefore  been  of  opinion 
that  the  less  purgative  preparations  of  mercury  were  better 
suited  to  the  purpose;  and  we  are  disposed  to  judge  that 
the  solution  of  the  corrosive  sublimate,  which  so  often 
by  itself  goes  to  the  kidneys,  maybe  more  proper  than  any 
other. 

The  following  are  excellent  formulse  : 

R.  Scill.  recent,  exsiccat.  pulv.  gr.  4. — Potas.  supetar- 
trat.  pulv.  scr.  1. — Ft.  pulv.  nocte  maneque  sumend.  ex 
seri  lactis  poculo. 

That  is,  take  of  fresh  squills  dried  in  powder,  four  grains. 
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—Crystals  of  tartar,  one  scruple. — Make  into  a  powder  t® 
be  taken  night  and  morning  in  a  cup  of  whey. 

R.  Cons,  scillae.  dr.  I — Hydr.  submuriat.  gr.  9. — Opii 
purif.  gr.  \. — Ft.  Bohis  bora  somni  sumend. 

That  is,  take  conserve  of  squills,  half  a  drachm — Calo- 
mel, two  grains. — Purified  opium,  half  a  grain. — For  a  bolus 
to  be  taken  at  bed  time. 

R.  Pill,  scilte.  gr.  10.— Pill.  Hydrarg.  gr.  5.— Ft.  pil.  3, 
omni  nocte  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  squill  pill,  ten  grains. — Mercury  pill,  five 
grains. — To  be  made  into  three  pills,  to  be  taken  every 
night. 

The  above  formulae  are  often  employed  in  dropsy. 

R.  Ammoniac  gum.  pulv.  scill.  recent,  aa,  dr.  Ft 
pil.  12.    Sumant.  tres,  bis  terve  quotidie. 

That  is,  take  of  gum  ammoniac,  fresh  squills,  equal 
quantities. — Make  into  12  pills,  three  of  which  are  to  be 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

R.  Mist,  ammoniac,  unc.  5. — Oxymel  scill. — Tinct. 
opii  camphor,  aa,  unc.  §. — Capt.  coch.  duo.  sexta  quaquc 
hora. 

That  is,  take  of  milk  of  ammoniac,  five  ounces. — Oxy- 
mel of  squills. — Camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  of  each 
half  an  ounce. — Two  table-spoonfuls  are  to  be  taken  every 
six  hours. 

The  three  last  formulae  are  employed  to  relieve  difficult 
respiration. 

Sales  Alkalini. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  volatile  alkaline 
salts  were  formerly  drawn  from  various  animal  substances, 
and  supposed  in  consequence  to  have  peculiar  virtues  :  but 
now  the  chemists  have  learned,  that  from  whatever  sub- 
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stances  they  may  be  extracted,  they  may  be  brought  to 
such  a  degree  of  purity  as  renders  them  hardly  different 
from  one  another.  They  are  still  however  prepared  in  two 
different  ways ;  the  one  of  which  is  from  sal  ammoniac, 
which  gives  the  ammonia  of  the  London  Dispensatory,  or 
the  sal  ammoniacus  volatilis  and  spiritus  salis  ammoniaci 
of  the  Edinburgh. 

These  are  certainly  the  purest  forms  of  the  volatile 
alkali,  the  most  free  from  any  adhering  animal  substances  ; 
but  while  the  trade  continues  preparing  a  volatile  alkali 
from  the  bones  or  other  solid  parts  of  animals,  there  will 
come  into  our  shops  a  salt  and  spirit  that  can  hardly  ever 
be  so  pure  from  some  empyreumatic  animal  substance 
adhering ;  and  it  is  a  question  with  me,  whether  such  an 
adherence  may  not  give  some  peculiar  quality  to  the  salt 
and  spirit  I  believe  it  does  so,  and  may  render  it  more 
antispasmodic.  This  indeed  cannot  go  far  in  any  doses  of 
the  salt  or  spirits  given  to  adults  ;  but  it  may  go  much  fur- 
ther as  employed  in  the  spasmodic  affections  of  infants. 

The  liquid  volatile  alkali  is  commonly  employed  in  its 
mild  state;  but  by  a  distillation  of  the  sal  ammoniac  with 
quick-lime,  the  alkali  obtained  may  be  in  its  caustic  state, 
In  this  state  it  may  be  readily  joined  with  spirit  of  wincg 
and  gives  the  spiritus  salis  ammoniaci  dulcis  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Dispensatory,  or  the  spiritus  salis  ammoniaci  vinosus 
of  the  London.  The  combination  affords  an  excellent  men- 
struum for  dissolving  the  several  fetid  substances  em- 
ployed as  antispasmodics,  and  renders  them  more  sud- 
denly diff'usible,  and  perhaps  of  more  effect,  in  all  spasmo- 
dic affections. 

The  caustic  volatile  alkali  is  seldom  employed  by  itself; 
but  if  its  acrimony  be  covered  while  it  pac:os  the  mouth  and 
fauces,  it  may  be  employed  with  great  safety.  Its  chief 
use,  however,  is  when  employed  externally ;  and  when 
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smeiled  at  the  nose,  gives  a  more  powerful  stimulus  ihm 
the  mild  alkali  can  do.  Its  acrimony  is  so  considerable, 
that  when  applied  to  the  skin,  it  readily  irritates,  and  even 
inflames  it ;  and  may  be  so  managed  as  to  prove  an  useful 
stimulant  and  rubefacient  in  many  cases.  But  this  requires 
its  being  blended  with  a  mild  expressed  oil,  in  such  pro- 
portion as  to  prevent  its  inflaming  too  much  ;  and  in  this 
state  it  may  be  employed  with  great  advantage,  and  parti- 
cularly in  paralytic  cases,  with  more  advantage  than  the 
acids  we  mentioned  before  for  that  purpose. 

Practitioners  are  now  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
this  combination,  under  the  name  of  the  Volatile  Oil,  and 
find  it  useful  in  relieving  all  pains  arising  from  rheuma- 
tism, when  the  skin  is  not  already  affected  with  redness  ; 
and  it  is  even  useful  in  relieving  pains  of  the  flatulent 
kind.  This  combination,  to  be  very  useful,  requires  to  be 
made  of  one  drachm  of  good  caustic  alkali  to  an  ounce  of 
the  oil;  and  it  may  even  go  frequently  with  advantage  to 
double  that  quantity.  Let  apothecapes  observe,  that  if  the 
alkali  does  not  entirely  and  intimately  unite  with  the  oil., 
and  remain  constantly  united  with  it,  it  is  a  mark  tbat 
the  alkali  was  not  sufficiently  caustic. 

The  following  are  the  best  formulae: 

R.  Ammon.  subcarbon.  gr.  6. — Tinct.  cardom.  com, 
dr.  1. — Aq.  pulv.  dr.  11. — Syr.  cort.  aur.  dr.  1. — Ft.  haus- 
tus,  sexta  quavis  hora  capiendus. 

That  is,  take  of  prepared  ammonia,  six  grains. — Com- 
pound tincture  of  cardamon,  one  drachm. — Penny  royal 
water,  ten  drachms.— Syrup  of  orange  peel,  one  drachm. — 
For  a  draught  to  be  taken  every  four  hours. 

R.  Spir.  ammon.  succin.  gtt.  20. — Mixt.  camphor,  dr. 
11.-— Spir.  lavend.  comp.  dr.  1. — F.  Haustus  bis  tervequoti- 
die  sumendus. 

That  is,  take  of  succinnated  spirit  of  ammonia,  twenty 
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drops.t-.Camphorated  mixture,  eleven  drachms. --Com^ 
pound  spirit  of  lavender,  one  drachm.«For  a  draught  to 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 
R.  Spir.  ammon.  comp.— Spin  lavend.  comp.— Tinct 

castor,  aa,  unc.  l.^Cap.  coch.  parvulum,  ex  pauxilio  aqu^ 

fontanae  sub  languore. 

Compound  spirit  of  ammoniac—Compound  spirit  of 

lavender—Tincture  of  castor,  equal  quantities,  an  ounce. 

Take  a  tea-spoonful  in  some  water  whenever  extremely 

low.  ^ 

R.  Liq.  volat.  com.  cerv.  gtt.  20.— Tinct.  calumb.  dr. 
l.-Ac^  cinnam.~-Aq.  distiltat.  aa,  dr.  O.-F.  haustus 
hora  XI.  matutin.  et  hor^  vii.  vespere,  quotidie  sumendus. 

That  is,  talce  of  volatile  liquor  of  hartshorn,  twenty 
drops.-Tincture  columb.  one  drachm.^-Cinnamon  wate^ 
Distilled  water,  of  each,  six  drachms,— For  a  draught  to  be 
fcaken  at  eleven  and  at  seven  every  day. 

R,  Ammon.  muriat.  pulv.  scr.  2.— Spir.  piment.  unci. 
— Aq,  distiliat.  unc  4|,— Syr.  sue  limon.  uoc  i.— Capt 
coch.  larg.  3.  ter  in  dies. 

That  is,  take  of  sal  ammoniac  in  powder,  two  scruples. 
Spirit  of  pimento,  one  ounce. —Distilled  water,  four  ounces 
and  a  half.— Syrup  of  lemon  juice,  half  an  ounce.-»Take 
three  table-spoonfuls  three  times  a  day. 

R»  Aq.  ammon.  acetat.  unc  1.— Spir.  rect  unr«  2.— Ft. 
em^ocatio. 

That  is,  take  of  acetated  water  of  ammonia,  six  ounces 
—Rectified  spirits  of  wine,  two  ounces.— For  an  embro- 
cation. 


Pinus, 

Turpentine  in  its  entire  state  is  an  acrid  substance,  and 
when  applied  to  the  skin  inflames  it  to  a  considerable 
Vol.  it.  S  K 
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degree.  It  might  perhaps  by  itself  be  an  useful  rubefacientj 
but  when  we  would  prevent  its  operation  from  going  too 
far,  it  is  not  easy  to  wash  it  off  the  skin.  When  it  was 
employed  in  the  emplastrum  volatile  of  the  former  editions 
of  the  Edinburgh  Dipensatory,  it  proved  a  very  povverfui 
rubefacient,  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  volatile  alkali 
combined  with  expressed  oils.  The  Canada,  and  other 
balsams,  have  the  same  virtues,  when  taken  internally. 
They  are  usually  employed  in  fluor  and  choloris  and 
seminal  weaknesses. 
The  formulae  are: 

R.  Balsam.  Canad.  dr.  3. — -Vitel.  ovi.  q.  s.—- Probe  subac- 
lis,  admisce  sensim,  mel.  despumat.  dr.  3.— iVq.  cinnam. 
unc.  3. — Sumat  a^ger,  quolibet  quadrihorio,  cochleare 
unum:  semper  autem  ante  usum  concutiatur  phiala. 

That  is,  take  of  the  Canada  balsam,  three  drachms. — The 
white  of  an  egg,  as  much  as  is  sufficient.  After  these  are 
intimately  united,  add  clarified  honey  three  drachms, 
cinnamon  water,  three  ounces.  Let  the  sick  person  take 
a  large  table-spoonful  every  four  hours,  shaking  the  bottle 
first  before  using  it. 

R.  Bals.  copaib. — Spir.  rectif.  aa,  dr.  4. — Capt.  gtt.  40, 
ter  in  die  ex  lactis  novi  cyatho. 

That  is,  take  of  balsam  of  copaiva  and  rectified  spirit  of 
wine  equal  parts,  four  drachms.  Forty  drops  are  to  be 
taken  three  times  a  day  in  a  cup  of  new  milk. 

K.  Bals.  copaib. — Oliban.  in  pulv.  trit.  aa,  dr.  2. — Cons, 
cynosbat.  unc.  |. — Ft.  Elect,  de  quo,  bis  terve  in  die,  ad 
nucis  moschatai  magnitudinem  capiatur. 

That  is,  take  of  balsam  of  copaiva  and  olibanum  reduced 
to  powder,  of  each  two  drachms,  conserve  of  hips,  half  an 
ounce,  make  into  an  electuary,  of  which  take  the  size  of  a 
nutmeg  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 

R,  Bals.  Peruv.  dr.  2.— 01.  amygdal.  unc.  1.  Syr.  alth» 
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ixm,  |.*— Vitell.  ovi  unius»— Bene  terantur  simul,  dein 
sensira  admiscentur,  aq.  foot,  unc.  0. — -Capiat  bis  die 
unciam  unam. 

That  is,  take  of  balsam  of  Peru,  two  draclims,  oii  of 
almonds,  one  ounce,  syrup  of  marsh-mallows,  half  an 
ounce,  the  white  of  one  egg.  Let  these  be  well  mixed 
together,  when  gradually  add  six  ounces  of  water.—One 
ounce  is  to  be  taken  twice  a  day. 

Juniperus» 

It  contains,  minutely  diffused  through  its  whole  sub« 
stance^  an  essential  oii  very  much  the  same  with  that  of 
turpentine,  only  of  a  more  agreeable  odour.  It  is  mani" 
festly  diuretic,  and  imbues  the  urine  with  the  same  violet 
smell  that  the  turpentines  do. 

The  part  of  juniper  chiefly  employed  in  medicine  is 
the  berry;  which^,  especially  as  produced  in  somewhat 
warmer  climates  than  onrs,  contains,  diffused  over  their 
whole  substance,  particularly  in  their  seeds,  the  essential 
oil  I  have  mentioned  in  larger  quantity.  In  the  common 
employment  of  the  juniper  berries,  unless  pains  are  taken, 
by  a  strong  contusion,  to  break  these  seeds,  the  infusion  is 
an  agreeable,  but  a  weak,  impregnation;  and  therefore  of 
very  little  power  as  a  medicine. 

When  spirit  of  wine  is  applied  to  these  seeds,  it  extracts 
the  essential  oil  from  the  husk,  pulp,  and  bruised  seeds 
very  entirely,  and  carries  them  over  with  it  in  distillation. 
By  this  it  proves  a  diuretic,  but  to  my  observation  never 
a  very  powerful  one  ;  and  when  largely  used^  proves  more 
hurtful  by  the  menstruum  than  useful  by  the  diuretic 
quality  of  the  impregnation.  To  many  persons,  especially 
after  the  repeated  use  of  it,  the  proper  odour  of  the  juniper 
berries  is  sufficiently  agreeable ;  but  to  others  it  must  be 
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rendered  so  by  the  addition  of  some  other  aromatics,  as  in 
the  aqua  juni peri  composita. 

R.  Bac.  junip.  contus.  unc.  2. — Aq.  fervent,  lb.  1. — Ma- 
ceraet  liquor,  colat.  adde  spir.  piment.  unc.  2.— Cap.  coch. 
larg.  3.  ter  quaterve  indies. 

']  hat  is,  take  of  juniper  berries  bruised,  two  ounces,  boil- 
ing water  a  pint.  Macerate  and  strain  off,  and  add  to  the 
strained  liquor  two  ounces  of  spirit  of  pimento. — Take 
three  large  table-spoonfuls  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Moschus. 

The  natural  history  of  the  animal  producing  this  peculiar 
substance  I  must  leave  to  others,  as  it  is  of  no  consequence 
to  our  purpose  to  determine,  whether  it  be  of  the  goat  or 
of  the  hart  kind.  I  would  wish  to  enter  into  its  chemical 
history ;  but  the  chemists  have  not  gone  far  on  this  subject. 
It  is  a  remarkably  odoriferous  substance  ;  and  this  seems  to 
depend  upon  what  may  be  called  an  essential  oil,  as  it 
arises  with  distillation  in  water. 

Its  medicinal  property  I  consider  as  entirely  depending 
upon  its  being  a  very  odoriferous  matter,  which  in  all 
cases  seems  to  be  powerful  in  acting  upon  the  nerves  of  the 
human  body.  As,  however,  we  do  not  yet  know  any 
certain  means  of  extracting  its  odoriferous  parts;  so  the 
first  thing  to  be  remarked  with  respect  to  its  medicinal 
qualities  is,  that  it  is  more  effectual  given  in  substance 
than  under  any  preparation  that  has  been  attempted.  In 
substance  it  is  to  be  given  in  large  doses,  from  ten  to  thirty 
grains ;  and  even  when  these  large  doses  are  found  to  be 
effectual,  they  must  be  repeated  after  no  long  intervals  till 
the  disease  is  entirely  overcome. 

While  I  am  mentioning  the  doses  of  musk,  it  is  proper 
to  remark,  that  these  will  depend  upon  the  quality  of  it, 
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which  is  at  different  times  in  very  different  conditions. 
Whether  this  is  owing,  as  has  been  alleged,  to  a  more 
imperfect  condition  in  the  original  musk,  or  to  an  adul- 
teration frequently  practised  upon  it,  I  cannot  certainly 
determine  ;  but  certainly  such  differences  do  occur,  and  I 
have  therefore  very  often  found  it  to  be  an  ineffectual 
medicine.  I  judge  of  it  always  by  the  strength  of  its 
odour,  and  in  proportion  to  this  only  to  be  an  effectual 
remedy.  I  was  once  called  to  a  patient  in  the  night-time, 
under  violent  head-ache  and  delirium  arising  from  gout,  for 
which  I  ordered  fifteen  grains  of  musk,  but  without  giving 
my  patient  any  relief.  In  the  morning,  however,  the 
disease  continuing  the  same,  as  I  had  learned  where  some 
good  and  genuine  musk  was  to  be  had,  I  ordered  a  like  dose 
of  this,  and  thereby  obtained  the  immediate  relief  of  my 
patient.  From  many  such  instances  of  the  difference  of 
musk,  I  must  inculcate  upon  all  practitioners,  that  genuine 
musk  is  a  very  powerful  medicine,  and  that  they  should 
nut  doubt  of  its  efficac\'',  on  any  occasion,  without  their 
being  certain  that  the  failure  was  not  owing  to  the 
imperfect  state  of  the  drug,  I  must  add,  that  the  imper- 
fect state  of  musk  is  not  compensated  by  a  larger  dose. 

With  such  precaution  in  the  choice  of  it,  I  maintain 
that  musk  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  antispasmodics  that 
we  are  acquainted  with.  I  have  found  it,  with  Dr.  Wall, 
to  be  a  powerful  remedy  in  many  convulsive  and  spas- 
modic affections,  and  in  some  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  I 
had  once  a  gentleman  affected  with  a  spasm  of  the  pharynx, 
preventing  deglutition  and  almost  respiration.  This,  when 
other  remedies  had  failed,  was  relieved  by  the  useof  musk, 
which  often  shewed  its  power,  for  the  disease  continued 
to  recur  at  times  for  some  years  after,  and  was  only  obviated 
or  relieved  by  the  use  of  the  musk. 

In  another  disease  I  can  vouch  for  the  powerg  of  musk^ 
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and  that  is  in  several  circumstances  of  the  gout.  The 
case  given  by  Mr,  Pringle,  in  the  Physical  and  Literary 
Essay,  Vol.  II.  Art.  12,  are  very  much  in  favour  of  its 
virtues  i  and  in  several  instances  of  the  gout  attacking 
the  stomach,  I  have  found  it  relieved  by  large  doses  of 
musk.  I  gave  above  an  instance  of  head-ache  and  delirium^ 
arising  from  the  gout,  being  cured  by  it ;  and  in  the  same 
person  I  had  repeated  instances  of  its  power.  This  person 
being  Irequently  affected  with  the  gout,  was  liable  to  have 
it  retrocedent,  and  affecting  the  stomach,  the  lungs,  and 
particularly  the  head,  in  the  manner  above-mentioned  ; 
and  in  many  of  these  instances  it  was  very  suddenly 
relie^'ed  by  large  doses  of  musk,  or  by  these  at  least  repeat- 
ed after  short  intervals  ;  though  at  length  the  great  irregu- 
larities of  this  patient  brought  the  disease  into  a  state  that 
resisted  all  remedies. 

It  seems  to  be  adapted  to  these  cases  of  convulsive  dis« 
order  which  I  have  said  above  are  to  be  cured  by  opiates; 
and  indeed  the  success  which  I  have  generally  had  with 
these  has  prevented  my  having  further  experience  of  the 
musk. 

Vide  the  next  article  for  the  formulae. 

Castoreum. 

This  also  is  an  animal  production,  the  natural  history  of 
which  the  public  are  well  acquainted  with.  It  is  a  pretty 
strongly  odoriferous  substance,  of  the  disagreeable  kind ; 
and  to  this  we  ascribe  its  medicinal  powers.  It  is  certainly 
on  many  occasions  a  powerful  antispasmodic,  and  has  been 
useful  almost  in  every  case  requiring  such  remediesj, 
especially  when  given  in  substance,  and  in  large  doses, 
from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
to  have  somewhat  of  a  narcotic  power ;  but  I  have  never 
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perceived  this,  excepting  where  such  effects  might  be 
imputed  to  its  removing  the  spasmodic  affections  which 
interrupted  sleep.  Its  medicinal  virtues  are  best  extracted 
by  a  rectified  spirit,  as  it  is  probable  that  this  extracts  most 
powerfully  the  odoriferous  oil,  upon  which  the  medicinal 
quality  probably  depends. 

The  Edinburgh  College  are  of  this  opinion  ;  but  the 
London  College  prefer  a  proof-spirit.  The  latter  may  give 
a  medicine  to  be  employed  more  conveniently  in  a  larger 
dose  than  the  former;  but  neither  of  them,  in  my  opinion, 
can  admit  of  doses  of  much  efficacy.  Either  of  them 
may  give  a  medicine  to  be  suddenly  diffused,  and  therefore 
of  use  in  spasmodic  affections  ;  but  if  that  is  the  intention 
of  the  practitioner,  it  will  be  most  certainly  obtained  by 
employing  the  compound  tincture  of  castor,  as  prescribed 
by  the  Edinburgh  College. 

R.  Mist,  moschat. — Dosis  cochl.  3,  sextaquaque  hora« 
Musk  mixture.-^The  dose  is  three  table^spoonfu Is  every 
iix  hours. 

R.  Mosch.— Castor,  aa.  scr.  1.— Ft.  boli  numero  duo, 
quorum  alter  mane,  alter  vaspere  sumatur,  ex  mist,  cam- 
phor, unc. 

That  is,  take  of  musk.— Castor,  of  each  a  scruple.— 
Conserve  of  hips,  one  drachm.*— Make  into  two  bolusses, 
one  of  which  is  to  be  taken  in  the  morning,  and  another  in 
the  evening,  in  two  ounces  of  camphorated  mixture. 

AssafvsUda, 

This  when  in  a  tolerably  recent  and  genuine  state,  is  a 
most  valuable  medicine.  This  depends  upon  the  force  of 
its  odour,  and  upon  that  odour's  being  of  a  very  diffusible 
kind,  and  which  I  believe  therefore  penetrates  the  nerves 
more  readily  than  any  other  vegetable  odour.   All  this 
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explains  its  being  a  powerful  and  suddenly  operating  anti- 
spasmodic. Accordingly  I  have  found  it  to  be  the  most 
powerful  in  all  hysteric  cases;  and  when  the  presence  of 
any  hysteric  paroxysm  prevented  medicines  being  taken  by 
the  mouth,  I  have  found  it  given  in  glysters,  to  be  very 
effectual.  When  taken  into  the  stomach  it  is  particularly 
useful  in  relieving  those  spasmodic  complaints  which  so 
frequently  attend  dyspepsia ;  and  as  it  has  manifestly  a 
laxative  power,  it  is  well  suited  to  relieve  the  flatulent 
colics  of  hysteric  and  hypochondriac  persons. 

It  is  in  some  measure  suited  to  relieve  the  spasmodic 
asthma  ;  but  as  the  spasm  in  these  cases  is  of  an  obstinate 
kind,  I  have  seldom  found  the  asafoetida  of  much  service 
in  asthmatic  paroxysms. 

As  all  the  foetid  gums  seem  to  be  determined  to  the 
lungs,  and  to  promote  expectoration ;  so  I  have  found 
the  asafoetida  the  most  powerful  for  this  purpose,  and 
more  powerful  than  the  ammoniac  so  frequently  employed. 

The  asafoetida  is  employed  in  various  forms,  as  it  may 
be  given  in  its  solid  form,  or  may  be  extracted  by  either 
watery  or  spirituous  menstruums,  and  especially  as  its 
virtues  rise  in  distillation  v/ith  those  of  the  latter  kind. 

In  a  solid  form  it  seldom  acts  as  a  powerful  antispasmodic ; 
and  therefore,  excepting  where  it  is  to  be  joined  with  aloes 
or  other  medicines,  I  seldom  employ  it  in  this  state. 

When  it  is  to  be  employed  as  an  antispasmodic,  and 
especially  where  a  sudden  operation  is  required,  the  form  of 
tincture  or  volatile  spirit  are  the  most  proper.  As  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  same  antispasmodic  is  ready  to 
weaken  its  powers,  so  some  variety  of  formulae,  and 
of  combination  with  other  antispasmodics,  may  be 
necessary. 

For  the  purposes  just  now  mentioned,  I  hold  the  spiritus 
volatilis  fcetidus  of  the  Edisiburgh  College,  or  the  spiritue: 
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ammonicB  foetidus  of  the  London,  when  they  can  be  con- 
veniently given  in  large  doses,  to  be  the  nnost  powerful 
formulae ;  but  much  of  all  this  must  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  practitioners. 

Pil.  galban.  comp. — Dosis  agranis  decern  ad  scrupulum 
unum  bis  quotidie. 

Compound  Galbanum  pill. 

The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  a  scruple  twice  a  day. 

R.  Mist,  assaefoetid.  unc.  51. — Spir.  lavend.  comp.  unc. 
— Spir.  aramon.  comp.  dr.  2. — Sumant.  ter  quotidie  coch. 
tria. 

That  is,  take  of  milk  of  assafoetida,  five  ounces  and  a 
half. — Compound  spirit  of  lavender,  half  an  ounce  — Com- 
pound spirit  of  ammoniac,  two  drachms, — Take  three  table- 
spoonfuls  three  times  a  day. 

Valeriana  Sylvestris, 

This  is  a  root  of  much  virtue  and  deserved  reputation. 
It  has  been  almost  at  all  times  in  esteem,  but  particularly 
since  the  tim^  of  Fabius  Columna.  In  the  condition  we 
have  it,  in  different  shops  and  at  different  times,  I  have 
found  the  sensible  qualities  of  it  to  be  very  different ;  and  I 
am  persuaded,  that  unless  it  is  taken  up  at  a  proper  season, 
and  properly  preserved,  it  is  often  a  very  inert  substance. 

I  do  not  conclude  from  its  singular  pov/ers  with  respect 
to  cats,  that  it  must  have  peculiar  powers  with  respect  to 
the  animal  ceconomy ;  but  I  consider  its  more  or  less 
activity  with  respect  to  cats,  which  is  different  at  different 
times,  to  be  a  test  of  its  active  powers  in  general. 

Its  antispasmodic  powers  in  general  are  very  well  esta- 
blished, and  I  trust  to  many  of  the  reports  that  have  been 
given  of  its  efficacy  ;  and  if  it  has  sometimes  failed,  1  have 
just  now  accounted  for  it,  adding  only  this,  that  it  seems 
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to  me,  in  almost  all  cases,  that  it  should  be  given  in  larger 
doses  than  is  commonly  done.  On  this  footing,  I  have 
frequently  found  it  useful  in  epileptic,  hysteric,  and  other 
spasmodic  affections.  It  seems  to  be  most  useful  when 
given  in  substance ;  and  in  large  doses  I  have  never  found 
much  benefit  from  the  infusion  in  vi^ater. 

The  London  College  have  attempted  a  tincture  strongly 
impregnated  ;  and  I  have  attempted  one  still  stronger,  by 
taking  the  root  in  double  the  quantity,  and  straining  the 
tincture  by  a  strong  expression :  and  this,  I  have  found, 
in  persons  who  cannot  bear  a  large  dose  of  the  menstruum, 
is  a  powerful  remedy,  and  suddenly  operating.  The 
volatile  tincture  prescribed  by  both  colleges,  is  often,  as 
suddenly  operating,  an  effectual  remedy,  and  gives  an 
excellent  variety  of  antispasmodic  formulse;  but  whatever 
may  be  the  efficacy  of  the  valerian,  the  menstruum  here 
has  certainly  a  share  in  it. 

Tinct.  valer.  ammon. — Dosis  a  drachma  una  ad  unciae 
dimidium  ter  quotidie,  ex  cyath.  aq.  menth.  pip. 

That  is,  take  of  ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian. — The 
dose  from  one  to  four  drachms  three  times  a  day  in  a  cup 
of  peppermint  water. 

R.  Valerian,  pulv.  unc.  1. — Syr.  aur.  cort.  q.  s. — ^Ft 
elect,  cujus  detur  coch.  min.  unum  vel  alterum,  ter  indies, 
ex  aliquot  unciis  aq.  pulegii. 

That  is,  take  of  powder  of  valerian,  one  ounce. — Syrup 
of  orange  peel,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. — Make  an  elec- 
tuary, of  which  a  small  tea  spoonful  or  two  is  to  be  taken 
three  times  a  day  in  some  peppermint  water. 

R.  Valerian,  pulv.  dr.  ^2. — Pulv.  cinnam.  comp.  dr.  I.— 
Spir.  ammon.  comp.  dr.  l.--Aq.  cinnam.  unc.  4. — Aq, 
menth.  pip.  unc.  3|. — Ft.  Mist,  cap.  coch.  larg.  2  ter.  qua- 
terve,  indies. 

'^llrat  is,  take  of  powder  of  talerian,  two  drachms.-p^ 
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Aromatic  powder,  half  a  drachm. — Compound  spirit  of 
ammonia,  one  drachm,  cinnamon  water,  four  ounces. — 
Peppermint  water,  three  ounces  and  a  half.-— For  a 
mixture.  Take  two  large  tahle-spoonfuls  three  or  four 
times  a  day, 

Myrrha. 

Myrrh. — This  is  a  gummy  resin,  which  has  long  been 
considered  as  a  valuable  medicine,  and  seems  intitled  to 
some  esteem  by  its  sensible  qualities,  and  by  the  acrid 
matter  that  a  chemical  examination  shews  it  to  contain. 

Its  proper  virtues,  however,  seem  to  me  to  have  been 
mistaken.  It  manifestly  stimulates  the  stomach,  and, 
when  taken  in  a  moderate  quantity,  promotes  appetite 
and  digestion  ;  but  taken  in  larger  quantity,  as  in  half  a 
drachm  or  two  scruples  for  a  dose,  it  raises  a  disagreeable 
sensation  of  heat  in  the  stomach,  and  at  the  same  time 
occasions  a  frequency  of  pulse  and  a  sense  of  heat  over  the 
whole  body.  From  this  power,  it  may  sometimes  be 
useful  in  that  flaccidity  of  the  system  which  is  so  often 
connected  with  a  retention  of  the  menses ;  but  we  cannot 
perceive  that  it  has  any  peculiar  power  of  determining 
to  the  uterine  vessels,  and  therefore  that  it  has  not  any  title 
to  be  supposed,  as  it  has  usually  been,  an  emmenagogue. 
By  its  sensible  qualities,  it  has  not  even  so  much  pretension 
to  an  antispasmodic  as  the  foetid  gums. 

R.  Myrrh,  pulv.  scr.  1. — Potas.  gr.  3.— -Cons.  cort.  aur, 
scr,  1. — Syr.  simp.  q.  s.— Ft.  bolus  ter  in  die  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  powdered  myrrh,  one  scruple.— Pre- 
pared kah,  three  grains.— -Conserve  of  orange  peel,  one 
scruple. — Simple  syrup,  as  much  as  is  sufFicient— Make 
into  a  bolus,  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 
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Myrrh,  pulv. — Cetacei.  aa,  gr.  15. — Syr.  tolut.q.  s. — ¥t, 

bolus  ter  indies  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  powdered  myrrh. — Spermaceti,  of  each 
fifteen  grains.-— Syrup  of  Tolu,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. — 
Make  into  a  bolus,  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

R.  Myrrh,  pulv.  dr.  — Cons.  ros.  rub.  unc.  1. — Acid, 
sulphuric,  dil.  dr.  2. — Syr.  cort.  aurant.  q.  s. — Ft.  elect, 
cujus  ter  indies  detur  quod  nuclei  fructus  myristicae  mag- 
nitudinem  habeat. 

That  is,  take  of  powdered  myrrh,  two  drachms  and  a 
half. — Conserve  of  red  roses,  one  ounce.— -Diluted  vitriolic 
acid,  two  drachms. — Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much  as  is 
sufficient. — Make  an  electuary,  of  which  the  size  of  a  nut- 
meg is  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

These  two  last  formulas  are  chiefly  employed  in  con» 
ftajmption. 

Serpentaria. 

The  serpentaria,  both  in  taste  and  flavour,  is  more  agree- 
able than  the  other  species,  and  it  is  by  its  sensible  qua- 
lities of  bitterness  and  aromatic  acrimony  that  we  can 
account  for  the  virtues  justly  ascribed  to  it. 

Both  these  qualities  render  it  antiseptic,  and  powerfully 
tonic;  and  therefore  suited  to  prevent  gangrene.  The 
same  quaHties  will  account  for  its  cure  of  intermittent 
fevers,  especially  v/hen  combined  with  Peruvian  bark  and 
astringents. 

By  its  aromatic  acrimony  it  proves  a  powerful  stimulant 
to  the  system  ;  and  therefore  may  be  useful  also  in  some 
cases  of  putrid  fevers:  but  as  the  cure  of  either  intermit- 
tent or  continued  fevers  by  stimulants  alone  is  an  ambiguous 
and  dangerous  practice,  so  in  the  former  it  is  only  safe 
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when  joined  with  the  bark  ;  and  the  use  of  it  in  continued 
fevers  is  to  be  employed  with  much  caution.  The  com- 
mon opinion  of  its  alexipharmic  powers,  both  with  respect 
to  it  and  all  the  others  which  have  gone  under  the  same 
title,  is  an  incorrect  and  false  notion,  liable  to  much 
abuse,  and  which  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  ob- 
serve. The  stimulant  power  of  the  serpentaria  is  especially 
situated  to  the  low  and  advanced  state  of  the  typhus  only, 
and  even  then  it  will  be  more  safely  joined  with  the  bark 
than  employed  for  its  stimulant  power  alone.  It  is 
certainly  owing  to  its  ambiguit}'  in  its  use,  that  it  is  not 
nearly  so  much  employed  in  practice  as  it  was  some 
forty  years  ago. 

R.  Serpent,  contus. — Contraerv.  contus.  aa,  dr.  3. — Aq. 
fervent,  unc.  14. — Macera  et  liquor,  frigefact.  cola,  cui 
adde  tinct.  serpent,  unc.  1. — Syr.  simp.  unc.  |. —  Detur 
coch.  tria,  4ta  quaque  bora. 

That  is,  take  of  bruised  serpentaria.— Bruised  con- 
traerva,  of  each  three  drachms — Boiling  water,  fourteen 
ounces. — Macerate,  and  strain  off  when  cold,  to  which 
add  one  ounce  of  tincture  of  serpentaria.— Half  an  ounce 
of  simple  syrup. — Let  three  table-spoonfuls  be  given  every 
four  hours. 

Camphor  a. 

Camphor. — This  substance  as  we  have  it  in  our  shopsj 
and  employ  it  in  medicine,  is  obtained  from  a  tree  now 
sufficiently  known  to  our  botanists,  and  distinguished  by 
the  trivial  name  of  Laurus  Camphora.  What  we  employ 
is  chiefly  the  growth  of  Japan,  though  there  are  several 
other  trees  in  the  East  Indies  which  afford  the  same  sub- 
stance. But  as  I  do  not  know  that  the  camphor  obtained 
from  these  other  trees  is  ever  brought  into  Europe  for  the 
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purpose  of  medicine,  or,  if  they  are,  that  they  differ  in 
the  least  from  that  which  we  commonly  employ,  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  for  me  to  prosecute  the  natural,  history 
of  it  further ;  nor  is  it  anywise  proper  for  me  to  speak  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  substance  is  obtained  from  the 
trees  affording  it;  of  the  different  states  in  which  it  is 
found  and  transmitted  to  Europe ;  or  of  the  several  ope* 
rations  by  which  it  is  brought  into  that  form  in  which  we 
have  it  in  our  shops. 

These  are  particulars  that  may  be  of  some  curiosity 
with  respect  to  chemistry  and  trade  ;  but  there  is  certainly 
no  foreign  drug  so  little  liable  to  any  variation  or  adulte- 
ration, or  that  comes  into  our  hands  so  steadily  and  imi- 
formly  of  the  same  appearance  and  qualities,  and  therefore 
requiring  less  of  our  acquaintance  with  its  previous 
history. 

VVith  a  view  to  its  medicinal  history,  it  may  be  proper 
to  remark,  that  smce  we  became  acquainted  with  this 
peculiar  substance  from  the  East  Indies,  the  chemists 
have  supposed,  that  a  substance  precisely  of  the  same 
kind  was  to  be  found  in  many  European  plants.  In 
many  instances  they  have  supposed  this  without  any 
clear  proof ;  but  they  have  certainly,  in  several  instanceSj 
demonstrated  its  existence  in  the  clearest  manner.  It  does 
not,  however,  seem  necessary  to  enter  into  any  enumeration 
of  those  plants ;  because,  even  in  the  instances  in  which 
the  presence  of  camphor  is  most  clearly  demonstrated,  it  is 
even  in  these  in  such  small  proportion,  that  it  has  not 
given  any  modification  of  their  ordinary  virtues,  or  that 
these  substances  have  been  employed,  or  can  be  eitiployed 
as  a  medicine,  for  the  purposes  which  camphor,  in  its 
separate  state,  is,  or  may  be  employed. 

After  setting  aside  so  many  particulars  that  might  have 
entered  into  a  treatise  of  camphor,  it  is  time  for  me  now 
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to  come  to  my  proper  business,  which  is  the  consideration 
of  camphor  as  a  medicine.  This  I  find  to  be  a  difficult 
task,  as  I  must  encounter  the  various  and  contradictory 
opinions  that  have  been  maintained  with  respect  to  it. 

The  opposition  of  opinions  appears  strongly  from  hence, 
that  the  controversy  has  been  commonly  brought  into  the 
single  question,  whether  camphor  be  a  heating  or  a  cooling 
medicine  with  respect  to  the  human  body  ?  or,  as  I  would 
put  it  in  other  words,  whether  it  is  a  stimulant  or  a  sedative 
power?  The  question  has  been  often  attempted  to  be 
determined  by  frivolous  and  ill-founded  theories,  both  on 
one  side  and  the  other;  but  these  shall  be  here  entirely 
neglected,  as  we  judge  the  question  must  be  absolutely 
determined  by  experiments  made  upon  the  human  body, 
assisted  however  by  some  analogy,  wherever  it  can  be 
safely  drawn,  from  experiments  on  brutes. 

To  this  purpose  we  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that 
camphor  taken  into  the  mouth,  is  of  an  acrid  taste;  and 
though  by  its  evaporation,  it  excites  a  sense  of  cold  air, 
what  remains  is  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  month  and  fauces  s 
and  when  taken  down  into  the  stomach,  it  often  gives  some 
pain  and  uneasiness,  which  we  impute  to  the  operation  of 
its  acrimony  upon  the  upper  orifice  of  that  organ.  These 
may  be  considered  as  marks  of  its  heating  quality;  and 
the  same  are  more  strongly  marked  by  its  application  to 
any  ulcerated  part,  which  it  always  evidently  irritates  and 
inflames. 

The  best  formulae  are  t 

R.  Mist,  camphor,  unc.  1.-— Aq.  ammon.acet.  unc.  i.-— 
Syr>  croci.  dr.  |. — M.  Ft.  haustus,  6ta.  quaque  bora  sumend. 

Tliat  is,  take  of  camphorated  mixture,  an  ounce. — ■ 
Water  of  acetated  ammonia,  half  an  ounce, — Syrup  of 
crocus,  half  a  drachm.— »For  a  draught  to  be  taken  every 
six  hours« 
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R.  Mist,  camphor,  unc.  11.— Tinct.  valer.  vol.  gtt.  10.— 
M.  Ft.  haustus  bis  die  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  camphorated  mixture,  an  ounce  and 
a  half. — Volatile  tincture  of  valerian,  ten  drops. — For  a 
dmught  to  be  taken  twice  a  day. 

R.  Mist,  camphor,  unc.  li. — Spir.  ammon.  foetid,  dr.  L 
< — Syr.  zingib.  dr.  i. — Ft.  haustus  ter  die  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  camphorated  mixture,  an  ounce  and  a 
half. — Foetid  spirit  of  ammonia,  one  drachm, — Syrup  of 
ginger,  half  a  drachm. — For  a  draught  to  be  taken  three 
times  a  day. 

R.  Camphor.^ — Castor. — Mosch.  aa,  gr.  3. — Syr.*T5fcp. 
alb.  q.  s. — Ft.  bolus  ter  in  die  sumend. 

These  formulae  are  usually  employed  in  what  are  more 
commonly  known  by  nervous  affections. 

Cascarilla. 

I  have  been  uncertain  where  to  place  this  substance^ 
whether  here  with  the  aromatics  or  with  the  astringents  ; 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  latter  is  its  proper  place. 
It  approaches  to  the  aromatics  by  its  essential  oil ;  yet  its 
bitter,  to  be  extracted  by  either  water  or  spirit,  is  its  most 
considerable  part. 

It  was  introduced  into  practice  in  the  last  century  as  a 
medicine  of  great  value^,  both  in  continued  and  in  inter- 
mittent fevers  ;  and  the  Stahlians,  fond  of  any  thing  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Peruvian  bark,  against  which  they  had 
declared  so  strongly,  received  the  cascarilla,  and  employed 
it  much  in  practice,  and  have  given  many  testimonies  of 
its  efficacy  ;  but  these  testimonies  have  not  been  supported 
by  other  practitioners  since ;  and  particularly  in  this 
country  we  have  found  it  a  very  weak  substitute  for  the 
Peruvian  bark.    Bergius  says  of  it,  *'  Tamen  fatendura 
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Ilium  in  ipsis  febribus  parum  facere,  neque  tertianis 
?7ernalibus  certo  mederi,"  Our  experience  in  this  country 
is  suitable  to  this;  and  in  several  trials  it  has  entirely 
failed.  What  Bergius  adds  to  the  passage  quoted^  "  sed 
in  haemoptyse  saepe  prodest/*  is  not  supported  by  our 
experience  ;  and  in  hemorrhagies  of  all  kinds,  it  seems  to 
be  rather  hurtful,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  aromatic 
and  bitter  qualities,  while  it  does  not  discover  a  sufficient 
astRngent  power.  It  may  be  allowed  to  be  of  tonic  and 
stomachic  virtue ;  but  even  in  this  way  its  virtues  are  not 
peculiar  nor  considerable  and  there  is  no  just  foundation 
for  the  prejudices  which  the  German  physicians  have 
conceived  in  its  favour. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  formula : 

R.  Cascaril.  contus.  unc.  -Aq.  fervent,  une.  12.-^ 
Macera  per  boras  sex,  liquorem  frigefactum  cola,  et  colatis 
unciis  7,  adde  tinct.  corticis  cascaril.  unc.  l.-^Capt.  ter 
quaterve  in  dies  cochlearia  quatuor. 

That  is,  take  of  cascarilla  bruised,  half  an  ou,nce.?»^ 
Boiling  water,  twelve  ounces.-^Macerate  for  six  hours, 
strain  the  liquid  when  cold,  and  add  to  it  tincture  of 
,cascaril1fe^an  ounce.— Four  table-spoonfuls  are  to  be  .takejt 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Asarum, 

In  large  doses  the  asarabacca  is  very  powerful  and 
sometime^^  too  violent ;  but  in  more  moderate  doses,  not 
exceeding  %  few  grains,  and  repeated  for  several  evenings 
together,  it  may  be  employed  to  procure  a  pretty  large 
watery  discharge  from  the  nose  ;  and  which  sometimes 
continues  for  several  days  together.  By  this  it  has  the 
general  effects  of  errhines,  and  has  particularly  prpvecj 
arery  useful  in  tooth-ache  and  ophthalmia, 

VoL.Ii 
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It  is  properly  the  basis  of  the  pulvis  stemutatorius  of  our 
colleges  ;  but  I  judge  the  London  College  have  added  too 
large  a  proportion  of  other  cephalic  plants,  which  renders 
the  dose  of  the  chief  ingredient,  the  asarum,  by  much 
more  bulky  than  convenient;  and  that  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege have  given  a  composition  much  more  convenient  for  a 
proper  exhibition.  I  find  that  three  grains  of  asarum  is  a 
proper  dose;  and  that  four  grains  of  the  whole  powder 
makes  a  convenient  snuff. 

Essential  Oils. 

We  need  not  mention  here  cinnamon  and  peppermint 
water,  and  the  essential  oils,  which  are  only  in  use  for 
covering  the  tastes  of  medicines,  having  but  slight  stimu- 
lant power. 

SECT.  XCIV. 
Tonic  Stimulants. 
Ferrum. 

Steel  or  Iron. — Both  titles  stand  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
London  College;  and  in  preparing  the  rubigo,  they  seem 
to  have  preferred  the  steel,  chalybs ;  but  on  what  founda- 
tion we  cannot  perceive.  We  suppose  it  to  be  quite  indif- 
ferent whether  the  one  or  the  other  is  employed  ;  but  if  we 
were  to  give  any  preference,  we  should  think  it  due  to  the 
iron  in  its  soft  malleable  state,  or  in  what  we  call  Forged 
Iron. 

As  iron,  like  all  other  metals,  in  its  solid  and  entire  state, 
is  not  active  with  regard  to  our  bodies,  without  being  cor- 
roded or  dissolved  by  saline  matters,  so  we  judge  it  to  be 
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rendered  active  only  by  being  combined  with  acids.  It 
has  been  common  enough  to  give  the  entire  metal,  brought 
by  filing  into  a  fine  powder,  and  with  very  good  effects, 
as  a  medicine.  This,  however,  we  do  not  consider  as  any 
exception  to  our  general  rule :  for  we  are  persuaded  that 
there  is  constantly  present  in  the  human  stomach  a  quan- 
tity of  acid,  capable  of  dissolving  iron  ;  and  we  hold  this 
to  be  a  proof  of  it,  that  we  never  knew  iron  given  in  its 
metallic  or  slightly  corroded  state,  without  producing  a 
blackness  in  the  stools,  which  to  us  always  presumes  a 
a  previous  solution  of  the  iron  in  acids. 
.  *  As  this  combination  with  acids  is  necessary,  so  physi- 
cians and  chemists  have  diversified  this  combination  an  hun- 
dred ways  ;  and  we  do  not  know  a  preparation  of  iron  for 
the  purpose  of  medicine,  that  has  not  been  prepared  by  a 
combination  with  acids,  or  by  bringing  the  iron  into  a  state 
that  rendered  it  readily  soluble  by  the  acid  of  the  stomach  ; 
and  Dr.  Lewis  very  properly  observes,  that  Prussian  blue, 
though  truly  containing  a  quantity  of  iron,  as  it  is  not  so- 
luble in  any  acid,  is  the  least  promising  of  all  the  medicinal 
preparations. 

1  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enumerate  here  the  various 
preparations  that  have  formerly  stood,  or  still  stand,  in  our 
dispensatories,  as  they  all  agree  in  the  same  medical  virtue, 
and  are  only  proper  as  convenient  for  being  exhibited  in 
different  forms.  The  Edinburgh  College  have  endeavoured 
to  make  an  improvement  in  preparing  a  spirituous  tincture, 
as  the  tinctures  of  that  kind  formerly  prepared  were  liable 
in  keeping  to  let  fall  a  portion  of  what  they  had  dissolved, 
and  of  thereby  becoming  constantly  weaker  the  longer  they 
were  kept.  The  Edinburgh  College,  as  taught  by  Dr^ 
Black,  have  now  obviated  this,  by  ordering  the  tincture  to 
be  made  of  the  squamae  ferri.  ' 

Iron  combined  with  acids  becomes  an  astringent  sub- 
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stance;  and  upon  its  astringent  and  tonic  powers  its  medi^ 
cinal  virtues  entirely  depend  ;  for  by  increasing  the  tone 
of  the  vessels  it  increases  their  vigour  and  activity. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  here  to  take  any  notice  of 
the  doctrine  of  Menghini  concerning  the  iron  constantly 
present  in  the  blood  of  animals,  or  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  introduced  into  it.  We  think  it  is  enough 
to  say,  that  his  experiments,  both  on  men  and  brutes j  show 
clearly  that  iron  introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  acting 
there,  has  the  power  of  increasing  appetite,  and  the  vigour 
of  the  ( irciilation. 

Physicians  formerly  supposed  that  iron  had  a  double 
pov  er,  of  sometimes  increasing  and  sometimes  restraining 
evacuations,  and  fancied  that  different  preparations  pos^ 
sessed  these  different  powers  ;  but  in  this  they  were  niis'- 
taken,  as  we  have  maintained  above^  that  every  prepara- 
tion soluble  in  acids,  has  the  same  astringent  and  tonic 
power ;  and  the  Croci,  which  were  distinguished  as  ape- 
rient or  astringent,  have  comm.only  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  quality. 

It  is,  however,  still  true,  that  the  same  preparation,  as 
Dr.  Lewis  has  judiciously  obsei-ved,  may  sometimes  exert 
an  aperient,  and  sometimes  an  astringent  power,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  body  they  are  applied  to.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, a  retention  of  menses  depends  upon  a  weakness  in  the 
vessels  of  the  uterus,  chalybeate  medicines,  by  invigorating 
the  force  of  the  vessels,  may  cure  the  disease^  and  may 
thereby  appear  to  be  aperient;  and,  on  the  contrary,  in  a 
menorrhagia,  when  the  disease  depends  upon  a  laxity  of 
the  extreme  vessels  of  the  uterus,  iron  exhibited,  by  restor- 
ing the  tone  of  these  vessels,  may  shew  an  astringent 
operation. 

By  considerations  of  this  kind,  the  inutility  or  propriety 
of  the  medicinal  preparations  of  iron  may  be  determined. 
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in  eases  of  a  general  flaccidity,  as  it  is  frequently  marked 
under  the  title  of  Cachexy,  and  in  all  cases  of  evacuations 
from  laxity,  whether  sanguine  or  serous,  they  are  likely  to 
be  the  most  effectual  remedies. 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  good  effects  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  iron  have  been  often  missed  by  their  being  given  in 
too  small  doses.  The  saline  preparations,  in  large  doses, 
are  ready  to  irritate  the  stomach  ;  and  both  on  this  account, 
and  on  some  other  considerations,  it  may  be  always  proper 
to  begin  with  small  doses,  and  to  increase  them  by  degrees ; 
but  we  have  often  found,  that  no  great  benefit  is  to  be  ob- 
tained but  when  large  quantities,  either  by  the  size  of  the 
doses,  or  by  the  long  continuance  of  them,  have  been 
thrown  in.  We  have  found  the  simple  rust  as  effectual  as 
any  other  preparation,  and  we  have  always  seen  the  sto- 
mach bear  it  better  than  any  other.  We  begin  with  a  dose 
of  five  grains,  but  increase  it  gradually  to  what  the  sto- 
mach easily  bears.  I  think  the  stomach  comnioiily  bears 
it  better  by  some  aromatic  being  joined  with  it. 

The  following  are  the  best  formulae  : 

R.  Fer.  sulphat.-— Extract,  cinchon.  aa,  dr.  |,-»F.  piL  20. 
— Capt.  pil.  1.  bora  xi.  matutin.  et  hora  vi.  vespere  sing, 
diebus. 

That  is,  take  of  vitriolated  iron. — Extract  of  bark ; 
equal  parts,  half  a  drachm. — Make  into  90.  pills.  Take 
one  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  at  six  in  the  evening, 
every  day. 

R.  Ferri  ammoniac  gr.  5,  vel  ferri  vitriolat.  gr.  3.— - 
Pulv.  myrrh,  comp.  gr.  15.— -Bene  simul  terantur,  et  syrupo 
zingiberis  fiat  bolus  bis  in  die  sumendus. 

That  is,  take  of  ammoniacal  iron,  five  grains,  or  vitriol- 
ated iron,  three  grains. — Compound  powder  of  myrrh,  fif- 
teen grains. — Rub  them  well  together,  and  with  syrup  of 
^ginger  make  a  bolus,  to  be  taken  twice  a  day. 
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R.  Fer.  sulphat.  pulv.  gr.  12.— Extr.  gentian,  dr.  2. — 01 
essentiale.  menth.  pip,  gtt.  6. — Simul  contunde,  et  massam 
in  pilulas  30  divide ;  quarum  tres  vel  quatuor  bis  in  die 
sumantur,  ex  poculo  infusi  florum  chaiiKBmeli. 

That  is,  take  of  vitriolated  iron  in  powder,  twelve  grains. 
— Extract  of  gentian,  two  drachms.-— Essential  oil  of  pep« 
permint,  six  drops. — -Pound  them  together,  and  divide  the 
mass  into  thirty  pills,  of  which  three  or  four  are  to  be 
taken  twice  a  day,  in  a  cup  of  infusion  of  chamomile 
flowers. 

R.  Fer.  sulphat.  gr.  2. — Quassiae,  gr.  3. — -Rhei,  zingib. 
aa,  gr.  4. — Mucil.  acac.  gum.  q.  s. — F.  bolus  bis  die 
sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  vitriolated  iron,  two  grains. — Quassia, 
three  grains. — Rhubarb  and  ginger  in  powder,  of  each, 
four  grains. — Mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  as  much  as  is  suffi- 
cient.— Make  into  a  bolus  to  be  taken  twice  a  day. 

R.  Ferr.  sulphat. — Extract,  gentian. — Rhei  pulv.  aa, 
gr.  10. — Myrrh,  pulv;  scr.  Ih. — Syr.  zingib.  q.  s — -F.  pi  I. 
20,  quarum  cap.  2,  hora  xi,  matutin.  et  hora  vi.  vespere 
sing,  diebus. 

That  is,  take  of  vitriolated  iron. — ^Extract  of  gentian. — - 
Powdered  rhubarb,  of  each  ten  grains.-^Powdered  myrrh,  a 
scruple  and  a  half. — Make  20  pills,  of  which  take  2  at 
eleven,  and  at  six,  every  day. 

R.  Tinct.  f^r.  muriat.  dr.  4. — Spirit,  cinnam.  unc.  11.— 
Cap.  coch.  minimum  unum  vel  alterunfi,  bis  in  die,  ex 
aquae  purse  tepides  cyatlia. 

That  is,  take  of  tincture  of  muriated  iron,  four  drachms. 
— Spirit  of  cinnamon,  an  ounce  and  a  half. — Take  one  or 
two  tea-spoonfuls  twice  a  day,  in  a  cup  of  pure  warm 
water. 

R.  Ferr.  sulphat.  gr.  12. — Potas.  subcarbonat.  dr. 
Myrrh,  pulv.  aa.  dr.  1. — Acac.  gum.  mucil.  dr.  2. — De~ 
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coct  glycyr.  rad.  unc.  6|. — 'Spirit  pi  men t.  unc.  1. — -Tere 
myrrham  et  ferri  cum  potassa  et  mucilagine,  donee,  per- 
fecte  commisceantur,  dein  adde  reliqua.  Dosis  uncia  una, 
bis  terve  sing,  diebus. 

That  is,  take  of  vitriolated  iron,  twelve  grains. — Pre*» 
pared  kali,  half  a  drachm.— Powder  of  myrrh,  one  drachm. 
— Mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  two  drachms.— Decoction  of 
liquorice  root,  six  ounces  and  a  half. — -Spirit  of  pimento, 
an  ounce. — Rub  the  myrrh  and  vitriolated  iron  with  the 
kali  and  mucilage,  until  they  perfectly  unite,  then  add  the 
other  ingredients.  The  dose  is  an  ounce,  twice  or  three 
times  a  day. 

-R.  Ferri  sulphat.  gr.  12. — Myrrh,  in  pulv.  trit  ser.  2.— = 
Bene  conterantur,  et  gradatim  adde  aq.  potas.  subcarbonat 
gtt.  25,  at  ft.  massa  in  piL  12  aequales  dividenda ;  harum 
sumantur  duae  ter  quotidie. 

That  is,  take  of  vitriolated  iron,  twelve  grains.— Myrrh 
in  powder,  two  scruples. — -Rub  them  well  together,  and  gra« 
dually  add  water  of  prepared  kali,  twenty-five  drops,  so  as 
to  make  a  mass  to  be  divided  into  twelve  equal  pills,  of 
which  two  are  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

R.  Ferri  rubig.  pulv  dr.  1|.— Cinchon.  pulv.  unc.  1.— 
Anthemis  nobilis  flor.  pulv.  unc.  I. — -Syr.  cort.  aur.  q.  s — - 
Ft.  elect,  de  quo  sumat  nuclei  fructus  myristicae  instar,  ter 
quotidie. 

That  is,  take  of  rust  of  iron,  a  drachm  and  a  half. — Bark 
powder,  an  ounce.— Camomile  flowers  in  powder,  half  an 
ounce.— Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much  as  is  sufficient.— 
Make  into  an  electuary,  of  which  the  size  of  a  nutmeg  is 
to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

R.  Ferr.  rubigin.  vel  ferr.  tartarisat.  dr.  2.— Cons, 
absinth,  maritim.  vel  coos,  aurant.  cort.  unc  1^.— F. 
Elect  cap,  coch.  minutem,  ex  tantillo  vini  rubri  lusitanici 
bis  in  dieo 
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iThat  is,  take  of  rust  of  iron,  or  tartarised  iron,  two 
drachms.-^Con serve  of  sea-wormwood,  or  conserve  of 
orange  peel,  ati  ounce  and  ahalf.— ^Make  into  an  electuary, 
of  which  take  a  small  tea-spoonful,  with  a  glass  of  red 
wine,  twice  a  day- 

Cuprum, 

Coppet.-~\  have  no  doubt  of  putting  this  metal  into  the 
list  of  astringents ;  for  though  it  possesses  very  strongly 
stimulant  powers,  which  often  prevent  our  perceiving  its 
astringency,  yet  we  can,  by  employing  the  milder  prepara- 
tions of  it,  and  perhaps  by  preparing  it  so  as  to  takeaway 
the  whole  of  its  stimulant  quality,  obtain  its  tonic  efi'ects. 

I  give  the  blue  vitriol  (sulphas  cupri),  in  the  dose  of  a 
quarter  or  half  a  grain,  according  to  the  age  of  the  person ; 
and  in  repeating  the  medicine  twice  ^  day,  I  increase  the 
dose  to  what  the  stomach  will  bear  without  vomiting,  but 
allow  it  to  go  so  far  as  to  occasion  some  sickness,  and  even 
nausea.  This  medicine  continued  for  some  time,  Jias 
proved  an  useful  tonic  in  certain  cases  of  epilepsy  and 
hysteria.  On  some  occasions  it  has  proved  diuretic  ;  and 
on  some  others  anthelmintic.  The  combination  of  copper 
with  an  ammoniacal  salt,  I  learned  from  the  Acta  Naturae 
curios:  and  Dr.  Cullen  introduced  it  into  the  practice  of  this 
country  ;  and  it  now  stands  in  theDispensatory  under  the 
title  of  the  Cuprum  ammoniacum*.  In  many  instances 
^  it  has  proved  a  cure  of  epilepsy,  and  thereby  discovered  its 
astringent  and  tonic  power.  It  is  employed  in  the  same 
manner  as  I  have  said  above  of  the  blue  vitriol,  by  begin- 
ning with  small  doses  of  half  a  grain,  and  increasing  these 
by  degrees  to  what  the  stomach  will  bear.    I  find  it  com- 
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iiionly  more  manageable  than  the  blue  vitriol ;  and  in  many 
instances  have  carried  the  dose  to  five  grains,  and  in  some 
still  farther.  In  many  cases  it  has  proved  a  cure  of  epi- 
lepsy; but  in  many  others  it  has  entirely  failed  in  being 
such.  When,  in  the  course  of  a  month,  it  has  not  shewn 
any  good  effects,  I  desist  from  its  further  use,  as  1  suspect 
that  large  quantities  of  copper  introduced,  may,  like  lead, 
prove  hurtful  to  the  body ;  and  therefore,  in  cases  of 
periodical  epilepsy,  after  giving  the  medicine  constantly 
during  one  interval,  if  the  disease  still  continues,  I  after- 
wards give  the  medicine  only  for  some  days  before  an  ex- 
pected accession  ;  and  in  this  manner  I  have  had  success. 

The  escharotic  powers  of  the  preparations  of  copper 
have  been  known  and  employed  from  the  most  ancient 
times,  for  cleansing  foul  ulcers,  and  bringing  them  to  dis- 
charge a  laudable  pus;  but  since  the  introduction  of  the 
use  of  mercury  in  the  16th  century,  the  preparations  of 
this  have  beenmiore  commonly  employed. 

The  astringent  powers  of  the  preparations  of  copper 
ha^^e  especially  appeared  in  the  application  of  them  to  the 
eyes;  and  we  have  known  a  weak  solution  of  verdigris 
useful  in  restraining  inflammation :  but  it  is  so  read}'  to 
prove  irritating  to  that  sensible  organ,  that  a  great  deal  of 
nicety  is  necessary  in  the  employment  of  it:  and  we  seem 
to  have  a  milder  preparation  in  the  aqua  sapphirina.  It  is, 
however,  absurd  to  order  this  preparation  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  allow  the  strength  of  it  to  be  liable  to  much  uncer- 
tainty ;  and  the  Edinburgh  College  has  properly  ordered 
it  so  as  it  may  be  brought  to  a  standard.  It  has  com- 
monly been  supposed,  that  the  aqua  sapphirina  was  suited 
to  take  off  specks,  or  opaque  spots,  that  appear  upon  the 
cornea,  and  which  has  been  supposed  to  imply  an  escha- 
rotic power,  but  this  certainly  is  seldom  the  case;  and  it 
seems  to  act  only  by  an  astringent  power,  diminishing  the 
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impetus  of  the  fluids  in  the  vessels  which  terminate  in  the 
opaque  spot. 

Plumbum. 

Lead. — -The  astringent  powers  of  the  saline  preparations 
of  this  metal  are  now  sufficiently  ascertained  ;  but  at  the 
some  time  it  is  equally  well  known,  that  all  these  prepara- 
tions, and  the  vapours  exhaled  from  the  metal  itself,  or  its 
calces  introduced  into  the  body,  discover  a  sedative  power 
extremely  noxious  to  the  human  system.  It  is  therefore 
difficult  to  determine  how  far  we  can  employ  the  astrin- 
gent and  tonic  operation  of  this  metal,  and  be  at  the  same 
time  secure  against  its  deleterious  powers,  especially  as 
these  deleterious  powers  do  not  always  immediately  disco- 
ver their  operation,  and  very  often  only  after  they  have  long 
remained  latent  and  unheeded  in  the  body. 

This  seems  to  be  so  much  the  case  at  present,  that 
hardly  any  practitioner  will  now  think  of  employing  any 
preparations  of  lead  as  internal  medicines ;  but  in  propor- 
tion as  the  favour  of  these  has  declined,  that  for  its  external 
use  has  greatly  increased.  We  are,  however,  at  a  loss  to 
<letermine  positively,  what  is  its  operation,  or  to  explain  in 
many  cases  where  its  effects  are  evident,  how  the  supposed 
operations  could  produce  them.  It  is  the  writing  of  Mr. 
Goulard,  of  Montpelier,  that  has  raised  these  doubts.  It  is 
difficult  to  deny  facts  positively  asserted  ;  but  we  find,  m 
Goulard's  writing  so  many  facts  not  confirmed  by  our 
own  experience,  so  many  marks  of  partiality  to  the  medi- 
cine he  recommends,  and  so  much  frivolous  theory  by 
which  he  supports  it,  that  his  credit  with  me  is  indeed 
very  little.  I  am  much  of  opinion,  that  nobody  can  con- 
sult him  with  safety,  without  attending  to  the  very  judi- 
cious and  ingenious  criticism  publishejd  on  the  su!)ject  by 
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Mr.  Aiken,  of  Warrington  ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  leave  mj 
readers  to  be  most  properly  informed  of  the  virtues  of  lead 
applied  externally  in  lotion,  poultice,  or  ointment,  to  Mr. 
Aiken's  work.  I  have  only  this  to  observe,  that  Mr. 
Aiken  seems  disposed  to  think,  that  the  saline  prepara- 
tions of  lead,  externally  applied,  never  enter  into  the  sys- 
tem in  such  quantity  as  to  affect  the  general  system  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  commonly  do  when  introduced  by 
the  mouth,  or  when  the  vapours  of  lead  are  applied.  But 
Dr.  Percival  has  given  us  a  fact  that  may  lead  us  to  believe, 
that  Dr.  Aiken's  opinion  is  not  well  founded  ;  and  we  judge 
it  to  be  very  probable,  that  though  lead  applied  to  the  entire 
surface  can  hardly  enter  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  noxious 
to  the  system,  yet  that  when  applied  to  an  ulcerated  sur- 
face capable  of  a  promiscuous  absorption,  it  may  be  taken 
in  such  quantity  as  to  affect  the  general  system. 

Zincum, 

Zinc. — That  the  saline  preparations  of  this  metal  act  as 
astringents,  we  knovi^  very  well  from  the  operation  of  white 
vitriol,  so  very  frequently  applied  to  the  eyes.  It  has  been 
used  in  different  proportions ;  and  when  in  large  propor- 
tions, it  certainly  proves  very  irritating;  but  it  may  cer- 
tainly be  used  with  great  safety  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  that  of  two  grains  to  the  .ounce  of  water,  as  it  is  in 
the  aqua  vitriolica  of  the  lasiiedition  of  the  Edinburgh 
Dispensatory  ;  and  the  London  College  seems  to  be  of  that 
opinion.  , 

Th-j  flores  zinci,  as  a  matter  liable  to  be  corroded  by 
the  acid  of  the  stomach,  and  thereby  rendered  active,  has 
been  lately,  upon  the  authority  of  the  late  excellent  Dr. 
Gaubius,  introduced  into  frequent  practice  as  an  antispas- 
modic, or  as  I  consider  it,  as  an  anstringent  and  tonic.  It  has 
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now  been  frequently  employed  here  in  epilepsy,  hysteria, 
and  some  other  spasmodic  diseases,  as  the  chorea,  and 
others.  In  epilepsy,  they  never  answered  with  Dr.  Gau- 
bius  himself;  nor  have  they,  that  I  know  of,  here,  though 
given  in  much  larger  doses  than  he  seems  ever  to  have 
employed. 

In  remote  parts  of  the  country,  in  which  the  flores 
zinci  were  not  to  be  had,  1  have  frequently  prescribed 
the  vitriolum  album  ;  and  in  some  cases  with  as  good 
eifect  as  in  any  of  those  in  which  I  had  employed  the  flores 
zinci. 

The  following  are  the  usual  formulae  : 

R.  Zinc,  sulphat.  scr.  1. — Cons,  ros.  rubr.  q.  s. — Ft.  piL 
QO.— Capt.  pil.  una  vel  altera  bis  terve  indies. 

That  is,  take  of  vitriolated  zinc,  a  scruple. — Conserve 
of  red  roses,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. — Make  into  twenty 
pills,  one  or  two  of  which  are  to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a 
day. 

R.  Zinc.  oxyd.  gr.  4. — Cons.  ros.  rubr.  q.  s. — F.  bolus 
bis  in  die  surnend. 

That  is,  take  of  calcined  zinc,  four  grains. — ^Conserve  of 
red  roses,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. — Make  into  a  bolus  to  be 
taken  twice  a  day. 

Silver. 

The  caustic  qualities  of  acids,  though  entirely  destroyed 
by  their  being  combined  with  alkalines  and  earths,  are  not 
»o  by  their  being  combined  with  metals.  Tfie  nitrous  acid 
combined  with  silver,  gives  the  lunar  caustic  very  com- 
monly employed  ;  and  the  muriatic  acid,  in  a  concentrated 
state,  joined  with  antimony,  gives  what  is  commonly 
called  the  butter  of  antimony,  one  of  the  strongest  caustics 
known.    These  metallic  caustics  are  attended  with  the 
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same  inconvenience  as  the  simple  acids;  that  is,  of  being 
ready  to  spread  beyond  the  bounds  intended  for  them ; 
but  this  is  more  easily  managed  with  respect  to  the  lunaf 
caustic,  which  can  be  got  in  a  solid  form,  than  with  respect 
to  the  butter  of  antimony,  necessarily  liquid  ;  and  this 
gives  the  reason  why  the  latter  is  more  rarely  employed. 

It  is  here  to  be  observed,  that  these  corrosive  matters 
are  in  different  degrees  of  strength ;  and  when  they  are 
not  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  more  solid  parts,  they  still 
may  be  fit  to  dissolve  those  more  tender  fungous  excres- 
cences which  arise  in  ulcers.  Thus  it  happens,  that  alum 
having  a  considerable  portion  of  its  watery  parts  exhaled, 
and  its  acid  thereby  concentrated,  is  thereby  rendered  ca- 
pable of  consuming  the  fungous  growth  in  ulcers.  It  is, 
however,  always  a  weak  escharotic ;  and  we  have  a 
stronger  kind  in  the  preparations  of  mercury  and  copper. 
Both  these  preparations  are  noted  for  their  cleansing  foul 
sores,  bringing  them  to  discharge  a  proper  pus,  so  neces-r 
sary  to  their  healing;  and  I  ascribe  all  this  to  their  escha- 
rotic power. 

Lunar  caustic  has  of  late  been  applied  for  the  cure  of 
epilepsy,  a  grain  or  more  being  given  in  the  form  of  pills, 
increased  to  four  times  a  day. 

Hydrargyrus. 

Mercwr?/.— This,  as  an  universal  stimulant,  and  as  very 
commonly  reaching  the  extreme  vessels,  may  be  capable 
of  stimulating  those  of  the  uterus,  and  therefore  of  proving 
an  emmenagogue.  Upon  this  supposition  it  is  introduced 
here  ;  and,  from  several  trials,  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
continued  use  of  mercury  has  proved  a  cure  of  suppres- 
sions. How  far  it  may  be  employed  in  cases  of  retention  I 
am  uncertain;  but  am  of  opinion^  that  it  can  be  neither 
so  safely  nor  so  effectually  employed  in  these  as  in  the 
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cases  of  suppression.  It  must  not,  in  cases  of  weakness, 
be  too  freely  employed.  In  obstructions  of  the  liverj  &c. 
iBercury  is  often  successfully  employed. 

Balnea  Tepida, 

However  those  who  never  use  it  may  choose  to  specu- 
late upon  the  tepid  hath,  experience,  in  places  where  it  is 
employed  with  almost  incredible  perseverance,  is  decidedly 
in  favour  of  its  strengthening  power.  At  Pfeffers,  in 
Switzerland,  (which  is  esteemed  one  of  the  purest  of  all 
waters  from  impregnation)*  from  seven  to  twelve  hours 
are  ^aily  spent  in  the  bath,  and  this,  upon  the  aver- 
age, is  continued  for  a  couple  of  months.  Dr.  Tis- 
sot  says  he  has  been  very  credibly  informed,  that  at 
a  bathing  place  in  the  Valais,  patients  pass  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  of  their  residence  in  the  water. 
Dr.  Marcard  attests,  that  at  Baden  in  Argow,  he 
has  himself  seen  invalids  sit  four  or  five  hours  in  the  bath. 
The  latest  writers  concern iisg  the  warm  bath  at  Landecke 
in  Silesia,  where  the  bathers  are  immersed  up  to  the  chin, 
dissuade  from  too  long  a  continuance  in  the  vi^ater.  They 
think  six  hours  sufficient  at  one  time.  The  usual  course 
here  is  four,  five,  or  six  weeks.  Those  who  use  these  seve- 
ral baths  are,  in  common,  weaklyf,  nervous  people,  such 

*  At  Pfeffers,  and  mosjt  of  the  Swiss  baths,  it  is  only  the  lower  half  of 
the  body  that  is  immersed.  However  the  upper  part  is  exposed  to  an 
utmosphere  of  warm  vapours,  which,  according  to  the  hj-pothesis  of  relax- 
ation, ought  to  have  as  bad  an  effect  as  mere  warm  water. — See  Marcard, 
1.  c.  p.  64. 

f  To  shew  to  what  extent  that  active  enquirer  into  the  effects  of  bathing, 
>yhom  I  so  frequently  quote  in  this  section,  has  carried  his  practice  in  cases 
of  weakness,  I  shall  transcribe  one  of  the  cases  he  relates.  A  woman 
about  30,  had  suffered  excessively  during  three  years,  from  pain,  anxiety, 
spasmSj  and  sleeplessness.    She  took  very  little  food,  had,  at  times,  a  little 
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as  instead  of  recovering  their  health  (as  they  actually  do), 
ought  to  be  dissolved  altogether,  if  the  warmth  given  to  the 
water  had  a  relaxing  operation.  To  many  medical  men 
in  this  country,  such  relations  will  appear  as  paradoxical, 
as  to  the  generality  of  uninstructed  readers.  There  can, 
therefore,  be  no  occasion  to  add  a  warning  against  a  rash 
imitation  of  the  Swiss  practice  of  bathing.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  may,  however,  suggest  useful  reflections, 
and  do  away  some  of  those  prejudices  that  cramp  the  prac- 
titioner of  physic  in  his  operations,  and  in  both  these  ways 
contribute  to  the  ease  of  the  afflicted. 

Among  the  examples  that  tend  to  suggest  just  ideas  of 
the  power  of  the  tepid  bath,  I  have  been  struck  with  none 

feverishness,  and  was  greatly  emaciated.  For  a  year  she  had  never  beea 
regular.  The  utmost  effort  to  which  she  found  herself  equal,  was  sitting- 
up  ia  an  arm  chair,  supported  by  pillows.  She  required  to  be  turned  in 
bed.  She  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  bark  and  other  medicines.  The  dis- 
order had  not  the  appearance  of  consumption,  nor  of  any  incurable  lesion 
of  the  abdominal  viscera.  Long  continued  and  great  exertions  in  attend- 
ing the  sick  had  preceded  this  illness. 

From  recollection  of  somewhat  similar  cases,  the  author  resolved  to 
recur  to  the  tepid  bath,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  debility  and  the  pre- 
judices against  it.  I  did  not/'  says  he,  "  venture  to  repeat  the  baths 
in  quick  succession,  on  account  of  the  patient's  weakness,  and  of  the 
effort,  attending  the  operation.  Several  days  were  interposed  between 
every  two  immersions." 

"  The  first  trial  produced  visible  benefit.  The  patient  said,  she  felt 
stronger  after  it ;  and  from  that  day  forward,  she  slept  better,  though 
she  went  into  the  bath  with  some  dread,  having  never  before  used  it. 
After  the  sixth  bath,  that  is,  in  about  a  fortnight,  to  my  astonishment, 
she  was  able  to  rise  from  her  chair.  She  daily  acquired  strength  under  a 
continuance  of  the  bathing,  became  regular,  and  in  two  months,  was  per- 
fectly well,  and  has  continued  so  these  three  years.— In  such  a  situation, 
I  never  saw  a  more  striking  effect  from  bathing  But  how  the  doctrine  of 
relaxation  and  reduction  of  strength  will  apply  here.  I  must  leave  to  others 
to  decide,"    Marcard  1.  Co  pp.  57—60. 
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more  than  by  that  which  Dr.  L.  Frank,  physician  to  the 
great  hospital  at  Milan,  has  recorded  in  a  foreign  jour- 
nal (Salzburgh  Med.  Chir.  Journal,  f.  1725,  ii.  70). "  Among 
the  variety  of  considerations,*'  says  he,  "  which  Dr.  Mar-^ 
card  alleges  to  prove,  that  the  tepid  bath  strengthens  in 
place  of  weakening,  as  has  been  heretofore  supposed,  I 
question  if  there  be  any  so  well  calculated  to  support  his 
opinion  as  a  fact  perfectly  familiar  to  those  in  Italy.  It  is 
well  known,  that  of  the  disease  called  Pelagra,  which  is 
exceedingly  frequent  among  the  peasants  of  Lombardy, 
one  of  the  chief  symptoms  is  excessive  debility.  This 
debility  cannot  he  more  certainly  removed  by  any  means 
than  by  the  use  of  the  tepid  bath.  It  is  so  great,  that 
many  patients  are  obliged  to  be  carried,  though  the  bath 
is  not  above  forty  paces  from  the  ward.  Many  who  can 
walk,  are  yet  so  weak  that  they  cannot  get  into  the  water 
without  support.  The  appearance  of  these  people  at  go- 
ing in  and  coming  out,  is  truly  miserable.  Without  being 
led  by  the  attendants,  they  would  stagger  like  drunken 
persons.  In  the  space  of  four  or,  at  most,  of  six  weeks, 
they  are  commonly  so  much  restored  by  the  use  of  the 
warm  bath,  as  to  be  able  to  return  to  their  friends  and 
their  ordinary  employments/* 

Pediluvium. 

Washing  the  feet. — This  invites  from  the  head,  and  may 
be  said  to  be  a  stimulus  to  the  whole  frame.  It  is  neces- 
sary after  it  to  go  into  a  warm  bed.  In  forwarding  the 
salutary  return  of  the  period  in  women,  it  has  often  been 
successfully  employed. 
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Electricity. 

The  identity  of  the  electric  fluid  and  lightning,  has  been 
clearly  ascertainnd,  and  great  hopes  at  first  naturally  arose 
that  this  so  powerfully  an  engine  of  destruction,  might,  in 
scientific  hands,  prove  a  power  productive  of  n:iuch  good 
in  certain  diseases. 

Although  immense  machines  have  been  constructed,  I 
doubt  v^hether  any  patients  confined  to  their  beds,  have 
been  insulated,  and  filled  with  the  electric  fluid.  Nothing 
of  this  kind,  I  know,  has  been  done  in  putrid  fever,  and  a 
variety  of  other  diseases.  This  mode  of  electrifying  has 
been  used  rather  as  a  placebo  to  gain  mone}^  from  the 
patient,  than  with  any  direct  views  of  experimental  enquiry. 
If  seeds  germinate  much  sooner  when  insulated,  without 
doubt,  experiments  of  the  same  kind  on  the  human  body, 
which  can  be  attended  with  no  risk,  deserve  to  be  rnadeo 
The  electric  aura  in  chronic  inflammations  of  the  eye,  has 
certainly  done  good. 

The  next  mode  of  eiuployiog  electricity  has  been  by 
sending  sparks  to  the  patient,  or  insulating  and  filling  him 
with  electricity,  and  then  drawing  sparks  from  his  person. 
This  produces  an  Immediate  warmtli  and  action  on  the 
parts  so  electrified,  and  if  carried  to  any  great  extent, 
would  raise  a  blister  as  strongly  as  the  other  vesicatories. 
The  circulation  is  in  this  way  more  encreased  than  even 
by  the  flesh-brush.  In  local  afl^sctions  it  answers  all  the 
commendation  given  by  its  advocate,  and  hence  its  success 
in  glandular  swellings,  in  chilblains,  and  in  speedily  remov- 
ing a  black  eye,  or  other  conjestions  of  blood.  In  muscu- 
lar aflfections,  the  sequel  of  acute  and  gouty  rheumatism,  it 
does  more  than  all  the  forms  of  embrocation.  In  deafness 
it  certainly  deserves  to  be  tried,  as  also  in  blindness  ;  and 
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m  paralytic  affections  it  serves  to  amuse  the  enfeebled  mind 
and  body  of  the  sufferer. 


SECT.  XCL 

Anthelmintics*  > 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  thousands  of  children  lose  their 
lives  annually  by  worm-cakes  advertised  by  the  legal  and 
infamous  destroyers  of  their  fellow-creatures,  whom,  for 
the  sake  of  the  licence,  are  still  suffered  to  go  on  in  their 
work  of  death  in  an  enlightened  period,  and  alas!  no 
patriot  has  as  yet  stood  up  to  remedy  this  growing  evil. 
The  means  advertised  are,  either  arsenic,  or  other  danger- 
ous poisons,  filings  of  pewter,  containing  often  much  arse- 
nic, or  powerful  purges,  and  both  age  and  sex,  and  consti- 
tution, are,  of  necessity,  put  out  of  the  question,  and  the 
inward  gnawings  of  the  young  sufferer  are  alone  expressed 
by  the  writhings  and  contortion  of  his  face  and  body. — 
The  calculation  of  the  quack  is  thus ;  I  was  in  my  youth 
a  chimley-s weeper,  next  a  scavenger,  and  now  I  am  a 
tinker,  or  mender  of  kettles ;  this  is  as  much  allied  to 
medicine,  as  shoe-making  is  to  divinity.  My  brother,  the 
cobler,  has  made  a  decent  livelihood,  and  is  much 
respected,  by  turning  from  mending  soles,  to  converting  of 
souls,  and  he  is  a  methodist  preacher,  and  why  should  not 
I  ride  in  my  coash  ?  I  have  no  mountebank,  to  be  sure, 
but  I  can  circulate  hand-bills.  In  London  alone  there  are 
a  million  of  people.  If  one  dies  in  seven  years,  many  are  ill 
before  this  comes,  and  I  meiy  reckon  ^25,000  are  ill.  If  my 
bill  reaches  one  in  a  hundred,  and  this  one  should  buy  only 

*■  From  a-vTts  against,  and  £?i/xiy*c,  a  worm 
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y^ar,  but  this  is  reckoning  too  fast,  there  are  so  many  to 
despise  my  bad  spelling  and  lies,  and  so  many  dead  peo- 
ple, whose  friends  tell  tail,  and  so  many  doctors  too,  that  I 
must  look  to  the  country,  and  there  I  find  fifteen  million 
of  people,  and  my  stuff  sells  as  well  in  the  country  as  in 
town,  or  better,  not  needing  to  see  the  folk ;  and  as  I  live 
upon  onions,  and  follow  my  trade  for  a  time,  and  will 
advertise  more  and  more  as  I  get  on,  the  odds  are  much 
against  me,  if  with  the  King's  Arms,  authority  of  Farlia^ 
ment,  extracts  from  the  Gazettes,  but  that  I  ride  at  last  in 
my  coach  nor  is  his  conjecture  wrong,  as  we  have  daily 
instances.  The  water-castors,  who  see  the  disease,  age, 
and  sex  of  the  patient  in  the  urine,  and  hap-hazard  kill  or 
cure,  the  medicine  being  powerful,  and  the  disorder 
sthenic,  or  asthenic,  have  not  half  as  much  chance  of  a  for- 
tune, as  the  advertising  quach,  and  we  find,  therefore,  there 
are  fev/er  vvater-doctors  than  doctors  of  the  other  descrip- 
tion. But  it  is  time  we  should  come  to  the  formulc^j 
trusting  that  the  necessity  of  a  stop  being  put  to  such 
wicked  abuses,  will  meet  some  virtuous  legislator,  v/ho 
Will  remedy  this  evil,  to  whom  nothing  farther  need  be 
said. 

Before  I  make  my  observations  on  anthelmintic  reme- 
dies, I  shall  first  beg  leave  to  give  some  experiments  which 
I  made  in  the  year  1771s  upon  the  common  earth-wormj 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  anthelmintic  virtues  of  a  variety 
of  substances.  I  made  choice  of  the  earth-worm  for 
this  purpose,  as  it  is,  according  to  naturalists,  exactly 
the  same  in  its  structure,  manner  of  subsistence,  and  mode 
of  propagating  its  species,  vnth  the  round  lyorm  of  the 
human  body. 

In  the  first  column  I  shall  set  down,  unde*!-  distioct 
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heads,  the  sirbstances  in  which  worms  were  placed  ;  and 
the  second  and  third  columns  the  time  of  their  death,  from 
the  action  of  these  substances  upon  them. 


I.  Bitter  and  Astringent 

Substances. 
Wateiy  Infusion  of  Aloes... . 

—   of  Rhubarb  

 —  of  Peruvian  bark 

II.  Purges. 

Watery  Infusion  of  Jalap .... 

 of  Bears-foot  

"  — -  of  Gamboge. ..... 

III.  Salts. 

1.  Acids. 

Vinegar  

Lime  Juice  

Diluted  nitrous  Acid  

2.  Alkali. 
A  Watery  Solution  of  Salt  of 
Tartar  

3.  Neutral  Salts. 
In  a  watery  Solution  of  com- 
mon Salt  ^ . . . . . 

 of  Nitre  

  of  Sal  Diuretic   

 of  Sal  Ammoniac  .... 

■        of  common   Salt  and 
Sugar   

4.   Earthy  and  Metallic 
Salts. 

In  a  watery  Solution  of  Ep- 
som Salt  

.  of  Rock  Alum   

 of  Corrosive  Sublimate 

 of  Calomel  

 of  Turpeth  Mineral  .  . . 

 of  Sugar  of  Lead  

•         of  green  Vitriol  

.  •  of  blue  Vitriol  

'  of  white  Vitriol  ...... 


Hours. 


Minutes, 


2 

48 

1 

30 

1 

30 

17 


1|  convulsed. 
1 

I^ 


2  convulsed,  throw- 
ing up  a  mucus  on 
the  surface  of  the 
water. 

1  convulsed* 

ditto. 

ditto. 
U 


10 

ll  convulsed. 
49 

1  convulsed* 

3 

1 
10 
30 
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IV.  Metals. 

Filings  of  Steel.  

Filings  of  Tin  

V.  Calcareous  Earth. 
Chalk   

VI.  Sedative  Substances. 
Watery  Infusion  of  Opium  , . 
'        of  Carolina  Pink-root. . 
 of  Tobacco  

VII.  Essential  Oils. 

Oil  of  Wormwood  

 of  Mint  

 of  Caraway  Seed  

 ■  of  Amber  

 of  Anniseed  

 of  Turpentine  

VIII.  Arsenic. 

A  watery  Solution  of  white 
Arsenic  

IX.  Fermented  Liquors. 
In  Madeira  Wine  

—  Claret  

X.  Distilled  Spirit. 
Common  Rum  

XI.  The  fresh  Juices  of 

ripe  Fruits. 
The  Juice  of  red  Cherries .  . . 

— — -  of  black  ditto  

' — —  of  red  Currants  ...... 

—  of  Gooseberries  

— of  Whortleberries  

 of  Blackberries  

 of  Rasberries  ........ 

 of  Plumbs  

— —  of  Peaches  

"-^ —  of  Watermelons,  no  ef- 
fect  

XII.  Saccharine  Substan- 

ces. 

Honey  , ,  , . . , 


Hours. 
1 


near 


Minutes, 

251 


II I  convulsed. 

33 

14 


3  convulsed^ 

3 

3 


At 
41 
6 


3  convulsed. 
10 


1  convulgedc 


51 
5 
2| 
31 
12 
7 

13 

25 
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Molasses  . . . 
Brown  Sugar 
Manna  


XIIL    In  Aromatic 

STANCES. 

Camphor  

Pimento   

Black  Pepper  ...... 


SUB- 


XIV.  Foetid  Substances. 

Juice  of  Onions  

Watery  Infusion  of  Assafoe- 

tida  

—  Stan toni cum,  ot  Worm 
Seed  


XV.  Miscellaneous 
stances. 

^thiops  Mineral  

Sulphur  

Solution  of  Gunpowder 

 of  Soap  

Oxymel  of  Squills .... 
Sweet  Oil*   


Sub- 


Hours 


Minutf^, 
7 
30 
21 


5- 
3^ 
45- 


31 
27 


1| 
19 

3i 
30 


In  the  application  of  these  experiments  to  the  human 
body,  an  allowance  must  always  be  made  for  the  alteration 
which  (he  several  anthelmintic  substances  that  have  been 
mentioned,  may  undergo  from  mixture  and  diffusion  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels. 

In  order  to  derive  any  benefit  from  these  experiments, 
as  well  as  from  the  observations  that  have  been  made  upon 
anthelmintic  medicines,  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  them 
into  such  as  act, 

I.  Mechanically. 

II.  Chemically  upon  worms  ;  and, 

in.  Into  those  which  possess  a  power  composed  of 
chemical  and  mechanical  qualities. 


^  Vide  Rush's  Essays » 
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1.  The  mechanical  medicines  act  indirectly  and  directly 
upon  the  worms. 

Those  mechanical  medicines  which  act  directly  upon  the 
worms,  are  cowhage*  and  powder  of  tin.  I  had  heard, 
says  Mr.  Chamberlaine,  so  much  of  the  cowhage,  or 
CO  witch,  that  I  resolved  to  make  trial  of  it. 

But  the  different  modes  of  exhibiting  it,  were  as  various 
as  the  persons  who  took  upon  them  that  office.  One  ad- 
ministered it  in  melasses.  Castor  oil  w^as  the  favourite 
vehicle  of  a  second  ;  and  a  third  insisted,  that  it  was  of  no 
service  unless  mixed  with  honey. 

The  greater  number  agreed  in  giving  melasses  the  pre- 
ference;  but  there  was  even  among  these,  a  considerable 
disagreement  with  regard  to  the  proportions  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  mixture.  While  some  cautiously  put  but 
two  pods  of  the  cowhage  into  a  quart  of  melasses,  others 
boldly  stirred  up  two  dozen  in  a  hke  quantity.  Some 
again  would  have  six  pods  to  be  sufficient;  and  others 
imagined  that  some  secret  virtue,  or  charm,  was  to  be 
expected,  from  having  the  number  neither  greater,  nor 
less,  than  exactly  nine. 

By  some,  the  setae  contained  on  the  outside  of  a  single 
pod,  mixed  with  one  or  two  table-spoonfuls  of  syrup, 
honey,  or  melasses,  was  given  for  a  single  dose,  without 
distinction,  to  young  and  old.  By  others,  a  quantity  of 
each  ingredient  was  mixed  together,  without  bearing  any 
exact  proportion  to  each  other,  farther  than  was  merely 
sufficient  to  bring  the  composition  to  the  consistence  of  an 
electuary  ;  and  one,  two,  oV  three  tea-spoonfuls  givtn  as  a 
dose  to  children,  and  one,  and  sometimes  two  table-spoon- 
fuls to  adults. 

*  Doiichos  Pruriens,  of  LiniiJEUS, 
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As  faf  as  I  could  learn,  however  different  tlie  compd- 
sitioDS  and  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  the  effects  were 
found  to  be  pretty  much  the  sanne  in  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
constitutions. 

I  considered,  that  the  wonderful  efficacy  so  generally 
attributed  to  the  cowhage,  could  not  be  supposed  to  arise 
from  any  specific  medicinal  quality  residing  in  it,  so  much 
as  from  the  sharpness  and  elasticity  of  the  setae,  with  which 
the  pods  are  covered,  which  toke  the  same  effect  on  worms, 
as  they  do  when  applied  to  our  skin.  The  setae  piercing, 
veliicating,  and  tormenting  them  in  such  a  manner,  as 
obliges  them  to  let  go  their  hold;  acting  like  so  many 
needles,  as  may  be  plainly  demonstrated  by  viewing  the 
seise  through  a  microscope  ;  which  shews  them  to  be  a 
number  of  long  spicul<E,  needle-shaped,  hollow,  trans- 
parent, and  armed  with  points,  exquisitely  sharp  and 
fine. 

The  idea,  that  their  action  is  merely  mechanical,  is 
supported  by  the  observations  of  several  very  judicious 
enquirers,  who  have  made  trial  of  the  cowhage,  par- 
ticularly Dr.  Leake  ;  who,  in  his  lectures  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  midwifery,  and  diseases  incident  to  chil- 
dren,** enumerates  the  cowhage  among  the  most  effectual 
of  those  remedies  given  to  children  for  worms.  He  sup- 
poses that  it  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  hair,  cut  fine,  and 
given  with  tlie  same  intention,  but  much  more  effectually, 
because  of  its  inflexibility,  and  the  exquisite,  and  almost 
inconceivable  sharpness  of  its  points. 

Curious  to  know  how  far  the  application  of  the  setae  to 
the  external  coats  of  worms  bred  in  the  human  body 
would  affect  those  animals  when  expelled  from  the  body,  I 
waited  not  long  before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  making  the 
experiment. 
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A  calabash  full  of  very  large  ones,  of  the  teres  kind,  in 
full  vigour,  voided  by  a  poor  emaciated  patient,  w^as 
brought  to  me.  Among  these,  I  sprinkled  some  of  the 
setag.  For  a  minute  or  two  no  visible  effect  was  produced  ; 
but  in  a  little  time  they  began  to  writhe  and  twist  them- 
selves in  an  unusual  manner,  and  exhibited  evident  signs 
of  extreme  torture.  I  took  one  of  the  worms,  and  viewing 
it  thi'ough  a  magnifying  glass,  perceived  that  several  of  the 
setae  had  pierced'  very  deep,  and  others  were  sticking 
loosely  in  various  parts  of  its  body,  but  that  none  of  the 
spiculse,  which  had  once  entered  into  the  skin,  dropped 
off. 

Convinced  in  a  short  time  both  from  what  I  had  heard, 
and  from  my  own  experiments,  on  the  internal  exhibition 
of  cowitch,  of  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  this  incomparable 
medicine,  I  laid  aside  the  cabbage- tree-bark,  and  for 
several  years  have  used  no  other  vermifuge  than  this. 

My  usual  way  of  preparing  and  administering  it,  has 
been  in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  with  honey,  melasses,  or 
syrup,  of  a  thick  consistence,  without  observing  any  very 
exact  proportion  of  the  quantity  of  setae. 

Of  this  electuary  a  tea-spoonful  is  a  sufficient  dose  to 
young  children ;  and  to  adults,  one,  or  even  two  tabie- 
spoonfuls  in  a  morning  fasting.  This  may  be  repeated 
for  two  or  three  mornings  ;  but  in  general,  there  is  seldom 
occasion  to  go  beyond  the  third  dose ;  and  a  gentle  purge 
of  some  kind  or  other,  commonly  completes  the  cure  for 
the  time. 

The  above-mentioned  vehicles,  (honey,  &c.)  blunt  the 
spicute,  and  prevent  their  injuring  the  fauces  and  oeso- 
phagus, and  are  preferable  to  an  oily  vehicle,  because, 
being  diluted  in  the  stomach,  by  the  succus  gastricus,  the 
spiculai  are  set  free,  and  regaining  their  elasticity,  enter 
into  action;  i^hereas  oil,  being  not  easily  soluble  by  the 
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secreted  fluids  of  the  stomach,  still  continues  to  sheath 
the  points  of  these  little  spicuise,  and  carries  them  through 
that  viscus,  and  the  intestines,  without  setting  them  free 
and  by  its  lubricating  quality,  prevents  them  from  taking 
effect,  or  injuring  the  worms  they  are  sent  to  destroy. 
Oil  is,  therefore,  an  improper  vehicle;  and  this  will 
appear  still  plainer,  if  we  consider,  that  to  defend  our 
hands  from  the  troublesome  effects  of  the  setae,  when 
handling  cowitch,  it  is  necessary  to  oil  the  fingers. 

No  anatomist  will  ask,  whether  these  spiculss  may  not 
be  injurious  to  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  ? 
But,  as  I  have  been  asked  this  question  by  many  people, 
who,  ignorant  of  the  structure  of  the  intestines,  and  the 
nature  of  this  mucus,  were  apprehensive  of  danger,  and 
therefore  afraid  to  venture  on  the  medicine;  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  remark,  for  the  satisfaction  of  such  as  are  in 
doubt  concerning  that  point,  that  if  a  little  honey  or 
treacle  is  sufficient  to  defend  the  tender  nervous  papilli  of 
the  mouth  and  fauces,  from  the  troublesome  effects  of  the 
setae,  (which,  when  applied  externally  to  any  part  of  our 
skin,  cause  a  most  tormenting  and  intolerable  itching, 
sometimes  almost  even  to  madness)  certainly  the  mucus  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  will  be  very  sufficient  to  defend 
those  parts  from  the  irritation  of  the  setag. 

Nevertheless,  however  inoffensive  in  general  tlie 
cowhage  may  be,  reason  will  dictate  to  us,  that  where  the 
mucus  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is  abraded,  or  lessen- 
ed, from  dysentery,  cholera-morbus,  or  any  other  cause 
whatsoever;  or  where  there  is  a  tendency  towards  in-^ 
flammation  in  any  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  exhi-. 
bition  of  this  medicine  cannot  be  unattended  with  danger. 

I  shall  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  in  praise  of  this  my 
favourite  medicine,  that  I  never  knew  it  to  fail;  but  I 
will  say,  that  I  have  experienced  more  certain  goQd 
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effects,  and  fewer  ill  consequences,  than  from  any  otiiei 
medicine,  given  with  the  same  intention ;  insomuch,  that 
I  have,  since  I  first  began  to  exhibit  the  cowhage,  had  no 
occasion  to  look  for  any  other  vermifuge*. 

The  last  of  these  medicines,  tin,  has  been  generally 
supposed  to  act  chemically  upon  the  worms,  from  the 
arsenic  which  adheres  to  it ;  but  from  the  length  of  time 
a  worm  lived  in  a  solution  of  white  arsenic,  it  is  probable 
the  tin  acts  altogether  mechanically  upon  them. 

Those  which  act  indirectly  are,  vomits,  purges,  bitter 
and  astringent  substances,  particularly  aloes,  rhubarb, 
bark,  bear's- foot,  and  worm-seed.  Sweet-oil  acts  indi- 
rectly and  very  feebly  upon  worms.  It  was  introduced 
into  medicine  from  its  efficacy  in  destroying  the  botts  in 
horses ;  but  the  worms  which  infest  the  human  bowels, 
are  of  a  different  nature,  and  possess  very  different  organs 
of  life  from  those  which  are  found  in  the  stomach  of  an 
horse. 

II.  The  medicines  which  act  chemically  upon  worms, 
appear,  from  our  experiments,  to  be  very  numerous. 

Nature  has  wisely  guarded  children  against  the  morbid 
effects  of  worms,  by  implanting  in  them  an  early  appetite 
for  common  salt,  ripe  fruits,  and  saccharine  substances  ; 
all  which  appear  to  be  among  the  most  speedy  and  efj'ectuai 
poisons  for  worms.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that  nature  here 
counteracts  her  own  purposes.  Her  conduct  in  this 
business  is  conformable  to  many  of  her  operations  in  the 
human  body,  as  well  as  throughout  all  her  works.  The 

*  Vide  a  Practicai  Treatise  on  the  Efficacy  of  Stizolobium,  or  Cow- 
fcage,  (the  dolichos  pruriens  of  Linnaeu?)  internally  administered,  in 
diseases  occasioned  by  Worms.  To  which  are  added,  Observations  on 
other  anthelmintics  of  the  West-Indies,  by  William  ChamberlainC; 
un  eminent  surgeon  and  philanthropist. 
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bile  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  animal  fluids,  and  yet  an 
appetite  for  ripe  fruits  seem  to  be  implanted  chiefly  to 
obviate  the  consequences  of  its  excess,  or  acrimony,  in  the 
summer  and  autumnal  months. 

The  use  of  common  salt,  as  an  anthelmintic  medicine, 
is  both  ancient  and  universal.  Celsus  recommends  it. 
In  Ireland  it  is  a  common  practice  to  feed  children,  who 
are  afflicted  by  worms,  for  a  week  or  two  upon  a  salt-sea 
weed,  and  when  the  bowels  are  well  charged  with  it,  to 
give  a  purge  of  wort,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  worms, 
after  they  are  debilitated  by  the  salt  diet.  I  have  ad- 
ministered many  pounds  of  common  salt  coloured  with 
cochineal,  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm,  upon  an  empty 
stomach  in  the  morning,  Vi^ith  great  success  in  destroying 
worms. 

Ever  since  I  observed  the  effects  of  sugar  and  other 
sweet  substances  upon  worms,  I  have  recommended  the 
liberal  use  of  all  of  them  in  the  diet  of  children,  with  the 
happiest  effects.  The  sweet  substances  probably  act  in 
preventing  the  diseases  from  worms  in  the  stomach  only, 
into  which  they  often  insinuate  themselves,  especially  in 
the  morning.  When  we  wish  to  dislodge  worms  from  the 
bowels  by  sugar  or  melasses,  we  must  give  these  substances 
in  large  quantities,  so  that  they  may  escape  in  part  the 
action  of  the  stomach  upon  them. 

I  can  say  nothing,  adds  Dr.  Rush,  from  my  own  ex- 
perience of  the  efficacy  of  the  mineral  salts,  composed  of 
copper,  iron,  and  zinc,  combined  with  vitriolic  acid,  in 
destroying  worms  in  the  bowels.  Nor  have  I  ever  used 
the  corrosive  sublimate  in  small  doses  as  an  anthelmintic. 

1  have  heard  well-attested  cases  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
oil  of  turpentine  in  destroying  worms. 

The  expressed  juices  of  onions  and  of  garlic  are  very 
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common  remedies  for  worms.  From  one  of  the  experi'^ 
ments  it  appears  that  the  onion-juice  possesses  strong 
anthelmintic  virtues. 

I  have  often  prescribed  a  tea-spoonful  of  gunpowder  in 
the  morning  upon  an  empty  stomach,  with  obvious 
advantage.  The  active  medicine  here  is  probably  the 
nitre. 

I  have  found  a  syrup  made  of  the  bark  of  the  Jamaica 
cabbage-tree*,  to  be  a  powerful  as  well  as  a  most  agreeable 
anthelmintic  medicine.  It  sometimes  purges  and  vomits, 
but  its  good  effects  may  be  obtained  without  giving  it  in 
such  doses  as  to  produce  these  evacuations. 

There  is  not  a  more  certain  anthelmintic  than  Carolina 
pink-rootf.  But  as  there  have  been  instances  of  death 
having  followed  excessive  doses  of  it,  imprudently  ad- 
ministered ;  and  as  children  are  often  affected  by  giddiness, 
stupor,  and  a  redness  and  pain  in  the  eyes,  after  taking  it, 
I  acknowledge  that  I  have  generally  preferred  to  it, 
less  certain,  but  more  safe  medicines  for  destroying  worms. 

III.  Of  the  medicines  whose  action  is  compounded  of 
mechanical  and  chemical  qualities,  calomel,  jalap,  and  the 
filings  of  steel,  are  the  principal. 

Calomel,  in  order  to  be  effectual,  must  be  given  in  large 
doses.  It  is  a  safe  and  powerful  anthelmintic.  Combined 
with  jalap,  it  often  brings  away  worms  when  given  for 
other  purposes. 

Of  all  the  medicines  that  I  have  administered,  I  know 
of  none  more  safe  and  certain  than  the  simple  preparations 
of  iron,  whether  they  be  given  in  the  form  of  steel-filings 
or  of  the  rust  of  iron.  If  ever  they  fail  of  success,  it  is 
because  they  are  given  in  too  small  doses.    I  generally 

*  GeofFrea,  of  Linnaeus. 

f  Spigelia  Marylandica,  of  Linnaeus 
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prescribe  from  five  to  twenty  grains  every  morning,  to 
children  between  one  year  and  ten  years  old  ;  and  I  have 
been  taught  by  an  old  sea  captain,  who  was  cured  of  a 
teenia  by  this  medicine,  to  give  from  two  drachms  to  half 
an  ounce  of  it,  every  morning,  for  three  or  four  days,  not 
only  with  safety,  but  with  success. 
The  usual  formulae  are : — 

R.  Gambog.  gr.  2. — Hydr.  Submuriat.  gr.  5. — ^Jalap.  gr. 
10. — Ft.  pulv.  primo  mane  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  gamboge,  two  grains. — Calomel  five 
grains. — Jalap,  ten  grains. — For  a  powder  to  be  taken  early 
in  the  morning. 

R.  Hydr.  submuriat. — Pulv.  e  chel.  cancror.  comp.  aa.  gr. 
3. — Anlimon.  tart.  gr.  |. — Ft.  pulv.  primo  mane  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  calomel, — Compound  powder  of  crabs' 
claws,  of  each  three  grains. — Tartarized  antimon}^  the 
eighth  of  a  grain. — For  a  powder,  to  be  taken  early  in  the 
morning. 

R.  Scammon.  Antim.  pulv.  aa.  gr.  2. — Hydr.  submuriat. 
^r.  10.— Ft«  pulv.  primo  mane  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  Scammony, — Antimonial  powder,  two 
grains. — Calomel  ten  grains, — For  a  powder,  to  be  taken 
early  in  the  morning. 

Hydr.  submuriat.  gr.  4. — Rhei  pulv.  gr.  10. — Jalapi|i 
pulv.  gr.  12.— M.  F.  pulv.  mane  sumend.  in  coch.  uno 
syrup,  violarum. 

That  is,  take  of  calomel,  four  grains. — Rhubarb,  ten 
grains.— -Jalap,  twelve  grains. — For  a  powder,  to  be  taken 
in  the  morning  in  a  spoonful  of  syrup  of  violets. 

R.  Pulv.  Stan.  scr.  1.— -Pulv.  Rhei.  gr.  4. — Pulv.  antim. 
gr.  3.— Ft.  pulv,  horasomni  sumend. 

That  is,  take  of  powder  of  tin,  a  scruple. — Rhubarb, 
four  grains. —Antimonial  powder,  three  grains. — This  is  to 
be  taken  at  bed- time. 
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R.  Pulv.  Stan.  dr.  1. — Hydr.  submuriat.  gr.  1. — Ft 
pulv.  in  melle  bis  quotidie  sumantur. 

That  is,  take  of  powder  of  tin,  one  drachm. — Calomel, 
a  grain. — For  a  powder  to  be  taken  mixed  in  honey  twice 
a  day. 

R.  Aloes  socot.  dr.  §. — Sapon.  dr.  1^.— Syr.  simp.  q.  s. 
Ft.  pil.  30,  quarum  cap.  pil.  3,  sing,  noctibus. 

That  is,  take  of  socotorine  aloes,  half  a  drachm. — - 
Soap,  a  drachm  and  a  half.-— Simple  syrup^  as  much  as  is 
sufficient. — Make  into  thirty  piiis,  of  which  take  three 
every  night. 

R.  Pulv.  aloet.  cum  fer.  dr.  1.— Syr.  zingib.  q-  s. — Ft. 
pil.  16  sumantur  duo  vel  tres  sing,  noctibus. 

That  is,  take  of  aloetic  powder  with  steel,  a  drachm, 
simple  syrup  as  much  as  is  sufficient. — -Make  into  16  pilis^ 
of  which  take  two  or  three  every  night. 

R.  Aloes  socot.  dr.  i. — Lact.  vaccin.  unc.  8. — Tere  simui 
ut  fiat  enema  tepid um  injiciendum. 

That  is,  take  of  socojirine  aloes,  half  a  drachm. — Milk^ 
eight  ounces.— Mix  them  for  a  glyster  to  be  thrown  up 
warm. 

R.  Dolic.  rub.  rigid.  (Ph.  Ed.)  dr.  1. — Syr.  simp.  q.  s. 
Ft.  elect. — Capt.  coch.  minimum,  sing,  auroris,  ad  tertiam 
usque  vicem. 

That  is,  take  of  cowitch  (Edin.  Dispensatory)  a  drachm  ^ 
simple  syrup,  as  much  as  is  sufficient.— Make  into  an  elec- 
tuary, of  which  take  a  small  tea-spoonful  for  three  suc- 
cessive mornings. 

To  those  who  have  an  opportunity,  we  would  refer  them 
to  Mr.  Chamberlaine, Surgeon  and  Apothecary 5,Aylesbury= 
Street,  whose  experience  with  the  cowitch  has  been  great; 
this  practice  having  been  introduced  by  hiuh 

R.,  SpigeL  rad.  uuc.        Aq,  fervent,  lib.  1..— Macera  et 
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liquori  colato  adde  tinct.  rhei.  unc.  2. — Capt  coch.  3,  bis 
quotidie. 

That  is,  take  of  Indian  pink,  half  an  ounce. — Boiling 
water,  a  pint. — Macerate,  and  add  to  the  strained  liquor 
tincture  of  rhubarb,  two  ounces.— Take  three  table-spoon- 
fuls of  this  twice  a  day. 

Having  finished  with  the  formulas,  let  me  advise  the 
student  in  medicine  to  distrust  his  memory,  and  to  copy 
them  carefully  into  his  pocket-book,  and  to  make  it  his 
Vade  Mecum,  and  with  much  facility  with  a  little  practice, 
he  will  be  able  to  alter  them  as  the  age,  constitution,  and 
circumstances  of  his  patients  may  require, 

SECT.  XCII. 

The  Objection  to  Emetics  and  Purges,  in  Asthenic  Diseases^ 
Answered, 

To  prepare  for  bark  and  other  tonics  is  an  old  maxim, 
and,  by  this  preparation  was  meant  an  emetic,  or  purge,  or 
both.  Dr.  Brown  would  not  admit  of  this,  and  said,  that 
it  was  like  pouring  water  and  oil  at  the  same  time  to  make 
a  fire,  and  he  excluded  the  use  of  vomits  and  purges 
altogether  in  asthenic  diseases.  We  who  seek  only  after 
truth,  are  obliged  to  confess  that  in  this,  there  appears  a 
great  defect,  as  daily  practice  must  evince,  that  in  diseases 
of  debility,  the  humid  phlegmatic  state  of  the  frame  is, 
indeed,  too  obvious.  This  may  be,  perhaps,  explained  in 
the  following  way. 

We  have  two  sorts  of  vessels.  The  agents  or  vessels 
that  convey,  are  the  arteries  with  their  appendages  :  those 
that  carry  away,  are  the  absorbents.    Of  that  which  \$ 
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conveyed,  and  that  which  is  carried  away,  the  quantity 
and  quaUty  differ  according  to  the  state  of  these  two  s^ts 
of  vessels.  Thus  in  a  strong  man,  the  discharge  from  an 
ulcer  shall  perceptibly  differ'  from  the  discharge  from  an 
ulcer  in  a  weak  man — the  matter  filling  the  pustules  of  the 
small  pox  shall  differ  in  different  constitutions-— but  make 
the  weak  man  stronger  by  wine,  food,  or  medicine,  and  the 
dischaige  or  matter  in  the  pustules,  shall  alter  in  quantity 
and  quality.  At  the  same  time,  the  strokes  of  the  arteries 
may  be  felt  to  be  altered  in  number  and  force. 

When  a  strong,  cold  wind  blows  upon  the  eye,  the  liquids 
whir?h  in  a  healthy  state  of  that  organ  but  just  suffices  to 
keep  the  surface  moist,  overflows  in  profusion.  We  see 
the  same  thing  happen  with  regard  to  the  nostrils.  In 
these  cases  the,  evident  destruction  of  the  balance 
between  the  two  sets  of  vessels,  appears  to  depend  on  the  - 
lessened  power  of  the  absorbent  vessels.  Many  phee- 
noniena  render  it  credible,  that  by  the  first  impression  of 
cold  (whether  on  account  of  their  position  or  structure) 
these  are  commonly  weakened  more  than  the  arteries. 
When  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  in  the  act  of  respiration, 
is  repeatedly  swept  by  cold  air,  the  balance  between  the 
opposite  sets  of  vessels  is  altered  ;  and  the  more  perhaps 
in  favour  of  the  arteries,  as  the  organ  or  the  constitution  is 
weaker.  The  weaker  also  the  absorbent  vessels,  the 
longer  before  the  disturbed  equilibrium  is.  restored.  A 
blister  continues  to  discharge  much  longer  in  the  weak 
than  the  strong. 

When  any  of  the  above-mentioned  surfaces  are  in- 
flamed, the  balance  is  also  lost.  At  first  there  is  too  little 
moisture.  Dryness  is  felt  on  sensible  surfaces,  as  that  of 
the  nostrils,  or  huskiness  in  the  throat.  Here  the  absor- 
bents act  with  unequally  increased  powers.—Afterwards 
there  is  an  excess  of  secreted  moisture,  as  is  seen  in  the 
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expectoration,  and  in  the  discharge  from  the  nostrils.  In 
old,  weak  people,  a  bad  cold  often  occasions  suffocation  ; 
so  great  is  the  quantity  of  secretion,  or  so  little  that  of 
absorption  by  the  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs :  and 
in  the  greater  or  less  viscidity,  the  yellovt^ness  or  greenness 
of  the  expectorated  matter,  a  variation  of  quality  is 
manifest.  Diseased  secretions  from  the  lungs  differ  in  all 
degrees,  from  the  tenuity  almost  of  water,  to  the  hardness 
of  stone.  The  secretion,  in  these  cases,  is  not  confined  to 
the  surface ;  it  extends  to  the  whole  substance  of  an 
organ,  which  is  lax,  spungy,  or  full  of  innumerable 
small  cells,  communicating  with  one  another.  In  colds, 
the  thickening  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  and  the 
sense  of  fulness  in  the  chest,  probably  arise  in  part  from 
excess  of  interior  secretion,  without  adequate  increase  of 
absorption.  Emetics  here  are  often  found  of  use  to 
excite  the  absorbent  system,  and  dislodge  the  adhering 
mucus  of  the  lungs. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  stomach. 
When  this  viscus  is  in  a  state  of  disease  it  is  fdled  with 
mucus,  and  crudities  are  discovered  in  this  organ,  marked 
by  a  great  loss  of  appetite,  by  a  sense  of  weight  and 
uneasiness  in  the  stomach,  and  particularly  by  the  eruc- 
tation of  imperfectly  digested  matters. 

This  is  to  be  relieved  by  exciting  vomiting ;  and  the 
use  of  this  remedy,  therefore,  usually  and  properly  begins 
the  cure  of  this  disease.  The  vomiting  may  be  excited  by- 
various  means,  more  gentle  or  more  violent.  The  former 
may  answer  the  purpose  of  evacuating  the  contents  of  the 
stomach;  but  emetics,  and  vomiting,  may  also  excite 
the  ordinary  action  of  the  stomach ;  and  both,  by  variously 
agitating  the  system,  and  particularly  by  determining 
to  the  surface  of  the  body,  may  contribute  to  remove  the 
causes  of  the  disease.   But  these  latter  effects  can  only  be 
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obtained  by  the  use  of  emetics  of  the  more  powerful  kind, 
such  as  the  antimonial  emetics  especially  are. 

The  second  symptom  to  be  palliated, isan  excess  of  acidity, 
either  in  quantity  or  quality, in  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 
In  man  there  is  a  quantity  of  acescent  aliment  almost 
constantly  taken  in,  and,  as  I  think,  always  undergoes  an 
acetous  fermentation  in  the  stomach ;  and  it  is  therefore 
that,  in  the  human  stomach,  and  in  the  stomachs  of  all 
animals  using  vegetable  food,  there  is  always  found  an 
acid  present.  This  acid,  however,  is  generally  innocent, 
and  occasions  no  disorder,  unless  either  the  quantity  of  it 
is  very  large,  or  the  acidity  pi'oceeds  to  a  higher  degree 
than  usual.  But,  in  either  of  these  cases,  the  acid  occasions 
various  disorders,  as  flatulency,  eructation,  heartburn, 
gnawing  pains  of  the  stomach,  irregular  appetites  and 
cravings,  looseness,  griping,  emaciation,  and  debility.  To 
obviate  or  remove  these  effects  aggravating  and  continuing 
the  disease,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  correct  the  acid 
present  in  the  stomach  ;  but,  especially  as  this  acid  proves 
a  ferment  determining  and  increasing  the  acescency  of  the 
ahments  afterwards  taken  in,  it  is  proper  also,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  correct  the  disposition  to  excessive  acidity. 

The  acidity  present  in  the  stomach  may  be  corrected  by 
the  use  of  alkaline  salts,  or  absorbent  earths;  or  by  sucii 
substances,  containing  these,  as  can  be  decomposed  by  the 
acid  of  the  stomach.  Of  the  alkalines,  the  caustic  is 
more  effectual  than  the  mild  ;  and  this  accounts  for  the 
effects  of  lime-water.  By  employing  absorbents,  we  avoid 
the  excess  of  acids,  which  might  sometimes  take  place. 
The  absorbents  are  different,  as  they  form  a  neutral  more 
or  less  laxative ;  and  hence  the  difference  between  mag- 
nesia alba  and  other  absorbents.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
alkalines  and  absorbents  may  be  employed  to  excess ;  as, 

when  employed  in  large  quantity,  they  may  deprive  the 
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animal  fluids  of  the  acid  necessary  to  their  proper  com- 
position. 

The  disposition  to  acidity  may  be  obviated  by  avoiding 
acescent  aliments,  and  using  animal-food  little  capable  of 
acescency.  This,  however,  cannot  be  long  continued 
without  corrupting  the  state  of  our  blood ;  and  as  vege- 
table food  cannot  be  entirely  avoided,  the  excess  of  their 
acescency  may  in  some  measure  be  avoided,  by  chusing 
vegetable  food  the  least  disposed  to  a  vinous  fermentation, 
such  as  leavened  bread  and  v^ell  fermented  liquors,  and, 
histead  of  fresh  native  acids,  employing  vinegar. 

The  acid  arising  from  acespent  matters  in  a  sound  state 
of  the  stomach,  does  not  proceed  to  any  high  degree,  or  is 
again  soon  involved  and  made  to  disappear  :  but  this  does 
not  alv^^ays  happen  ;  and  a  more  copious  acidity,  or  a  higher 
degree  of  it,  maybe  produced,  either  from  a  change  in  the 
digestive  fluids,  become  less  fit  to  moderate  fermentation 
and  to  cover  acidity,  or  from  their  not  being  supplied  in 
due  quantity.  How  the  former  may  be  occasioned,  we  do 
not  well  understand  ;  but  we  can  readily  perceive  that  the 
latter,  perhaps  the  former  also,  may  proceed  from  a 
weaker  action  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach.  In 
certain  cases,  sedative  passions,  immediately  after  the}' 
arise,  occasion  the  appearance  of  acidity  in  the  stomach 
which  did  not  appear  before;  and  the  use  of  stimulants 
often  corrects  or  obviates  an  acidity  that  would  otherwise 
have  appeared.  From  these  considerations  we  conclude, 
that  the  production  and  subsistence  of  acidity  in  the 
stomach,  is  to  be  especially  prevented  by  restoring  and 
exciting  the  proper  action  of  it,  by  the  several  means  before 
mentioned. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  bowels.  Dr.  Whytt  has  justly 
observed,  that  when  much  phlegm  is  collected  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines,    their  nerves  are  rendered  less 
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sensible  of  the  stimulus  of  the  aliments,  their  absorbent 
vessels  are  partly  obstructed,  and  the  gastric  and  intestinal 
lymph  are  more  sparingly  secreted,  or  at  least  become  more 
viscid.  '  I 

From  multiplied  observations,  says  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Townsend,  I  have  been  long  since  persuaded,  that 
hypochondriac  torpor  originates  in  viscid  mucus,  and  I 
have  lately  been  confirmed  in  this  idea  by  seeing  a  patient 
of  the  melancholic  temperament,  whose  pulse  at  the  age 
of  about  fifty-six,  beat  only  from  45  to  50  in  a  minute. 

The  physician,  who  attended  him,  did  me  the  honour 
to  acquaint  me  with  the  circumstance  already  mentioned, 
and  informed  me,  that,  neither  by  steel,  nor  by  the  most 
powerful  cordial  stimulants,  could  he  excite  the  system, 
or  increase  either  the  pulsation  of  the  artery  or  the  vital 
heat. 

I  suggested  the  idea,  that  the  reason  why  he  could  not 
excite  the  system  was,  that  in  the  intestines  there  was 
something  interposed  between  his  medicines  and  the  ani- 
mated fibre.  He  was  pleased  with  the  idta,  and  determin- 
ed to  cleanse  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  viscid  mucus ; 
but  before  he  could  adopt  this  plan  the  patient  died. 

Having  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  his  apothecary,  I 
discovered  that  this  gentleman  had  long  been  subject  to 
hypochondriasis  and  to  asthma,  that  he  had  been  almost 
in  the  daily  habit  of  taking  squill  vomits,  which  always 
brought  off  from  his  stomach,  and  frequently  procured  by 
stool,  a  quantity  of  tough  and  viscid  phlegm,  and  that 
prior  to  his  last  attack  of  asthma,  the  complaint  for  which 
he  consulted  his  physician,  he  had  for  a  considerable  time 
omitted  his  emetics. 

Professor  Macbride,  of  Dublin,  judiciously  observes, 
that  the  most  common  source  of  disturbance  in  the 
nervous  system  is  acrid  and  offensive  matter,  either  in  the 
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stomach  or  flexure  of  the  duodenum ;  of  which  the 
symptoms  are,  in  the  tongue  foulness,  sordes,  and  thick 
sloughs  ;  in  the  mouth  a  taste,  bitter,  sour,  rancid,  putrid  ; 
nausea  and  loss  of  appetite  ;  pain  in  the  left  orifice  and 
upper  part  of  the  stomach  ;  weight  and  oppression  about 
the  priECordia  ;  fulness  of  the  hypochondiia ;  heaviness, 
giddiness,  and  pain  in  the  head  ;  shivering  and  coldness  of 
the  extremities,  .with  lassitude  and  loss  of  strength. 

Professor  Hoffman  speaks  of  acrid,  bilious  matter  in  the 
intestines  as  the  cause  of  spasm. 

Materia  acris  biliosa  flatuum  &  spasmorum  genetrix. 

Tom.  II.  p.  199. 
Acrid  bilious  matter  is  the  cause  equally  of  wind  as  of 
spasm.** 

To  clear  the  bowels  of  this  saline,  drastic  purges*  must 
be  occasionally  used,  for  then  we  arrive  at  the  living 
fibre:  for  as  Mr.  Townsend  justly  observes,  no  effects  will 
be  produced  by  our  medicines  until  this  is  the  case.  Thus 
if  a  drop  of  water  is  put  into  a  candle,  how  does  it  sputter 
until  this  is  removed,  although  the  elements  for  com- 
bustion be  proper,  and  upon  doing  this,  we  have  im« 
mediately  a  vigorous  flame. 

Also  during  the  exhibition  of  tonics,  costiveness  must 
be  always  obviated.  There  is  so  much  connection  between 
the  several  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal  with  respect 
to  the  peristaltic  motion,  that,  if  accelerated  or  retarded  in 
any  one  part,  the  other  parts  of  it  are  commonly  affected 
in  the  same  manner.  Thus,  as  the  brisker  action  of  the 
stomach  must  accelerate  the  action  of  the  intestines,  so  the 
slower-  action  of  the  intestines  must  in  some  measure 
retard  that  of  the  stomach.    It  is  therefore  of  consequence 

*  Calomel  effects  this  more  than  any  other  purge.  It  may  be  called 
the  brush  of  the  intestines.  If  a  pill  of  two  grains  be  taken  at  night, 
it  should  be  worked  off  the  following  morning  with  senna. 
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to  the  proper  action  of  the  stomach,  that  the  peristaltic 
motion  of  the  intestines  determining  their  contents  down- 
ward, be  regularly  continued  ;  and  that  all  costiveness,  or 
interruption  of  that  determination,  be  avoided.  This  may 
be  done  by  the  various  meaiis  of  exciting  the  action  of  the 
intestines :  but  it  is  to  be  observed  here,  that  as  every 
considerable  evacuation  of  the  intestines  weakens  their 
action,  and  is  ready  therefore  to  induce  costiveness  when 
the  evacuation  is  over;  so  those  purgatives  which  produce 
a  large  evacuation,  are  unfit  for  correcting  the  habit  of 
costiveness.  This,  therefore,  should  be  attempted  by 
medicines  which  do  no  more  than  solicit  the  intestines  to 
a  more  ready  discharge  of  their  present  contents,  without 
eitheir  hurrying  their  action,  or  increasing  the  excretions 
made  into  their  cavity  ;  either  of  which  effects  might 
produce  a  purging.  There  are,  I  think,  certain  medicines 
peculiarly  proper  on  this  occasion,  as  they  seem  to  stimulate 
especially  the  great  guts,  and  to  act  little  on  the  higher 
parts  of  the  intestinal  canal.* 

SECT.  XCVIL 
The  Cure  of  Dropsy  explained. 

We  come  now  to  another  consideration.  Remedies  of 
a  debihtating  nature  have  been  recommended  in  dropsy, 
such  as  are  employed  in  the  sthenic  diseases,  and  in  a 
philosophical  work  this  certainly  merits  explanation. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  generally  observed,  that  during 
the  nausea  of  an  emetic,  especially  by  that  of  squills,  the 
motions  of  the  heart  and  arteries  are  diminished,  and 


*  As  the  Aloetic  pill. 
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hence  a  less  expense  of  the  irritable  principle  being 
wanted  for  the  performance  of  their  office,  the  absorbent 
system  then  possesses  the  hoarded  wealth,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  and  resumes  a  temporary 
energy. 

This  is  more  remarkable  still  for  the  use  of  the  foxglove. 
It  lowers  the  pulse  sometimes  under  forty,  and  in  this 
state  of  quiescence  of  the  aortal  system,  the  absorbents 
acquire  energy  from  the  stock  of  irritability  not  required  by 
the  heart  and  arteries,  and  a  sudden  cure  of  dropsy  by  this 
means  has  been  effected. 

Sometimes  dropsies  have  been  cured  by  drastic  purges, 
as  gamboge,  jalap,  and  strong  saline  purgatives.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  sudden  depletion  of  the 
system,  when  the  absorbents  acquire  fresh  energy,  their 
power  (as  is  seen  in  hunger)  being  according  to  the  wants 
of  the  system. 

A  long  abstinence  from  food,  and  liquids,  has  also 
produced  the  same  effect :  but  the  curative  indication  is 
in  tonic  powers,  as  in  the  other  diseases  of  asthenia,  which 
should  be  employed  immediately  after  the  water  has  been 
evacuated. 
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